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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The appearance of this contribution to the Internatiomal Numisuata Obientalia 
has been much delayed by the failure of my sight, which has latterly proved a 
serious hindrance in the revision of the press, and more especially so in the 
re-examination and description of the coins themselves. 

The difficulty of correcting proofs by means of the ear alone must be obvious, 
and will suffice to explain many of the typographical errors that would have been 
removed had the slips chanced to pass under my own eye. 

In describing some of the coins here noticed, I had to trust chiefly to memory, 
which, notwithstanding the cheerful aid rendered by members of my own family, 
and by several friends, often left me in doubt and perplexity. 

The plan I have followed in this essay has been to give a slight historical sketch of 
the principal southern rulers who issued dynastic coinages, as far as the limited 
means at my disposal would admit. Where the data for these were wanting or 
defective, I have indulged in greater detail, especially where the received history, 
such as it is, appeared to be inexact, or the chronology faulty or open to question. 
My speculations on these points may be amended and adjusted as the progress of 
the South Indian Archceological Survey brings more comprehensive evidence to light. 

Besiding in a distant part of this country, I have had to depend for the leading 
facts, in a great measure, on my own' library and on my own original collection 
of coins. Aided by these, it has been my aim merely to give such a sketch of the 
monetary system of the Hindu principalities of the south, as will assist future 
numismatists to enter more fully into the coinage of the different d}'nastics. 
Hitherto specimens of earlier coins have rarely been met with, not because they 
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avthob’s pbeface. 


wcro wanting, but because when found, as they are, in considerable numbers, 
they are at once converted into articles of modem use. When, however, the 
demand for them now manifested has given to them an extrinsic value, in excess 
of the market price of bullion, they will find their way more readily into the hands 
of collectors. 

In conclusion, I must express my gratitude to Mr. Edward Thovas, the 
superintending editor of the International Numismata Orientalia, for the constant 
aid ho has afforded me, notwithstanding his own important and absorbing pursuits, 
not only in the shape of frequent advice and annotations, but in the arrangement and 
description of the plates, which arc almost entirely his work. I have also to thank 
General Q. G. Fearse, C. B., for his liberality in placing the contents of his own 
valuable collection at my free disposal, and for4he ready assistance he has afforded 
mo in arranging my own specimens when I was unable to do so from the failure of 
roy sight and on all other occasions when I consulted him ; Dr. Codsinqton and 
Mr. J. Gibbs for similar contributions of the early coins of Western India ; and 
Mr. P. Bamaswami Bajd, Professor of Tamil in London University, for his readings 
of the legends oa the Pandyan coins. Nor must I omit to acknowledge the aid 
I have received from my old Tamil instructor, Samuel Fillay, late of the Vepery 
Mission, Madras. 

I have interchanged frequent communications with Bishop Caldwell while in 
England, with Dr. Qdndert of Calw in Wurtomberg, and Dr. Host of the India 
Office Library, to all of whom I must now express my grateful thanks. Colonel Yule 
has kindly undertaken to superintend the correction of the map. 


WoLFiLiB, Hawick N.B., Nmmhir 15 , 1884 . 


WALTER ELLIOT. 
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The following: compamtire riew of the Devanligail and the Tamil ilphabeti exbibiti the reltUoni which the one bean to . 
the other" (Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, page 13). 

VOWELI 

Senakrit: e,d.- i, i: «, 4.* in- — — 4: i4; «; A. 

TamU: a, dv f, i: ii, 4; ; — ; f, ,i'; ,, i; hi; A. 


CoKeoNAim. 

Onttnrali, Sanskrit: A, kk: p, gh: ng. Dentals, 

Tamil: A, »y. 

V Palatab, Sanskrit: cA, cAA; j,jh\ n. Labi:Ji, 

Tamil: cA, A, 


Sanskrit: r, rA; d, dA.* n. 
Tamil : /, — ; — ; n. 

Sanskrit: js, pA; A, AA; m. 
Tamil: p, m. 


Linguals, Sanskrit: (, (i: ^ p. SnuTowels Sanskrit: 

Tamil: fi— Taaul: 

SibiUnii and Aspirate, Sanskrit: g (or /), sA, s, A. 

Tamil: — 


Ift r, /, f . 

y, Ik •; ft /» »• 
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METHODS OF TRANSLITERATION suggested hg different authorities^ for the purpose of reproducing IN ROMAN TYPE, 
THE CRITICAL EQUIVALENTS OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABETS, with the compromise suggested for 
THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA.~(Cola 8, 9.) 



The dianitieal dots mag he omitted at optioUf but preferential! g where the original text aeeompemtes the romenized version. 

No l.->rcriian Grammar. London, 1828. No. 2.— London, 1841. No. 6. — Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. London, 1867. 

No. 3.-~ Pemian Dictinnni^. London, 1852, No. 7. — Arabic Lexicon. London, 1868-74. 

No. i.-^Grammairo Pcrsniic. Paris, No. 8.— The International Nnmtemata Oriontalin— Peraian, etc. 

No. 5.— Arabic Grammar. I.ondon, 1874- 7!>. No. 9.— TA# InUrnntiomU Jfnmismsta Orienta/ia-^Arahic. 
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ERBATA. 


Some errors have crept into the Map, which was not submitted for final 
revision, but only the two following are mentioned. 

pp. 4, 14, 37, 89, 108, etc. The province of Tondamandolam between tho 
Eastern Qhnts and tho Falar river, correspoAding with tho modem districts of North 
and South Arcot, is omitted. The Tondaman, prominently inserted in Tanjorc, hood 
of tho petty chief of Fudukotah, did not exist at the same early period. 

p. 108. The western boundary of Cholamandalam, Kutokeri or Eotakarci, is 
synonymous with the modem Kodagu or Goorg. 
p. 6. Fvr ‘Kabburga* rtad ^Kalburga.* 
p. 24. For ‘Qougodh’ read *Jougadh.’ 
p. 39. Fitr * MusulipaUm ' read * Mosulipatam.* 
p. 44, line 22. For * specimens’ read ‘coins.’ 
pp. G3, 57. For ‘ Ala-ud-din ’ read ‘ ’Ali-ud-din.’ 

p. 59, line 19. After ‘Not worth a cash’ add ‘Quad. Mol. Diet. p. 245, 8.v.’ 
pp. 91, 93. For ‘Anegundi’ read ‘Anagundi.’ 






COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The part of India to which tho following Section of (he International Numismata 
Oriontalia refers is that lying to the south of the Narbada (Narm&dti) riTer, and the 
Yindhya Mountains, now known as the Dakhan, to distinguish it from Ilindustan proper, 
a term which, in its restricted sense, is confined to Northern India. Detwoon them lies 
an extensive tract of hill and fore.st, the Highlands of Central India, which forms not only 
a geographical, but also an ethnographical boundary, sejmrating tho Aiy'an from tho Dravidian 
races. Tho latter, although not the first occupants of the land, preceded the Aryans. They 
appear to have arrived by successive immigrations from their Trans-IIimalayan scats, driving 
out or enslaving the aboriginal inhabitants, and each new swarm pushing tho precc-ding arrivals 
onwards until they settled into their several localities, where tucy now form the Tamilian, 
Canarese, Telugu, and other conununities. In tho course of those displacements, some, unable 
to find a resting-place in the plains, betook themselves to the Highland n gion, where they have 
preserved their primitive character in feature, language, and manners, with little change.i 

Hefore being restricted to their present limits, the Dravidians, as may be inferred from 
scattered communities of their race still subsisting in the Sub-llimalayan region, tho R&jmahal 
Hills, etc., appear to have been spread over Northern India, whence they were ejected by 
another race of intruders from the north-west. The Aryans, after establishing themselves in 
the Punjab, eventually became the predominant power in the Qangetic valley, but they do not 
appear to have crossed the Yiudhyan barrier in force, or to have gained a permanent footing 
in the Dakhan.* This did not hinder them from maintaining a friendly intercourse with their 
southern neighbours. When the traditionary Agastya, overcoming the obstacles interposed by the 
mountainous regions, penetrated into tho south,’ he found a people enjoying advanced institutions 

* They ere comprehended iroder the generel Senacrit term of .^applied thii term to the co^hitry on their rij^bt hand, which thin 
I>akihiiidpath<^amainu, ot whomaliatiagivenintVilaon’e Ban* became tinonymoni with nmtk. In like manner the country 
eerit Dictionary, mi o«M,p. 396. The oulyone of theae now found *hefnre (plirvd) then became jMa, and purai—*ast; and the 
oziiting, under the namee therein given, u on independent clan, inbabi^nti piu-hyat or eMtcma. Another word for eaet, prichi, 
are the Skraraa, who occupy a dUtrict to the west of Gnnjam. aupplied the Oroek* with their name of iVetii for the people of 
To theee may be added the Khonda, Oonda, Bhili, Sautali, and the Gongetic valley. 

other rude tribee. * Hence the additional name or title given to him of Vindya* 

* The Sanscrit word Dakthina (vulgo dekhon) signifies rijkt Kuta, Vindbya>humbler'. Wilson, Diet. p. 773. 
as distingnished from If/t. The Aryans, coming from tho west, 
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NUMISMATA ORIENTAUA. 


and a literature of their own, which enabled them to appreciate the elegance of the Sanscrit 
language, and to profit by the Aryan learning, of which it was the depositary. At the same 
time they imparted, not imacceptably, to their visitors, all that they knew themselves.^ Nor 
did the mutual advantage of these new relations end here. Thenceforward Sanscrit continued 
to be sedulously cultivated in conjunction with native literature, and in after-ages, when the 
existence of the former was imperilled by the wars and political convulsions that overwhelmed 
its original seat, it not only found an asylum in the South,* but was transmitted in its most 
approved condition to modem times.* But although the Dravidians were not the earliest settlers, 
and although they have not been exempt, and that in no small degree, from external infiuences, it 
is from them that the civilized part of the Dakhan derives its characteristic features in language 
and institutions. Among the latter may especially be noticed its monetary system, and the coins 
in which it is expressed. These occur in great variety in all parts of the country, according to 
the range of the dynasties from which they originated. But here a preliminary difficulty 
at^pneo presents itself. The history of these Pawers has never been written. Nor is this all. 
In some instances the territorial names of the countries over which they reigned have been 
.changed and their limits altered. The sites of some of their capitals arc unknown, or are 
only recognized by inscriptions (fortunately not rare), and by the coins found among their ruins. 
Even those, when discovered, are too often without legends or dates, by which they can be 
assigned to their proper authors. The principal and most important of the states of the Bakhan 
arose in the northern part 'if the country, the physical character of w’hich was favourable to 
their territorial aggrandizement. The natural aspects of the southern districts, on the other 
hand, kept the people. distinct from their northern neighbours, and their relations were confined 
in a great measure to transactions among themselves. The most remarkable feature of North 
Dakhan is an extensive table-land rising on the north from the Valley of the Tapti, and 
bounded on the wast by the Suhyadri Mountains. Most of our maps exhibit well-defined ranges 


* That Dra vidian literature had been highly culti , ated by native 
ftt\idt'iit:i nt an early periud cannot be disputed. But the pre- 
ferfnee of European ncholnrs for the study of Sanscrit has kept 
its merits too much in the shade, although it has not been possible 
to ignt»re them altogether. Ih-ofessor Mtt\ Miiller admits that 
there are grounds for believing that the Taittiriya or Bhck 

yajnr J'etta hnd been studied and annotated by the non- Aryans 
of Drhvidft, from which he draws a grutuil(;ltfl inference adverse 
to its antiquity (Sant. Lit. 2nd ed. p. 334) ; and he refers to 
Pr. AVeber’s notice of a northern pandit quoting with respect 
the commentft of Ddhthii^lyag on Vedic subjects. According to 
Burucll, the science of grammar {vytikara^a) wot cultivated in 
the south from a very early period, n.t as derived from Sanscrit, 
but as rommuiiicated from a divine source, in other words, as 
being of indigenous origin (Aindra Gram., 1876, pp 6, 15, 63; 
66, 67, etc.). It hns fiurther been held that the Sanscrit phonetic 
system was derived (in part at least) from tire south, and that the 
original Aryan alphabet was ** snperseded by the more exact and 
appnquinto sj’stem of the south *’ (E. Thomas, in Prinsep’s Essays, 
vol. ii. p. 50; and Dynasty of the Guptas, p. 31, mo/#), and 
certainly the harsh sounds of the cerebral consonants agree 


bettor with the rugged tones of the Turanian dialects than with 
the polished utterance of the Ar)'an tongues. Dr. Qundert has 
pointod out the not incorisidemble miinbcr of Dravidian roots 
adopted into Sanscrit, a fact persistently ignored by northern 
paudits (Zeit. Morg. Gesch. vol. xxiii. p. 517), to which Dr. 
Ottldwell adds his tostirhoiiy in the Second Edition of bis Com* 
poiativo Giutmuur, p. 454, et teq, 

* ** It must never bo forgotten,’* Burnell observes, ** that under 
the barbarian kings of Southern India . . . Sanskrit literature 
flourished more than it perhaps had ever done before, and that 
not only did this foreign civilization reduce Southern India to 
order but even extended thence to the Malay Archipelago.’* 
And ho adds, in a note, that the Javanese civilization was derived 
from Kalinga, and from Southern rather tnan Northern India. 
— Preface, BumelPs Vam^’abrahmana of the Sama Veda, p. xxxix. 

’ Several of the standard texts have been edited with much 
acceptance by southern scholars, and the most approved commen- 
taries on Abe Vedas were the work of the celebrated minister of 
Vijayanagar^ the last notable Hindu kingdom of the south. 
BurueH’s Aindra Oram. 1875, pp. 5, 15, 53, 67, etc. ; Bir W. 
Jones on Vaivaswata, As. Res. vol. i. p. 236, 8vo. edition. 
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of hills on the north, the oast, and tho south, but they are not really continuous like those on 
the west. On those three sides the plateau is dcflinctl by an abrupt slope or scarp, rising 
occasionally into detached groups of hills and rocky ridges unconnected with each other, ^ 
but, sometimes, as at Kamb&kam-drug, Nugari-nose, and other places, attaining a considerable 
height. The eastern limit stretches in a southerly direction as far os Ycnkatagiri and Tripati, 
whence it slopes towards the SL>uth-west until it moots the Suhyadri chain at tho place where 
it is broken by the remarkable gap, PalghAt. Those natural limits are pierced by passes 
called gh&ts, through which the roads are carried that afford access from tho low country 
(or Pdyan-ghdt) to the upper plateau (or lidld-ghdt), Ilcnco tho boundary-linos have 
received the names of the^northorn, eastern, and southern ghdts. It was on this elevated 
table-land of Kuntala, as it was originally called, that the principal Hindu kingdoms 
known to us wore established on the subjugation of tho aboriginal settlers. Iloro, for about 
fourtoon or fifteen centuries, tho Andhras, the Chalukyas, the Y&davas, and other dynasties 
ruled, until tho Mahommedan conquest swept \>ver tho land, and coutmued in tho ascendant. 
With tho destruction of Hindu States tho name of Kuntala fell into disuse, and was 
replaced by three principal territorial designations, viz. Maharashtra, Karnataka, and Andhra, 
derived from the languages spoken by the inhabitants. A lino drawn frem the city of 
Bidar to Sad&shivgarh on tho Malabar coast, curving first somewhat to the north, and then 
pursuing a south-west course, marks approximately the division between tho Mah&ratfa and 
tho Canareso inhabitants. A second line, carried nearly due South from tho same point, 
a little west of Ifandidrug, Adwani, and Kolar, separates tho Telugu-spcaking |>coplo of 
AiKihra from tho Kamatuk, a term which by a strange perversion nas been transferred 
to the Tamil country, now known as the modern Carnatic. Of the maritime country 
on either side of Kuntala,* tho Konkan on the west has generally followed tho fortunes 
of the dominant power above the gh&ts. The corresponding strip on the oust side 
consisted of two provinces, Kalinga, reaching from the Mah&nodi to the God&vari, was tho 
first settlement of the Andhras, and Vengi, which, extending from the God&vari to Nellore, 
belonged to tho Pallavas, an aboriginal or very early race, subjugated by the Chalukyas, 
first in the table-land, and afterwards in Vengi. Both fell under the sway of tho Chalukyas 
of B&jamahendri ; and the name of Vengi, like that of K.untala, became obsolete, while 
Kalinga still retains its name, although it is now rarely used. Subsequently it was added 
to the kingdom of Orissa. The rest of the Dakhan, from Kellore and the gh&ts to tho 
sea, is the ancient Dr&vida-ddsam, the lifiid of the Tamilians, the typical as well as the 
oldest section (certainly in India) of tho Dravidian" family. From time immemorial it 
has been known as the country of the Choi a Ch^ra And P&ndyan princes, dynastic titles 
assumed by different families which have successively risen to eminence. The northern 

1 Manual of Qoologj of India, 1879, rol. i. p. ir, introdnetion. proper ; 5. KatStaba; 6. Varalatta ; 7- Barbara. But the lists 

* Tbe Konkanas general! j (Saptakonkana) were— 1. K4ra{a ; vary, and some show Kura and Musbika, as tbe two most 
S. Tula or Tulnnga ; 8. Got or Gora rbshtra ; 4. Konkana loutberlj distrioti, but they m, in fact, •nb^risions of K4ni)a. 
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portion, or Cholnmandalam,^ extended from the Kaveri to tho Pular, to which was added 
by tho conquest of tho Kurumbarnadu tho district of Tondamandalum, as it was thenceforth 
called. From tbo Kaveri to Cape Comorin, Pan(l 3 ’‘a mandalam, and tho Chora country 
comprised all the territory westward to the sea; but on the dismemberment of the latter, 
then the most powerful of the three, in the fourth centurj% its eastern portions wore formed 
into two minor states, Sernluin or Chora proper, tho capital of which was Tulkad and 
Konganadii, tho chief city of which was Karur (Caroor), near the Palgh&t ; while tho 
western districts on the seu-coasts bocamo known os Kerala, now constituting the kingdom 
of Travancoro. 

The following is a tabular statement of the principal dynasties of the Dukhan, the coins 
of which may bo expected to bo identified. 


A. — Hindu Dynasties of South India. 


I. Tho Andhros of Kuntala. 

II. The Pallavas of Didami, Vengi, and Kanchi. 

III. The Kadambas of Kerala. 

IV. The Chalukjas of Kuntala. 48D-ii8d a.d. 

V. Tho Chalukyrs of R&jamahendri and Vengi. 605-818-20. 

VI. The Chola-Chalukyas. 820-1150 P a.d. 

VIT. The Rathors or Rattas of M&nyakheta (Milkhed). 660-972. 

VIII. Tho Kalochuris of Kalyan. 1128^1183. 

IX. The Yddavas of Devagiri (Daulatdbdd). 1187-1311. 

X. The Y&dava Hoysala Ball&ls of Dwar&samudra or Hal^bidu. 1047-1310. 

XI. The Kakatiyas of Anumakonda, or Orugal fWorangal). 

XII. The Cholas \ 

XIII. The Chorus ? of Drdrida-desam 

XIV. The Pa^idyas ) 

XV. The Pandya-Cholas. 

XVI. The Kongu, or Ganga Cheras. 

XVII. The Yddavas of Viviyanagar, Dijanagar, or Anagundl. 1334. 

XVIII. The Y&davas of Maisur. 


This list does not include two minor dynasties, viz. the Sil&h&ras of Eolh&pur and the 
Verna Reddis of Kondavidu, of which few details were forthcoming. 


' The tran^tenition of this name caaiei much peqplexity, 
owing to the peculiar sound of the Tamil letter which has 
been rendered by /, r, j\ sA. There being already two /'s and 
two r s, Desehi describes it as another r, formed by pressing the 
tip of the tongue to the extreme back of the palate, producing a 
sound, which, in despair, he compares rocs vitula mainm vocanta. 


The initial is pronounced Bometimos as i, sometimes as eh. 
lienee comos the s6ra, s6la, rh6U, ch6ra mandalam of different 
writers. The early Fortugnese and Dutch voyagers always wrote 
Choramandala and Choramandel, and as the former, like the 
English, often prononnee the eh hard, the modem Coromandel is 
easily accounted for. — Caldwell, Comp. Gram. pp. 28, 20. 



DYNASTIES OF 8. INDIA. 


B. — The Mahommedan Kings of the Dakuan. 

L The B&hmanies of Kabburga. 1347-1525. 

II. The Adil Sh&his of Bijapur. 1489-1660. 

III. The Nizam ^h&hia of Ahmadnagar. 1490-1607. 

IV. The Eutb Sb&his of Qolconda. 1512-1671. 

V. The Ism&il Shfihia of Elichpur. 1484-1568. 

VI. The Berad Sh&hia of Bidar. 1492-1669. 

VII. The Firuki of Kandeah. 1379-1396. 

VIII. Tho GhoriP of Malwa and Mandu (Capital Dh&r). 1387-1568. 

The coinage of these Mahommedan princes does not en^er into (ho seopi^ of our present paper. 

Of all these dynasties, long enduring and widely ruling, ns some of tliein were, wo possess 
numismatic examples in appreciable numbers of the Andhra, Chalukya, and Bijanagar princes 
only in North Dakhan. Those of Drdvida are more numerous, although ex.iiuples of tho earlier 
princes are still scanty. 

Coins of tho Mahommedan rulers are also rare, but are known to exist in larger numbers 
m private hands, and may hereafter possibly be fully illustrated. 

During the last two centuries many local governors, Zamindars, Poligars (PWayakars), 
and district chiefs,' taking advantage of tho weakness of the paramount power, assumed tho 
right of issuing money coined by themselvijs, and thus have flooded the com. try with gold, 
silver, and copper in endless variety, the later issues becoming more and more degraded, till 
all resemblance to the typo from which they professed to be derived was lost. 

It thus happens that of tho great number of uneurreiit coins which are constantly 
discovered, very few are worth the attention of the numismatist. Specimens of »alue for their 
rarity, or the light they throw on the past, are doubtless not of un frequent occurrence, but 
they seldom find their way into the cabinet of the collector. Gold and silver pieces are 
speedily converted into jewels. The copper, of which vast quantities are collected by itinerant 
pedlars, are sold as old metal, and amongst the heaps of these, which have been occasionally 
inspected, it requires a practised eye and much patience to select a piece worth preserving 
from the mass of dirt and verdigris with which they are associated. 

The prizes that have occasionally rewarded such quests show what may be expected when 
more have been rescued from the goldsmith's crucible and the brazier’s melting-pot. 

> Such were the Bhjas of Sunda, the Bedar chiefs of Shorapur, and Bednur or Naj^r, the Red(jli8 of Coiidavir, tho Polij^ars 
of the Ceded Districts (Ball&ri and Kadapa), the Zamindars of Kamnad and Shevagatiga, tho Nuwubs of Savanur, Ginji, 
and Kadapa, the Nayaks of Tanjore, Trichinapali, and Madura, etc. 
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Oi such as have hitherto escaped that fate, a few are preserved in museums, whore they 
have excited little attention. More have passed into private hands and been dispersed.^ Few 
have been hitherto published.* 

The series now- to be described consists of a Collection formed in India during several 
years, from 1825 to 1859, supplemented by a few examples communicated by the iBombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socict 3 % and such as could be found in the British andi Indian 
iluseums, and a few in private cabinets. They are arranged in three Classes : — 

A. — Bio Coins of lead, copper, and mixed metal, found in the north of Kuntala, especially 

in the Deltas of the Godavari and Krishna. 

B. — Coins of Dravida, and the Western coast, exhibiting the progress of the normal native 

currency, from the prehistoric purdm (described by Mr. Thomas in Vol. I. p. 52) * 
to the artistic issues of th'' Vijaj^anagar mint. 

C. — Coins of h]astcm Dravida and Coromandel, imitated apparently from a northern type, 

intermingling hy degrees with those of Class II., and becoming gradually degraded 
till they exhibit the scarcely recognizable symbols of the latest native coinage. 


* Prof. H. H. Wilson, -As. Res. vol. xvii. p. 669. 

* Tho following list contains all wi^h which I am acquainted : 

I. A single plate in Marsden’s Numis. Or. 1823-6. 

II. A single plate, No. civ. in More’s Hindu Pantheon, 1828. 

111. A nominal list of Col. Mackenzio’s Collection, without 
figures or descript' jn, and comprising 55 gold coins, 
33 silver, 47 copper, and a few lead types, of which a 
few are described in the next (Wilson’s Cat. ii. eexx. 
1828). 

lY. Select coins from originals and drawings in possession of 


the As. Soo. by H. 11. Wilson, with figures. As. Res. 
vol. xvii. 1832, plates iv. and v. 

V. Incidental notices of single coins, by James Prinsep, in 
Jour. As. Soo. Bengal. 

VI. Numismatio Oleanings. Madras Jour. lit. and Sc. vols. 
zix. or XX. o.B. or vols. iii. and iv. n.b. 1857-9. 

Y'll. Occasional notice in J.R.A.S. Bombay, from 1844 to 

1870. 

VIII. Occasional mention in Proceedings J.A.S.B., and 
IX. In Indian Antiquary. 
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A.--NOETEEIIN DIE COINS. 

SECTION I. 

ANDHEAS. 

The first class contains the earliest dic-struck coins.* They belong cliiefly to the Andhra 
dynasty, of which both the era and the original seat are involved in inueh obscurity. It is 
certain that the princes of this race were established in the Valky of the Krishna and the 
Delta of the Godavari about the beginning of the Christian era, wlu'iice they extended their 
sway across the Table-land to the opposite coast, and as far north as Bombay and Nasik. But 
they are also stated to have flourished previously on the banks of tln^ (iang(\s, and the evidence 
in support of this assertion requires to be carefully examined in virtue of its bearing on the 
character and description of their coins. The materials available for this pui’poso are : — 

I. The Lists of Hindu kings found in the Puranas. 

II. Statements in the works of Greek and Roman wriLei's. 

III. Contemporary historians. 

IV. The Coins themselves^ 

I. The historical part of the purdna^ professes to give tho successi»)n of all the princes 
who have ruled over India from tho beginning. Tho earlier portion, nhiting to the avowed 
past, closes with the Great War, and is purely mythical. The rest purports to bo a prophetic 
narrative of what will take place subsequent to that event. This part begins by stating that 
seven dynasties will reign over the kingdom of Magadha, of which the last and the longest is 
that of the Andhras. The fourth is the well-known race of the JMauryas, the epoch of which 
has been fixed by the identification of its founder Chaiidragupta witli the Sandracottus or 
Saudracoptas, who was tho ally of Seleucus Nicator. An approximate date is thus obtained 
from which to calculate the era of those that follow. 

The results so obtained, as will be seen hereafter, do not synchronize with calculations 
based on other more reliable data, and there is also reason for discrediting the list of princes 
as they stand in the several pnrdnas on account of the irreconcilable differences they exhibit, 
as may be seen by the accompanjdng comparative tabular statement. 


' Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 61. 



ANDHRA DYNASTY ACCORDING TO THE PURANAS. 



from MSS. * WiUord int«po« Vrtii., b,tw« 



NOTICE OP THE ANDHRAS BY THE GBEEE3 AND HOMANS. 
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From this Table it will be seen that none of the lists agree absolutely with each other, 
either as to the succession of the names, or in the specified duration of the reigns. Neither 
do any of them establish conclusively that the dynasty contained thirty princes, nor that it 
lasted for the fixed period of 456 or 460 years. One name may probably have dropped out 
of the Matsya list, which if recovered would easily make up the full nominal tale. 

Although such discrepancies and omissions in these lists militate generally against their 
reception as reliable authorities,^ it must be remembered that they relate to matters of remote 
antiquity, that they probably were compiled at a comparatively recent period from older 
documents, which have perished, and that they have suffered equally from errors of tran- 
scription, the omission, displacement, and misreading of names and figures, to which MSS. 
on perishable materials like bark and palm-leaves are especially liable. Nor should a fertile 
source of confusion be overlooked in the practice, so frequent among Indian princes, of taking 
different titular designations during the course of their careers and assuming corresponding 
vernacular titles, by one or other of which they were subsequently distinguished during ard 
after their own lifetimes.^ 

Allowance being made for these drawbacks, the lists exhibit a certain congruity in 
themselves, the average duration of reigns is nowhere in excess of probability, whilst they 
receive occasional confirmation from independent sources.’ 

II. Of this nature is the support derived from the v^orks of Classical writers. 
These rest mainly on the statements of Megasthenes, who, about the year 295 b.c., was sent by 
Seleucus Nicator as ambassador to Ohandragupta, Emperor of the Prasii^ at whose Court, in 
the City of Palibothra, he resided for a considerable time. • Unfortunately his work, ra 'IvSiKa, 
is lost, and his narrations are only known frpm fragments embodied in the writings of others. 
These have been diligently collected, and critically arranged by Schwanbaeh. Among 
them is found the loft- quoted extract, from the elder Pliny (vi, 17, 19), in which he refers 
to the Andhrm. In describing tho lower course of the Qanges, he adverts to the 


1 Of tha eighteen purdnai, four only contain dynastic lists, 
fepreaenting all the in^Ugenons history of which the Hindus can 
boai^ Theae are 

The Matsya. 

The Yishnn. 

The Bh&garata, and 

The VSyu. 

In these the erente of the past are told in the form of dialogue, 
np to the close of the Great War of the Mah&bhhrata. ' The 
narrator then amunes a prophetic style, and foretells the succes- 
sion of princes who are to rule in the future. The dates of those 
oompositions are unknown, but the best critics consider that in 
their present form they cannot lay claim to high antiquity. 
Colonel Wilford pronounced them to be modem compilations 
from Talnable materials no longer in existenoe (As. Res. t. 244. 
Sto. ed.). In which he has been foUowed by M. Bumouf, the 
translator of the Bhtgayata ; by Prof. Wilson, who has made 
the Yishnn aooesriBle in an l^lish Ysnion, and by Colebrooke. 


According to 'these anthoritios, the pm'dnas date approximately, 
some from the ninth or tenth centqry, and others as late as the 
sixteenth or seventeenth. The Yishnu is assigned to the eleventh 
or twelfth century, and the author of the Bhhgavata is said to 
have lived at the Court of the Ballala king of Devagiri, in tha 
thirteenth century [eirea a.d. 1210-20]. Bumouf, vol. i. pref. 
Ivii-viii and xcviii ; WUson. pref. 1-li, and pa»$im, Colebrooke's 
Essays, vol, i. p. 03. On the other hand. Col. Vans Kennedy 
thinks they were written in their present form at a very early 
neriod, and hence from tueir great age are called piit'dnai. 
Mr. £. B. Powell, Principal of the Madras University, from the 
.'atemal evidence of astronomical facts, contained in the Vishnu 
Pur&na, assigns to it an origin west of the Indus. Madras 
Journal Lit. and Science, vol. xvii. p. 1. 

* As. Res. vol. ix. p. 138, 8vo ; Cunningham, Bhilsa Tope, 
pp. 92-93, also 108-109. 

* Prof. H. H. Wils&n, Preface to Yishnu Pur&na, vol. 
i. p. oviii. 


BLUOT 
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On the south gate of the Sinchi Tope, a memorial of an oflfering made by Ananda> son 
of V&sishth&/ in the reign of Satukarni, has been found' by Gen. Cunningham, who attributes 
it to a younger son of Gautainiputra. 

But the most interesting of the Northern inscriptions is engraved on a rock at Gim4r in 
K&thi&wad, to commemorate the repair of a tank, ^he dam of which had been breached by a 
flood. Originally constructed in the time of the Mauryan kings, it was now restored by order 
of Rudra Daman, the Kshatrapa (or Satrap) ruler of Gujar&t, in the year 72 (?), who is stated, 
inter alia, to have “ obtained glory, because he did not destroy (the) S&takarni, liord of the 
South (Dakahin&pati), on account of their relationship, although he had twice conquered him.'' 
The era of the so-called Sah dynasty, to which Rudra Daman belonged, being still undetermined, 
the And*Iira king referred to cannot be identified.^ 

As was to be expected, inscriptions become more frequent in the Dakhan. The rocky 
hills around Nasik, Jun&r, K&rli, etc., in the Puna district, contain numerous Buddhist 
cave- temples, on the walls of which Jhe names of their founders and the particulars of their 
gifts are engraved, but only a few contain matter of historical interest. Those at Nasik have 
been carefully copied and translated, and one of the' longest among them records the gprant 
of a village by “ the Great Queen Gautami," in the nineteenth year of her grandson, Sri 
Pudumayi VAsisthiputra." She is described as *'a daughter of royal sages, the mother of 
(the) S&takarni Gautamiputra (who was) the destroyer of the S&kas, Y&vanas, and Palhavas, 
. . . who exterminated the race [vanau] of Khag&ratha, and established the glory of the 
S&tav&hana family [kula^, etc. She, the Great Queen, the mother of the Great King, and 
grandmother of th^ Great King, in the nineteenth year of 6ri Pudumayi, bestows," etc. 
And this is followed by a later decree of Sri Pudumayi himself, here styled ^*the Lord of 
Navanara," in which ho modifies the preceding acts of the Lord of Dhanakata" (his father), 
at whose instance the village had originally been given. 

In the same cave a further edict records the gift of two pieces of land, the one conferred 
by (the) S&takanii Gautamiputra, the Lord of Dhanakakate himself, the other by his Queen 
Vasisthi.^ 

The name of Pudumayi is found in two other caves (Nos. 3 and 27), spelt Pu|umai in 
No. 3, but in both ho has the title of Yasishthiputra. Gave 24 furnishes another royal name, 
(the) ^^takar^i, Sri Yajna Gautamiputra/ A few more names of lesser note occur, such as 
that of Krishna, Raja of (the) Satav&hana family (Ati/a), residing at Nasik, in Na 6^ hut 


1 Bhilsa Tope, pp. 264, 272, pi. xix. No. 190. 

* LaMen places the event in bO b.c. (Muir, Santk. Texts, 
vol. ii. p. 142, Ist ed.); Prinsep, though with hesitation, in 
189 B.C. ; Dr. Bhau D&ji inclines to 200 a.o. (Joum. Bom. 
Branch Roy. At. Sou. vol. vii. p. 117-120). Mr. Newton in bis 
Coins of the Shh Kings places Rudra Dhman about a.d. 40-46 
{lb, voL ix. p. 17), which Mr. Thomas is ioclined to regard 
with favour (J.R.A.S. vol. xiii. n.h. p. 624). This inscription 
has attracted much attention, having been edited and tranalated 


bytPrinsop (J.A.8.B. vol. viii. pp. 8S4-348) ; by JM. H. H. 
Wilson (Prinsep’s Emays, ed. Thomas, voL ii. pp. 67-67); by Plrof. 
Eggeling (Bur^, Second Rep. p. 129)^) and by Bhagwaa LSI 
Indraji and Dr. Biibler (Ind. Ant. vol. vii. pp. 267-268). 

* Trans. Inter. Orient. Cong. 1874, pp. 806-386; Jmm. 
Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soc. vol. vii. pp. 87-41. 

* Rhja Qantamipatra Swami, S'li Yajna S'htakarri or Gratmnf- 
putra 11. (Trans. Or. Cong. 1874, p. 840). 
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without royal titles^ and therefore probably a relation only of the royal house. He has been 
considered by many as the second in the purdna list, which is obviously incorrect, as the 
Andhras had not then settled in the Dakhan. If he was a 8atav4hana, he would, as will 
afterwards appear, be one of the later, or Andhrabhritya section. The name of Maha H&kusri, 
found in what is called the Chaitya Cave (No. 10), may refer to the similar name in the 
remarkable sculptures at N&nagh&t, now to be described.^ At the ancient site of Junar (not 
without some grounds supposed to bo the Tagara of Ptolemy and the Periplus), the 
inscriptions in the numerous caves are of little historical importance. But a cave at the heact 
of the N&nagh&t pass, on the road leading from Jun&r to the Eonkan, calls for more special 
notice. It appears to have been a work of charity, excavated as a resting-place for pilgrims 
ascending the pass, the vestibule being furnished with seats for the use of weary travellers. 
Within this, on the front wall, are sculptured six life*size figures, now much defaced, each with 
a name carved above it. Within is an inscription^ of some length, but in bad preservation. 
It imports that certain sacred offerings were given by Vwiisiri or Vedasri, who is supposed to 
have constructed the cave ; but his connection with the figures sculptured on the wall is not 
apparent, there being no complete translation of the text.’ They seem, however, to represent 
the members of a single family. The title of the first is, ‘*Tho auspicious Raja Satavanana, 
the prosperous.’’^ Next are two figures, a woman and a man, superscribed *^Devi N&yanikaya, 
the Queen,” and ”§ri d&takar^i.” Then, following them, '*The Ohiaf {virah) of the 
Mah&rishtras,” or it may be ” of the great Warriors ” ; and then two young men, styled 
respectively, ^*kumdra (or prince) H&kusri,” and **kumdra l^&tav&hana.” 

In 1839 Dr. Bird opened the largest tope at Eii^heri (Eennery), in tbe island of Salsettc, 
and found two inscribed copper plates, which, unfortunateb^ have disappeared without having 
been critically translated. Attempts made by Dr. Stevenson and Pandit Bhagw&n Lai to 
restore the imperfect transcripts left by Dr. Bird have yielded results irreconcilable with 
each other — ^to the strange extent, that names read by the former cannot be traced at all by 
the latter. The same date, however, has been read by both, viz. the year 245, but there is 
nothing to show what era is referred to.’ Frinsep thought it might bo equivalent to 
A.D. 189; but beyond proving the dominion of the Andhr as in that region, this memorial, 
as we now possess it, must depend for its value upon new discoveries. 

A few other Andhra names have been preserved, which, though not perhaps those of 
ragning prince^ may be worth noting for comparison with the legends of any coins that 
may be discovered hereafter. Such are D&sa Kami,. Ohivari Kama, Naga Eanda, the nephew 

* TniM. Or. Csaa. pp. S48-344 ; Joon. Bom. Brsnoh. Roj, gm inbaniled a Urge fao-nmile of it is iti present condition. 

Am, Soo. roL rii. p. 48. * Rijn Brimuklm S'ftto?4luwa SrimSn. 

* I.R.A.8. toL ir. p. 287; Josm. Bom. Branch, Roy. As. * JooA. Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soc. tol. t. p. 82; Arch. 

8oc. Tol. liL p. 404, ai^ toI. xiii. pp. 810-812. 8srv. West. India No. 10 (1881), p. 68. 

» PndMddy owing to the dilapidation of the tablet. Mr. Bnr- 
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of 6ri Yadnja^ §&ta Ear^i, (son?) of Gotamiputra, at Eanberi, Raja Virasena, the Abhtra of 
Nasik,^ etc. 

The inscriptions in several cases also record benefactions made by a member of the family 
of the Eshatrapa ruler of Gujar&t, which bear on the history of the Andhras by the support 
they give to the assertions in the Girn&r record of Eudra D&man. They are found in five of the 
Nosik Caves, and in the great Ghaitya Temple at E&rlL The donations are all made in the 
name of Ushavad&ta, the son of Dinika, describing himself as son-in-law of Eshatrapa Nahap&^a, 
the Eshaharata, RAja or Ruler of QujarAt. They consist of villages, cows, money, which he 
confers with a lavish hand on priests and Brahmans ; in one instance the gift being that of 
his wife Dakhamitra, the daughter of NahapA^a. From this it would appear that UshavadAta 
was Governor of the subjugated province of Nasik, under his father-in-law. It may 
further be inferred from the munificence of his gifts, from the length of time necessary 
for the construction of the cave-temples bearing his name, and from a military expedition he 
was ordcrc^ conduct to MAlaya, that his charge must have been extensive, and that his 
rule lasted for a considerable time. The tablets at EArli and Junar merely give UshavadAta’s 
name and family. 

IV. The last remaining source of evidence is that derived from coins. These are found 
in considerable numbers in the deltas of the Erish^a and GodAvari. The most common are of 
lead, rudely executed, more or less coated with white oxide; others are of copper mostly 
alloyed. I They bear a general resemblance to the type described by Prinsep and Wilson, 
under the name of Indo-^ythian or Barbaric Coins.* Few have legible epigraphs, but some 
of them, which seem to be more recent, are better executed, and exhibit legends with the 
names of the later princes in the list. 

Another type, differing remarkably from those above noticed, occurs in the Western or 
Maharashtra districts. They are of a coarse alloy, and like the last mentiv/ued pertain 
exclusively to the latest names in the series. 

The information gleaned from the foregoing sources of evidence may be summed up in 
few words. In the third century b.c. a Dravidian colony, probably the latest migration of the 
race, is found occupying the Lower Valley of the Ganges, and consisting of several communities, 
of whom the Andhras* and the Ealingas were the most conspicuous.* The earliest reliable 

* Journ. Bom. Branch Boy. As. Son. toI. t. pp. 22, 24, 26, to ^aT• been somewhat of a Bepublioan character. An aggr^a* 

28 ; Trans. Or. Cong. 1874, pp. 3is6-34l tion of clans, independent as regards their internal economy, but 

« J.A.6.B. Yol. iii. pi. XYiii. p. 227, figs. 2, 3, 6, 22, and pi. united by a common interest. Colonel Dalton found something 
xxY. p. 436, figs. 1, 2, 3 ; Yol. iY. p. 626, pi. xxxiY. p. 684, ^,1. of the same kind among the Kfils, and a more perfect example is 
xlix. figs. 23-8 ; Ariana Ant. p. 414, pi. xy. figs. 27-33. afforded by the Knmmbar communities of Tonda^dalm in 

* The Peutingerian Tables place the Andrb Indi to the the Camatio, desoribed in £llit*s Treatise on hlir&si Bights. 

NoHh of the Ganges, plate xiii. Dalton, J.A.8.B. rol. xxxt. pt. ii. Ellis, Beplies to Queries on 

* The normal constitution of these Turanian coloniee appears Hirftsi Bights. 
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ineiition of them by Greek writers represent the Andhras as living under a monarchical form 
of government, and as being tho most powerful section. Native accounts assign to them a 
succession of thirty princes, who ruled for a period of 456 years, first in tho north and 
then in tho Dakhan, but tho details given on this authority are inexact. Of their alleged 
supremacy in Magadha during this long period there is no proof beyond the assertion of the 
Paurunik writers ; while more trustworthy evidence shows that they could not have occupied 
so important a position during the period stated. Tho probability is that they took advantage 
of the anarchy consequent on the disruption of the Mauryan empire after the death of Asoka, 
and obtained a temporary footing in the eastern portion of it, from which they were dislodged 
by the arrival of later intruders, and driven to seek for a resting-place in tho direction 
previously taken by colonists of their own race, of whoso prosperity in their southern 
settlements they could not be ignorant. As seems to have been tho general practice in these 
early times, they moved about bodily with their slaves,^ their flocks and herds. Following the 
line of coast, tho Kalingas settled in the country north of the Godavari, where their name ij 
perpetuated in that of the province, as well as in that of the seaport of Kalingapatam ; while 
the Andhras, after resting awhile on the shores of the Chilka Lake, in some old maps called 
Parikad Andhari (and where a pergunna, entitled Andhari, still retains their name),* and proceeded 
further south, establishing themselves on the Krishna, and made the city of Dhiinakakato 
their capital. This is supposed to be tho modern Dharaiiakota, tho ruined site of which, 
marked by the extensive mounds characteristic of old fortifications, is seen on tho Krishna a 
little above Amriwati. Thence they spread over the greater part of Kuntala, till their 
territories extended from sea to sea, and from the Goddvari on the north to the frontiers 
of Cholamandalam on the south, and Banaw&si on the south-west. 

A pressure powerful enough to dislodge ^ whole people and drive them from the region in 
which they hod taken root must have been no common one. Such a force is found in the 
restless spirit which animated tho Scythian hordes about two conturios before the Christian 
era, and made itself felt through Central Asia.^ After they had overrun part of Persia and 
Affgh&nistdu they entered India, took possession of tho Gangetic Valley, and even penetrated 
beyond the Vindhyun Mountains.^ 

There is thus no ground for tho statement of the purdtias, which assigns tho Empire 
of Magadha to the Andhras, in succession to two shorter dynasties following tho Mauryas. 


' The Telugu serfs or Agrestial hIuvcs are called Mhlas, a term 
of doubtful origin (Caldwell, p. 649), but it may with some 
probability be deduced from the aboriginal people of M&I-bbOm, 
now part of Midnapur, a Gangetic province, forming part of the 
earlier location of the Andhras. Vish. Pur. vol. ii. pp. 166, 166. 

^ Hunter's Orissa, Official Map, a.d. 1871. So also Hbjen- 
dra's Map, vol. i. p. 201. 

> Gunuingham Arch. Rep. vol. i. p. 139; vol. in. p. 29 et 
icq, and p. 42; vol. v. pp. 20-1, 62; Rhilsa Tope, p. 125; 
Ariana Ant. pp. 134, 303; J.E.A.S. x.s. vol. v. p. 182; vol. 
vii. p. 380 ; Joum. Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soc. vul. ix. p. 143. 


• Inscriptions dated in tho reign of Knnishka, the most 
powerful Indo-Sycthiun prince, have been copied at Mathura by 
Ge”. Cunningham [cupm), of tho lust century n.o. ; and coins, 
evidently of tho Indo-Sythictypo, have been found in con.siderable 
numbers ut Jougaejih, in the Puba Kondah Taluk of Ganjam. 
Mad. JourCl. of Lit. and Science, vol. iv. n a. pp. 76-8. To the 
same cause may not improbably bo assigned tho introduction of 
several of the predatory tribes in India, as the G6jani, Uumdsis, 
Bedars, Mnrawars, noted for their warlike qualities and fondness 
for the chose. 
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The recently discovered- inscriptions of Kanishka at Mathura prove that the Scythian power 
had been firmly established in Magadha during the last century b.c. ; and as Kanishka 
was followed by more than one successor of his own race, their rule must have been 
prolonged into the first century of our era.^ This view is also incompatible with the chronology 
of the purdnaa by which the epoch of the Andhras has been commonly computed.^ According 
to that mode of reckoning the sum of the reigns assigned to the princes of the three 
preceding families,^ or 294 years, is deducted from the known date of Chandragupta, b.c. 317, 
and the commencement of the Andhra dynasty is thus placed in b.c. 23, and its termination, 
after a duration of 456 years, in a.d. 437 — a conclusion irreconcilable with their recognition 
as an existing power by Asoka^s edict, and the absence of any mention of them in the 
annals of the Dakhan, which have now been ascertained with tolerable accuracy from the 
latter part of the fifth century ; on the other hand, they can only be relegated to an earlier 
date, antecedent to the time of Kanishka, by rejecting the paurdnic list altogether. 

A solution of the difficulty, however, is obtained by supposing the earlier Andhras to 
have been contemporaries of the Mauryas and their successors of the other earlier dynasties 
before they obtained a footing in Magadha.^ 

On this theory it is possible to derive a probable date for their migration to the 
Dakhan, which will harmonize better with other authorities. 

Assuming, as before argued, that the Andhras were contemporary with the Mauryan 
dynasty, and accepting thC statements of the purdnaa that they flourished under a succession 
of thirty princes for four centuries and a half,* we obtain an average* of fifteen years for 
each reign. This; affords a clue by which to estimate, approximately, the time of the 
Andhra migration to the Dakhan. 

Now, looking down the list of names in the Tabular statement, at page 8 {ante)^ the 
eye is arrested, about the middle of the column, by that of Kuntala Sw&ti Kar^a, as being 
the only instance in this series, of a personal formed on a territorial designation — a 
circumstance significant of some remarkable incident in the career of the individual, which 
may not unfairly be taken to have reference to the establishment of his people in the 
province of Kuntala. Now, as he stands thirteenth in the most complete list, his era, 
at the average of fifteen years to a reign, would be 122 b.c., which gives 261 for the 
duration of their empire in the Dakhan. In another list (that of the Brahmandu) he 
appears in the sixteenth place, which would bring him to 77 b.c., and the Dakhan rule 
to 216 years a.d. 

Vague as these calculations are, they afford grounds for assuming, in the absence of 
more reliable data, that the Andhra migration took place about a century before the 
Christian era, and that their power survived for two centuries after it. 

1 Cunningham, Arch. Rep. vol. ii. pp. 42-46. * Prinaep makes a similar suggestion with refdknnoe to the 

* Wilson, Yish. Pur. toI. iy. p. 203, where the end of the Sataor Satrapa princes of Gujarkt. J.A.S.B. yol. yii. p. 347. 

dynasty is plaoed a.d. 419. * Wilson, Vishnu Pur. yol. i?. p. 199. 

* The Indo-Scythian dynasty^! Kanishka. See twie 4, p. 16. * The exact ayerage is 16*2 yean per reign. 
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On the events that happened during this later period in the Dakhan, history is silent. 
Some light is obtained from the insoriptioas before described, which show that the fortunes of 
the dynasty culminated in the reigns of the twenty- first and twenty-second king^ Gautamfputra, 
the latter of these, was the most conspicuous of the later Andhras. He offers the first example 
of a name taken by the reigning prince from that of his mother ; a practice followed by many 
of his successors. 

This has been considered by some to be a remnant of the Turanian law of inheritanoe, 
under which property was transmitted through females, as is the case to this day on the 
Malabar coast. 

General Cunningham suggested that it arose from the Queen’s desire to do honour to 
her purdhity by adopting tlie name of his giiru. This he afterwards rejected for an 
explanation proposed by Dr. Buhler, who attributed it to the practice of polygamy in B&jpdt 
families, where it is followed to distinguish the offspring of different mothers.^ 

But none of these suggestions are satisfactory, no such customs having prevailed among 
the Andhras or other people of Dravidian race. With more probability it might be connected 
with something memorable in the character or history of tho Qaoon-Mother herself, a view 
which derives support from an examination of tho place in tho li^t to which her name must 
be relegated. This, it will be seen, presents a somewhat unusual appearance, and, taken with 
the first occurrence of these metronyms, lends colour to a suspicion that there may have been 
some interruption to the succession, not unlike a break in the old l*ne. 

For the reigns immediately preceding the 22nd {viz, from the 18th to the 2 1st) are repre* 
sented as having been unusually short, the 20th and 21st lasting only from one to five years and 
six months respectively, which, although not incompatible with the known uncertainty of human 
life, is also indicative of unsettled times, in connection either with hostile inyasion or intestine 
disorders. The language of the inscriptions contains allusions which may apply to both 
these conditions. Rudra Ddman, in the Gim&r tablet, claims to have twice conquered the 
Andhra king, and to have been withheld from dcdtroying him by motives of clemency and 
family ties. Again, the long inscription in the Nasik cave (No. 26) points to a turn in the 
tide of fortune, and credits Gautamiputra, not only with the expulsion of tho invaders, but 
with dispensing the public revenues, ‘'levied only according to law," as if such had not been 
the case previously. This may have been caused by the disorders to which all states, 
especially those in the East, are liable under the scourge of foreign invasion, and still more 
if the indigenous population should take part with tho invaders. Tho normal inhabitants of 
Kuntala appear to have boon the people called Pallavas — a bold. Lardy, warlike race, who 
never failed to assert their independence when a favourable occasion offered, as will appear 
more fully hereafter. In the inscription they are mentioned in the same breath with the 
S£kas and Y&vanas, by whom we understand tho Scythian and Indo-Bactrian invaders from 

^ Stupa of Bharah&t, p. 129. 


BLLIOT 
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Gujarat. Sdkas or Sac® is a common equivalent for Scythians, and In the Nasik caves 
the term occurs more than once.' And Yavanas Is now a general term for foreigners, but 
at first was more particularly applied to Greeks; and here with especial force to the 
conquerors of Gujarat, whose silver coins of the so-called S&h type are evidently taken 
from Greek models. The expression, “ho left no trace of the race of Khagar&tha,'' has 
probably further reference to the expulsion of the Sikas. The tribal name of the Satrapa 
ruler is not mentioned, but in No. IG (p. 3G5) Nahap4na is styled the Satrap King Kshahar&ta 
Nahap&na, a title approaching closely to Khagar&tha Nahapdna. 

In support of the other hypothesis that the old Andhra dynasty underwent a change, 
there is the asvsertioii that Gautamiputra “established the glory of the S&tavahana race or 
ICtila/* a name not before known in connection with the old royal family. 

On the above grounds, slight and isolated as they are, wo may bo permitted to found 
a hypothesis, which may give them some coherence. 

The powder which gained possession of Gujardt in the century before the Christian era, 
pushing its advances onwards, effected a lodgment in the Dakhan, about the same time that 
the Andhras were advancing along the valleys of the Godavari and Krishna. 

Nahapdna obtained his position in Gujardt by conquest, either on his own account, or 
us the delegate of some Scythian or Parthian lord paramount. 

The Satrapa rule was long firmly established in Gujardt, and their hold on the Dukhan 
provinces was no transient one. 

Ushavadatha, the , governor, on the part of the first Satrapa, constructed some of tho 
Nasik Cave-templec, and conducted a military expedition into Mdlaya (Malwa) or Malabar ? 
(No. 19, p. 328). Rudra Ddman was 5th or 6th in succession to him.^ 

I assume that tho relations between the two powers’' were sometimes friendly, sometimes 
tho reverse, and that at length they ended in a serious war, in which the Andhras were 
defeated, and a period of anarchy ensued. A bold adventurer, whether a relative, or a 
subject of the reigning family, took advantage of the confusion to seize on the throne. 
Having driven out the foreigners, and restored order in the provinces, he established the 
Satav&hana .branch of the Andhra dynasty firmly on the throne, of which it continued 
in possession for abo\it 115 years, until its extinction in tho person of Pulomat, the 
thirtieth Prince of tho lin... This supposed revolution may explain tlie origin of tho 
tenn AndhraMnVy/i, or servants of the Andhras, in contradistinction to tho Andhrs^dtiya, 
or the true Andhras. That the mother of Gautamiputra took a prominent part in the 
transaction seems probable. She describes herself as “Queen Gautami, the presiding genius 

' Nos. 14 and ‘2, though ^111) aomo doubt in the former ai Khag&r&tha, Nithaphi^a, and Cbastana whose name stands ftrst in 
counocU'd With the names of Ushnvad&tha, owing to the fracUire tho inscription of Jusdun (Bombay Juum. vul. ?iii. p. 234} 
of tho stone. without any family designation, and the relation in which they 

^ Boiiibuy Journal, vol. vii. p. 20 ; Burgess, Arch. Report, stood to each other, whether of fouiil) or othce, is not apparent, 
pp. 130-3. There is a break in the Im.? of Satrapa between the * J.R.A.S. vol. xii. pp. 23-60. 
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of powers .... the daughter of royal sages, the mother of the ^dtakarni,” etc. And 
when in addition her name is found so remarkably associated with that of her son, and 
adopted by others as a household word, while no notice whatever is taken of hor husband, 
we may conclude that there was some good cause for the distinction. 

The foregoing supposes that Gautamiputra’s exploits were confined to the expulsion of 
the S&kas from his own territory. Gen. Cunningham * takes a much larger view of his 
importance, and by a calculation, founded on Asoka’s celebrated edict, identified him with 
the famous S&liv&han or S4tav&han, the founder of the great Siika era, from which all the 
chronology of Southern India is calculated. If his data are well founded, there is much 
to bo said in favour of this view. 

The practice first seen in the case of Gautamiputra is repeated in the names of several 
of his successors, as wo Icam from the cave inscriptions and from coins, by the help of 
which we are enabled to construct the genealogical list given on the next page : — 


' Cunningham^ Arch. Rep. vol. r. p. 20. The Sfimscrit 
word Saka has two meanings (Wilson's Sans. Diet.) : 1 t, with 
the first syllable short® “a prince, an era,” country,” or 
in the plural, *Uho people of a country, Scythians, Sacie”; 
2nd, S4ka (long), A power, an era.” These terms, with tho 
name of tho Prince Vikramaditya, which is nothing more than 
a title meaning ” the Sun of heroism,” and assumed by numerous 
princes, go far to account for the confusion that exists upon tho 
subject. 

Many celebrated natiye princes adopted eras of their own, 
which after flourishing for a time passed away. Such are those 
of the Guptas, the Balabhis, Sri Hanwha, etc. A popular 
mnemonic yerse enumerates six (J.B.A.S. vol. x. p. 128), tho 
three last being future. Of tho others, the Yudhishthira Saka is 
obsolete ; that of Vikramaditya, current in Northern India, dates^ 
from a king of Uj jayani, said to have expelled the lodo-Scythians 
in 57 B.C., whence ho has the epithet of SaAdn (*wfoo of the 
Scythians), and afterwards to hare been slain in battle with 
Sfiliv&hana in 78 A.D.—strtements carrying contradiction on 
their face, for the interval of 136 years between these events is 
fatal to the idea of a personal collision. Shlivkhana is the 
presumed founder of the third S&ka en, par excellence, in use 
•outh of the Narbadt. It commences with the installation 
or ahh\$h$ka of its founder, after the supposed defeat of the 
Ujjayani prince above mentioned. Thus both traditions appear 
to be founded on successes gained over the northern invaders of 
Hindustan. 

The obscurity in which the subject is shrouded has frequently 
exercised the ingenuity of the learned. Dr. Bhau Daji, iu 1862, 
at first came to the same conclusion as Gen. Cunniugham and 
fixed on Gautamiputra (J.R.A.S. Bombay, vol. viii. p. 1'8). 
but finally agreed with Mr. Justice Newton (lA. vol. viii. p. 238) 
in favour of Nahap&pa, deeming it improbable that an era so 
widely adopted could be derived from the exploits of a bumble 


prince, whose capital was Paithfm on the Go<lkvari (id. p. 233). 
Mr. ForgUHHon, on the other hand, considers Gautamiputra to 
have been the most important sovereign of his time, but tho 
chronological theory adopted by him placed his reign in the 
fourth century (J.R.A.S. n.s. vol. iv. p. 127). Afterwards in 
an unpublished memoir (1876) he came to the conclusion that 
the S6ka was founded on the abkitheka or inauguration of 
Kanishka, the great Indo-Scythian king, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with a victory over Scythians. At the same time he 
relegates the origin of the Vikramuditya era to a much later 
period. The latest opinion, that of Dr. 01denbei|^, coincides 
with Mr. Fergusson’s (Ind. Ant. vol. x. p. 216). 1 am inclined 
to agree with Mr. Fergusson that t''e Saka era had nothing to 
do with tho Scyriiiaus, unless the Gujarkt knhatrapas are included 
under that dosiguation ; and I share in tho doubts expressed of 
an actual Skka-conquering prince of Ujjay&ui at that early period. 

One of the S&kos set aside whs that of the Sri llarsha, king of 
Ujjayani, a prince of great fame ; but it is not probable that be 
would have ubolislied so remarkable an established era of his 
BuppoKod predect^sHor. It is further observable that no date 
founded on the Samvot Skka has hitherto been found earlier than 
the ninth century, or a.d. 811 (J.R.A.S. Bombay, vol. ii. p. 371). 
Dravidian tradition is conKi.steDt in assigning the origin of the 
Bkka to Sktavkhaua, ruler of Pratishthana, which Col. Wilford 
(As. Res. vols. ix. and x.), on the authority of Col. Mackenzie, 
accepts. Others represent him os a Shmana, which may be 
either a Jaina or a Luddhist, and in describing bis advance to 
attack the enemies of his country (Taylor's Cat. Rais. vol. iii. 
p. 42), 08 made from the CodAvari northwarda. Jaina writers 
generally describe him as an author and a man of learning. 
The coincidence of bis itume, the Sktav&hana, with that of bis 
race in the Nasik temple insc.iptioris, go far to prove that the 
Southern traditions arci deserving of credit, and therefore affoiding 
support to Gen. Cunningham. 
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( SivMwdh 
22 < 

I SS&takarm 

23 Ckiutamfputra . . • 

f Pu^umayi, Foloznat 
YA^iahthiputra I. 


Qautami (?) the Great (Queen. 
Yanishtlif. 


25 Sivaari S^iitakar^i 


Ma^liari. 


I Sirisenai or Siva Skanda 
Slitakarpi, Ma^hariputra 
Sivala Kum ••• 


Gautami II. 


I Yajnaari Gautamfputra II. 
f Yidivdya Kura 

28 Yijaya 

f Yadaari Chandaari. 

29 I SKtakarpi. 

( Y^4i8lifli(putra II. 


I Yasishthf 11. 
ViiishtW 111. (?) 


30 Pulomat. 


Of these namer Nos. 22, 23, 24, are obtained from Nasik Care (26) insoription supported 
by coins. The 25th and 26th rest on a ooin recently discoYcred at Kolh&pur, and an 
inscription at E&nheri.^ That of Yajnasri, the 27th, is also found on coins with the addition 
of the metronym Ghratamiputra^ confirmed by the Nasik Caye (24), in which the reading is 
Gbiltamiputra, so there must needs haye been a second princess of that name. G-en. Cunningham 
has a coin, of which he kindly sent me a sketch, on which is the figure of an elephant, 
with the epigraph 

B4jM VdiitMputOBa Siri Chanda 

which introduces a third Quejn- Mother, named Y’Asishthi.* 

From this it would appear these female names are more of the nature of titles, which 
took the^ place of the indiyidual proper name of the reigning Queen. 

* R«p. Or. Htw. Oong.f J.E.A.S. Bombay, to*, xii. p. Kumdra Fa* (or F<md$) ttrifo, 

* Chandra Sri, which ia written Yada Sri in the RadoliSe which would imply that at the time YadSari waa only a prince 

MS. ol the Malaya Pur., haa been ^ppoaed to be the author of and had not aucceeded to the throne. In the lait line t^ worda — 
the ipaor^rilbn at Khna^S^ which, aa imperfectly read, pnrporta JfaAd Andhija Kuta 

to record the gift of 7000joowa by SarAiariya (or. Subhamiya), hare been read, which ahould remore any doubt that might exiat 
probably 4he Queen-mother.' After the invocation at the com- whether the N&nagbtt aculptnres represent indiriduala of the 
mencement, doonr the wMi — Andhru. 
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The last nine reigns from the great Queen inclusive embrace a period, according to the 
years assigned to each, of 116 years, to which, on Gen. Cunningham’s assumption, if we add 
78 A.D., the conclusion of the line is carried to 194 a.d., or deducting Gautami’s own reign of 
twenty-eight years to 166 a.d. Calculating these nine reigns at the average of 15*2, the date 
of their termination would be about 213 a.d. 

How that termination was brought about is unknown. The two or three centuries before 
and after the Christian era seem to have been a period of turbulence and change, presenting 
opportunities to the aboriginal races for throwing off a foreign yoke. The two most ancient 
indigenous peoples of whom reliable information survives, are the Rattas in the West and the 
Pallavas in the East of Euntala. 

It was from them that the Chalukyaa wrested that province in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The Rat^ threw off their yoke in the eighth century, and established an 
independent dynasty at M4nyakh4^, now Malkhair, which subsisted for a considerable time. 
At a subsequent period they rose against the Mahommedans, and still maintain their sturdy 
independence, not only in their own Mahftrdshtra, but in other parts of India. The Pallavas, 
driven from B&d&mi, established themselves successively for a time at Vengi and at Conjevaram 
in the South, and ultimately became fused in the mass of the population. Their name now 
only exists in tradition, or is preserved in some local association. 

From whatever cause, and at whatever period, the Andhras took up their abode in the 
Dakhan, they have left memorials of their power, showing that it lasted for no inconsiderable 
time. The classical name of the Telugu province is Andhradesam, and the Andhrika literature 
abounds in works composed in Sanscrit or in Telugu, which are still studied and highly 
appreciated. One of the early names of Kuntala was Earn4taka, which, although now 
erroneously given to the Dr4vida or Arcot province, is applied by all natives to the part 
of the Dakhan east of Maharashtra and north of the line of GhAts, throughout which the 
Kanarese language is now spoken. The term was probably derived from Karna,^ the dynastic 
name or title of the Andhra princes, who, besides its employment in the form of Sata Kami, 
had frequently the terms Earna or Ear^i, Sata, Swata, etc., varying (as Professor Wilson 
observes) ’ to suit the metre, joined to their proper names. 

Further, the two branches of the GodAvari, where the river divides to form the Delta, are 
still distinguished by the names of the two great Queens, the Northern as the Osutaini, and 


* Orammanans assig^n a difTerent et}Tnon, and derive the word 
from kartia^ ** black,” in allusion to the black soil, called reff'fd 
and cotton-soil, which abounds in many parts of the province. 
To this it is objected that tlie regatf is not peculiar to Kuntala 
or even to the Dakhan. According to tho Geological Survey, 
“Tracts are found scattered throughout the valley of the 
Krishna, and occupying the lower plains and flats of Coimbatore, 
Salem, Madura, Tanjore, Ramnad, and Tinnevelly. 'J’lierc is hut 
little in Mysore. . . The great alluvial flat of Surat and Broach 
consists of that soil. It occupies the depress-on between Ahmed- 

hb&d and K&thihwkd, connecting the head of the Gulf of Cambay 


with tho Run of Cuteh” (Manual of the Geology of India, 
ch. xviii. p. 432). 

The name of Karna still «»rvi in many places, us, for example, 

Knrnl-pun District. — Ind. Ant. vol, i. p. 20b* 

Karoaghar, an ancient city in Sagiio, near Jabalpur, mentioued 
by Prof. Hall. 

Kiirnavati River, now Kayan, or Kane of tho maps, sonietinies 
written Kiraiiavati. The Kainus of Arrian. — Cun. 
Ancient Gcog. p. 4^7 ; Cun. Arch. Hop. vol. ii- pp* 
446, 463-4 ; ib, 1804-5, p. 4o3. 

* V. Pur. vol. iv. p. 201. 
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the Southern as the Ydsishthi channel. The Telugu term applied to the agricultural serfs 
(see p. 15, note 1) has before been referred to as brought by them from their native country in 
Bengal. It may be added that the Telugu people are known as ‘Yadagas or Northerners by 
the other Dravidians, from whom they were further distinguished by their finer physical 
dcevelopment as the tallest and handsomest section of the race. 

Other monuments of Andhra rule are found in their religious edifices. Professing the 
faith of Buddha, they signalized their devotion by the construction of Stiipaa,^ of which that 
at Amr&vati, on which the name of Pudumayi has recently been read, was probably 
unsurpassed in the East, and by the excavation of numerous Cave- temples, among which that 
at K4rli is conspicuous. 

The coins of the Andhra monetary system have already been noticed with reference to 
the historical evidence deducible from them. They differ from those of the rest of Southern 
India, and have a character peculiarly their own. The prevailing metal of which they are 
composed is lead. A few occur of copper, and some of alloy of copper and tin, but none 
of gold or silver. As yet they have only been collected in the deltas of the Krishna and 
God&vari, and recently a few have come from the Western Mahratta State of Kolh&pur. The 
greater part of the Andhra dominion is now included in the territory of the Nizam of 
Ilaidarabad, where the facilities for numismatic research are small, so that it would be rash to 
conclude that the Andhras had no gold or silver money, although the large find of leaden 
pieces somewhat favours that presumption. 

Professor Wilson has remarked on the prevalence of silver billon and copper in the 
Grarjco-Bactrian cuirency, w’hile that of the Indo-Scythian consisted exclusively of gold and 
copper ; the latter in large quant* ties. And he quotes Arrian’s statement that the Indians 
with w^hom Alexander came in contact wore without gold [aypvaiot, Arr. Ant. 347-9], 

The characteristic of the Andhrian coinage was the employment of lead with but a small 
proportion of copper. 

General Pearse has called my attention to a passage in Pliny to the effect that India has 
neither brass nor lead,® receiving them in exchange for precious stones and pearls, which may 
afford some explanation of this peculiarity. 

The lead is generally very pure, a careful analysis detecting only a trace of copper, 
probably accidental in some specimens. One class of coins was found to consist of a kind of 
speculum of an alloy of lead and tin, and another of an impure lead ore, which gave them 
the appearance of a coarse alloy. 

They are stamped with symbols of a Buddhist character. The obverse has figures 
of a lion or horse with the name of the sovereign, but his effigy, never. The reverse 


' Two haTe been demoliebed within my own recollection, one at Ondiwiids* by the Department of Public Works, about 1842, 
the other near Gocanada, by the pittapur Zemindar, in 1848 (Mad. Joum.) ; Ind. Ant. toI. zii. p. 34 ; some others are 
yet standing at Batiprola, Juggispetta, etc. 

* India neque es neque plumbum habet, gemmisque suis ac margaritis hmo permutat. — Nat. Hist zxziT. 17, Els. Ed. 
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has often the Buddhist cross or wheel to which the name of Ujjain symbol has sonietimes 
been giyen.^ 

The pieces vary greatly in size, they are generally round, sometimes square. Some are 
only struck on one side, the reverse being plain or exhibiting marks of tho substance on 
which, they had rested (wood or stone) to receive the impact of the upper die. 

Many of the smaller pieces appear to have been cast in moulds, with tho figure of an 
elephant rudely represented by three convexities, with or without legs, these in tho latter case 
mere stumps, thick or thin, long or short. On the die-struck specimens, the elephant is sharp 
and symmetrical, facing mostly to the right, tho trunk pendant or raised over the head. 

On the larger lead pieces is a stately manoless lion, the reverse with Buddhist emblems, 
or plain; while on the thicker alloyed specimens from the Krishna the animal has an ample 
mane, is short-legged, one paw uplifted, and on the reverse a vase (tho Drona) between two 
candelabra. It is doubtful, however, whether those latter truly belong to tho Andhra dynasty. 
The coarse, thick, impure lead-pieces from Eolh&pur form a third type. They have the effigy 
of a bow and arrow on the obverse, and a many-arched chaitya with other emblems on tho 
reverse. 

Good representations of the former, leaden, etc., will be found in Madras Journal, vol. iii. 
N.s. pp. 234-249, platos ix. x. xi. ; and of the latter, from Kolhapur, in Bombay Journal 
vol. xiii. p. 303, plates iii. iv. l)escription8 of coins without plates \r'ill also bo found in 
Bombay Journal, vol. xii. p. 407 ; Ind. Ant. vol. vi. pp. 276-7 ; Ind. Ant. vol. ix. p. 61. 

The monetary value of the several pieces, and tho relation in which they stand to each 
other can only be surmised. The unit appears to be the smaller leaden kind first mentioned. It 
is found in the largest numbers, and though varying in weight may be taken to average 
about thirty-five grains. From this a scale, Ascending by a process of reduplication, will be 
found to include the most prominent examples hitherto found, as thus: — 

35 _ 70 _ 140 — 280 — 660,» 

From the disappearance of tho Andliras, about the end of tho second oi beginning of the 
third century, to the rise of the Chalukya empire in the fifth, we have no numismatic record 
of any important or leading power. 

The country from the Mah&nadi and the jNarmadi to tho Qod&vari seems to have been 
parcelled out among many local chiefs, the forerunners of the Doralu and Racnawars of 
modem times, who enjoyed a quasi independence. 

' This symbol, which is ossociated with Uj jam, in firtuo of tho * But the scale does not proTide for all the rarieties which 
old Asoka letters bearing that name, has \een lately identified range from 20 to 40 --60 to 60—70 to 90—100 to 14U— ISO to 
with the original local Sun-worship of India. — Num. Chron. 200— 260— after which the two heaviest I possess are 669*0 
1880, Article on the Indian Swastika and its Western* and 602*C. These, the only examples I possess, were found in a 
Oounterparts.** Mr. Thomas tells me it occurs also on some of deserted site at the village of Chittala, in the Temagudem 
our early English Samitaf where it also clearly refers to the Talook of the Qodkvari district. 

Sun-parallels of Stonehenge, etc. — Buding, Supplement, late ii. 
fig. 17, and pi. xxvi. fig. 18. 
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Traoes of these may still be reoognized in the settlements at Rutnapur, in the Ryagarh 
province of Nagpur, and the hill districts of Orissa and Gan jam, whore a specimens of 
local coinage have been met with, like those at Gowgadh in Ganjam Yellamanchali, eto.^ 

With these may perhaps be associated the maned-lion coins, doubtfully attributed to the 
Andhras in a former paragraph. Others may be looked for, as these little^frequentod districts 
are more fully explored. 

Note. — Since the foregoing was written Dr. Biihler has sent me the proofs of an essay, 
in the preparation of which ho assisted, on the ‘^Discoveries'** made by Pandit Bhagw&nl&l 
Indraji, at Sopara and Padana. 

In the course of these investigations the Pai>dit, when excavating a tope at Sop&r&, 
came upon a copper casket, in which he found a silver coin, represented in the subjoined 
woodcut, critically reproduced by an experienced artist from an electrotype copy of the original. 
The coin weighs thirty-four grains, and exhibits a strong resemblance to the pieces of the 
Sah dynasty. Thus the anticipation haxarded above, that gold and silver coins of the 
Andhra dynasty might still be in existence, has been ‘realized. 

The obverse of the piece in question, bears the head of a king, with an inscription which 
Bhagw4nl41 reads “ Yajna Satakar^, the king Gotamlputra,"* thus corresponding exactly with 
No. 27 in the genealogical table given above. The inscription on the reverse is very 
imperfect. The Pai^dit makes some ingenious attempts to restore it, which result in the 
doubtful tentative reading, “Yajna Sutakarni Gotaraiputra, prince of Chaturapana." This 
he compares with another inscription above a water cistern recently discovered at Nanaghat, 
read as “ Chatarapana Sataka^i (Satakanii) Yasathi (Ydsishthi)," and he suggests that this 
Chaturapana may be the father of Yajna l^ri, for reasons which he gives at length. 

Following these indications Dr. Biihler refers to the inscription. No. 11, of the Junior 
Series in Burgess’ Reports, vol. v. pi. v. recording the gift of a fountain, which the Pandit 
reads, “Of the Queen of . . Yasishthaputra i^&takar^i, (who is) descended from the race 
of Kardamaka kings, (and) the daughter of the Mahakshatrapib Ru . . 

From these facts Dr. Biihler deduces the following conclusions ; — 1st, that Ydsibhtha- 
putra Sdtakan^i was an Andhra king, and that his queen was the daughter of a Rshatrapa; 
2nd, that Y&sishfhaputra Satrkarni of E^nheri (No. 11) is the same person as Chaturapana 
Yasishthaputra l^ktakanpii ; 3rd, that his queen was the daughter of the Mahakshatrapa 
Rudra, the mother of Siriyana, and commonly called Gotami, t.e. Gautami ; 4th, that the relation- 
ship of Rudra Daman with the Dakshanapati was,* on the above identifications, either through 
his son-in-law, Chaturapana, or through his grandson, Siriydna, or at least that Siriyana’s 
mother was some near relatioii of Rudra Daman’s. According to these views the genealogical 
table given at p. 8 would read thus : — 


1 Madm Jeumtl, vol. if. k.s. p. 70. 


* Bombay Jonrn. Boy. Aa. Soo. toI. zt. p. 278. 


* Plate U. fig. 7, p. 288. 
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No. 26. Chaturapana Y&sishthiputra S&takarni = Gautami II., daughter of Muhukshatrapa Ru. . . 
No. 27. Siriy&na Gautamiputra II. = 

These identifications do not appear to mo altogether satisfactory ; but if they are admitted, 
they do not invalidate the theory before given, of the revolution that brought in the Andhrabhfitya 
line, which may have been as well owing to the other causes there mooted, as to the Kshatrapa 
invasion ; while the postponement of the success achieved by Rudra Daman over his relative 
may bo taken to have helped the catastrophe which soon after extinguished the Andhra lino. 

Although the last name in the pauranic list is Pulomat, for which there is no other 
authority, it is possible that the name Purisadatta, lately discovered by Dr. Burgess on 
the Jaggayyapetto siupa^ may have been that of a subsequent pretender of the IkshvAhu 
race, endeavouring to maintain or resuscitate the name of the time-honoured line (Ind. 
Ant. vol. xi. p. 256; Dr. Biihler on Inscriptions from the Jaggayyapetto stupa). 

Perhaps also to this time, and to a similar connection with the Andhra j^&takarnis, 
may be assigned that “ Hiritiputa ^dtakani of the Vehhukadadutu (?) family," whose name 
is preserved in the P&li inscription at Banaw&si (Arch. Survey, 1881, Ins. 14, p. 100). 

[Sir Walter Elliot has asked me to describe such coins in this Southern series as chance 
to bear N&gari or North-Indian characters. — E.T.] 



Obverse. Hxtebse. 

Head, the King with a close-fitting helmet, possibly The conventional Sdh device, but the TJjain symbol 
swathed in muslin. The symbol of the Sauras of the sun appears on the left, 

or sun-worshippers is seen in the front. 

Siri yana adtakanUa Rano Ootami-putaaa 8iri yaha idtakaniaa . . . na$a Ooiami-puiaaa 

A critical difference may be detected in the style of the Hindi characters on the obverse 
and reverse. The former follow the forms of the square alphabet employed by the Andhras, the 
latter partake of several of the modifications incident to the Western style of writing, to be 
seen on the Kshatrapa Girn&r inscription (Prinsep’s Essays vol. ii. pi. xxxviii. pp. 40, 63), 
where the downstroke of the letters ^ A:, ^ n, T r, and the m in 3, are curled backwards, as in 
the legends of the S&h coins proper. The formation of the ^ « also varies in a marked degree. 

I am unable to follow Pandit Bhagv&nl&Vs reading of Cha-tu-ra pa-na-sa. In the electrotype 
before me, there does not appear to be space enough left for four conjectural letters in 
sequent order; but if we could be assured of his first suggestive reading of the initial 
consonant, there would be much reason to identify the missing name with Chashtana. 

The coins of Nahapana and Chashtana th display numismatic peculiarities which may 
have important bearing upon the age and location of the new type figured above. I 
therefore reproduce my previously-published readings >f their ooin«i» which I have tested 
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anew from the electrotypes supplied to me by Mr. Newton some years ago, as also from an 
earlier example of the coinage of Chashtana (No. B.). 

Nahapdna. 

A. Silver. Weight 31 grains. Trilingual, Mr. Newton, late Bombay Civil Service. 

Obvebsk. Revebsx. 

King’s head to tho right, with rough hair, in free ^ broad-barbed arrow, and a crude definition of a 
Scythio fashion, bound with a fillet. Very thunderbolt, 

coarsely executed. 

Legend, in imperfect Greek, with traces of the Legend, in Bactrian-Fdli characters, reading from 

titlo — tvPANNoi^i'tov. The suggestion for the right, commencing below the point of the 

this somewhat hazardous reconstruction is spear, Nahapana%ay following which, 

derived from the parallel legend on Scythian reading from tho inside, but in the reverse 

coins of more northern sites, which run direction, in Jndian-PAli letters, Naha- 

TYPANN0YNT02, etc.* panoia. 

Sir Walter Elliot has adverted, in previous pages, to the inscriptions of Nabap&na found in 
Western India. Mr. Burgess has lately collected, in his ArchaBological Beports, all the most 
recent data on this subject, and likewise revised the earlier and less perfect transcripts and 
translations, so that we now seem to have all the available epigraphic evidence before us. 

It appears that there are no less than seven inscriptions extant (at N&sik, Junnar, 
and Karle) of this king, set up, on the one part, by his son-in-law and Viceroy, 

XJshavadatta {Rishahhadatta^)^ the son of Dinika, by race; and, on the other, 

by his daughter Dakshamitrd; and also, in one case, by '^Ayama of the Yatsa-gotia, 
prime minister to the Sing, the great Satrap, the Lord Nahap&na.” He • is ordinarily 
styled in these documents *Hhe Kshahar&ta king, Kshatrapa Nahapfina,” which designation 
of Kshatrapa^ or Mahakahatrapa was adopted by Ghashtona and was continued as the Dynastic 
title of the succeeding 8&h kings of Surashtra. The most advanced date in Nahapana’s 
Inscriptions is 46, defined simply as vase, in tho year,” as if H referred to some 

well-established method of reckoning. If we test these figures by the Mauryan epoch of 
312 B.C., or the parallel Seleucidan era of 311 3.C., we have the option of three resulting 
dates, under tho Indian home system of omitting hundreds,^ viz. : 

B.C. 312 — 100 = 212 — 46 = 166 b.c. 

B.CJ. 312 — 200 = 112 — 46 = 66 b.c. 

B.c. 312 — 300 = 12 — 46 = 34 a.b. 

The Scythian dates of Vasudeva, etc., from Mathura, gave a general return by the same 
process of reckoning — of b.c. 2 to 87 a.d. But I am not sure that I should ncft now prefer 
the previous century for both classes of rulers. 

1 J.R.A.S. tdI. XT .n.s. p. 74 ; N.C. n.s. fol. xir p. 161. * The title of Serpiir^r ** Chatrap*'* tint sppeen in the 

* ** Riihabka Devaji waa the first Jain TirthSnkara — Baotrian lenea, in the fnb-Aaaa group. Prinaep, voL ii. 
th4 Prathama Jina.*’ — Oolebrooke's Esaayi, toI. ii. p. 187; pp, 210-11 ; tee also p. 223. 

As. Res. Tol. ix. p. 305; Indian Ant. 1873, p. 134; Vithnn * Buhler, Rupnkth Inaor. Ind. Ant. toI. ▼i.p. 149; Ouiming- 

Purkpo, ii. 104. See also the Siih Inscriptions in the cayes of ham. Arch. Reports, toI. t. 1875, p. 181 ; toI. xir. 1882, p. 122 ; 

Junkga^h — Burgess’s Report, 1874, p. 140, and the mention Baotrian Coins and Indian Dates, J.R.A.S. vol. iz. ir.e. p. 1; 
of “ Keyalins as proting the Jaina infinenoe in Jioee parts. Burgese’s Report, lOJi-li, p. 82 ; Albirfini, Reinand, p. 146. 
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ChoBhtana, 

B. Silver. Weight 34 grains. Col. Watson, Bombay Army. 



Obysbsb. 

King’s head to the right, with flat (Spanish style 
of) cap, and well-defined features. 

Legend, in Bactrian cnaracters (?), only partially 
legible. 


Esvebse. 

The sun and the moon 

Legmd, 

^rl rajno Kthatrapoia Syamotika putram.^ 

On the loft side, a Bactrian 'P i. 


It Boems that he had not as yet claimed the title of iHI Maha great,” prefixed to 
the Kahatrapa in No. C. 

C. Silver. Weight 23 grains. Legends, in three diflerent characters. 


Obvebse. 

King’s head to the right, with flat cap and well- 
executed profile. The secondary prototype of 
the Sah Mint device. 

Legend, in imperfect Oreek, with apparent portions 
of the word — ti;/>ANNo*)i/to». 


Beverse. 

A chaitya^ tope or tumulus, composed of superimposed 
arches, with a demilune capital. Serpent 
below ; above a well-defined boldly-rayed sun 
to the right, with a corresponding moon to 
the left. 

Legend in Indian- PdH — 

TV VfWTO . . . 

Majno mahak»hatrapa»a lSyamo]tika putrasa 

) repeated in ( 

CAawhlanoia ) Bactrian Pali. ( ChafMifata 


The inscriptions bearing the name of Chashtana, though not contemporaneous, may prove 
of considerable value in determining the system of reckoning followed by his successors, the Sah 
kings of Surashtra. We are still imable to fix with absolui/O precision the starting date-point, 
but the preference apparently remains with the wide-spread Samvat Vikramdditya^ 67 b.c.* 


^ Sayom seems to have been a fsTonrite Scythio name. It 
ooonxt in the series ^of Indo-Scythio coins with Hindi legends, 
lately pnblished by me, of which the following is a full list, with 
the associate tribal subdirisions. 




Me. 

Fa. 

Bhri, 

Bhn. 

Sayam. 


w 

JCmthotfM 

Bhay4ki$^ 
„ ...« 

Mahie ^ 


Senam. 

Kidara (Hodi P). 

..... Kirda (KardiP). 

..... BIsanam (Basthn ?) 
..... Bhadii 
Pn. 


— Indian Antiquary, Pombay, 1883, p. 6. The general type of 
this class of coins may be seen in Prinsep*a Essays, plate xxx. figs. 
18-20, and in J.R.A.S. o.s. toI. xii. plate yii. figs. 16-20. 

* Prof. Max Muller, following-up Mr. Fergusson* / suggestion 
(J.R.A.S. vol. xii. E.s. p. 271), has lately reiterated all the 
arguments tending to prore that the Vikram&ditya Samvat of 
66- 7 B.o. wa** an after-invention, or in other words altogether 
nnauthentio (NoteG. **The Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature ’*}. 
He has been answered from India, in the terms of his own 
ehalleoge, •* to show that something lees than 600 of the Vikrama 
era” can be produced in documentafty evidence, — in Mr. Fleet’s 
article in the Indian Antiquary (Nov. 1883, p. 291), where it is 
demonstrated that the reconM dates of 421 and 486 on the 
Guijsra copper plates must dearly refer to the Yikramkditya era. 
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It is evident from the coincident tenour of the subjoined inscriptions, not only that we must 
reject the j)er8onal, or regnal date of 72, in favour of a dynastic or otherwise recognized 
era, which follows on, in the terms of the Jasdan epigraph, to the similarly undefined year 127. 

Any disturbance of these written dates, inter se, is happily disposed of, by the 
concurrent figured dates on these coins, which we can now read with some certainty, 
and which practically run on all fours with the more fully-defined lithio writing. 

imeription at Jundga^h, 

This work (the oinhankmont of the Sudar^ana lake) gave way on the 4th day of the dark fortnight 
of the month of Marga^irsha of the 72nd year of Kaj4 Mah&kshatrapa Rudra Daman, whose name is 
oft repeated by tho great, the grandson of Mahdkshatrapa Choshta^a of well-accepted (propitious) name 
. . , the son of . . etc. (Arch. Rep. 1874-5, p. 129; Indian Antiquary, 1878, p. 261.1 

From tho subsequent terms of the inscription, it would seem that this embankment had been 
previously repaired or extended by Pushy a Gupta, on the part of the Great Maury a R&ja, 
Chandra Gupta, and also subsequently by Tushaspa, ‘‘the Yavana R&ja of Asoka Maurya.' 

Tho most important passage in this inscription, however, in relation to our present subject, 
is tho reference to the Andhras, which is couched in the following terms: 

He who has obtained glory because ho did not destroy Sdtakarni, the lord of the Dckhan, on 
account of his near relationship, though ho twice really conquered him,^^ (Ind. Ant. 1878, p. 262.) 

If we could rely upon the conjectural restoration of the name of Chashtana on the 
coin at p. 25, it would throw much new light upon the family relations. 

Imeription at Jasdan, 

In tho year 12T Bhddrapada, dark-half 7 of tho moon, this Satra (tank) of RAjA MahAkshatrapa 
Bhadramukha SwAmi^Rudra Sena, the great-grandson of tho son of RAjA MahAkshatrapa Chashtana ; the 
grandson of the son of RAja Kshatrapa SwAmi JayadAman, the grandson of BAJA MahAkshAtrapa . . . Rudra 
DAmA, (son of) RAjA MahAkshatrapa Bhadramukha SwAml Rudra, etc. (Dr. Bhau DAji, Joum. Bombay 
Branch Roy. As. Soc. vol. viii. p. 235.) 

Tho subjoined list of Andhra coins, bearing legends in one of the first removes 
from the old Idt character of Asoka, was compiled by me, some years ago, with a view 
to its final insertion in the present work of Sir Walter Elliot. If there are but few 

additions to the general series, there are, as far as I am aware, equally few rectifications 

to bo made in my original ducipherments. 

The Asoka Inscription at Gan jam, in the earliest Idt alphabet at present in evidence, 
prepared us for tho use of a similar style of writing among a race, who passed on their way 

to southern conquests along the seaboard of the eastern coast, or along the traditional route 

of Kama. And the near identity of the forms of the letters on the Andhra coins with 

» Vhi)iii BhagvknKd, in bis revised translation (p. 267) of this former tomdatort of the inscription, that the figure of 72 rafen 
inscription, refers to tho apparent date of 72 of this King’s not to the years of BndrwiAman’s reign, bnt to the em uMd 
reign, and adds; “ But it eoomii altogether improbable that on the Kshatrapa coins. This explanation is oonfirmed by the 
Budradhman should have reigned lor so long a time, and it is fact that the coins of Budradfiman’s son, Rudraitinha, are dated 
still less probable that he should have had a still longer reign, between the years 102 and 117 of the eame era.” 

... It seems therefore necessar*' to assume, as has been done by 
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the fixed prototypes of b.c. 260, rather suggests for the Dynasty itself an epoch earlier 
than has hitherto been conceded to them by modern inquirers. 

This is an era of much importance in Indian history, which seems to be further 
elucidated by recent interpretations of the celebrated Aira inscription at TJdayagiri ^ (sun-rise hill) 
in Outtack, a new and revised translation of which has been contributed to the recent Oriental 
Congress at Leyden, in the following outline terms : — It is sufficient here to mention 
a communication of the first importance made to the Aryan Section by Prof. Peterson, 
of Bombay, on behalf of Pandit Bhagvdnl&l Indraji. The Pandit has succeeded in 
deciphering the well-known inscription of TJdayagiri, formerly ascribed to King Aira or 
Vera, but which has hitherto baffled all attempts to read it. He shows that the real 
name of the king is Kh4r4yela, who ruled over Kalinga, and belonged to the Cheta 
family and to the Jain faith. The king gives a long account of his doings during 
thirty-eight years ; and though some of the details still remain uncertain, it is clear that 
he mentions a Western (that is, Andhra) king S4takani, and dates the extension of certain 
works at the close of 'the 165th year o^the Maurya kings.’ ” 

Assuming that the latter era dates from the Ahhishek of Chandra Gupta, as accepted by 
the Jains, or 312 b.c., this would fix Kh&r&vela's public works in 147 b.c.* 


No. 1. Lead. Size, the full 9 of Mionnet’s scale. Weight, 2£0 grains. 


Qbvbbsb. 

A crudely-outlined representation of a primitive 
semicircular bow and broadly-barbed arrow.* 
The broad arrow is rendered in an identical form at 
Udayagiii. 

At Sanchi the arrows vary, and have no barbs. 


^ The flrvt translatioii of this Inscription was made by Prinsep 
in 1837 (J.A.S.B. voL vi p. 1080), from eye facsimiles traced 
by that most accurate Palamgrapher, Caption M. Kittoe. A 
revised translation was undertaken in 1877i by Babu Raje^ra 
Mittra, from plaster impressions (J.A.S.B. 1877* voL zlvi. p. 
106), who remarked on its gene^ tenor as follows: — ‘‘The 
author of the record was one Aira, a usurper, who overthrew the 
dominion of an ancient king of Kalinga and, himself becoming 
the sovereign, repaired the city walls, etc. . . . The most important 
fhct mention^ in the record was the overthrow, by this usurper, 
of King Nanda of Magadha, and this carried him back to the 
middle of the fourth century b.c. It was not distiiiotly stated 
irhioh the nine Nandas he overcame in battle ; but eesuming 


Rstkbse. 

A chaitya, or typical form of a tumidui, formed of 
four rows of inverted semicircles surmounted 
by a half-moon ; * to th® rights a sacred tree — 
an objdct alike of the simple adoration of the 
forest tribes, and afterwards of the more 
matured reverence of the Jainas and their 
imitators the Buddhists — with seven leaves or 
branchob ; at the foot, an oblong box-pedestal, 
within which is a free definition of a arpmt 
in the form of a wavy line, with intervening 
dots. 

Zsgend. 

Jtaiio MaidrU puia§a Sivdla-kuram {kula). 

the potentate meant to be the last of the line, the time would be 
a few years before the invasion of India by Alexander the Great 
in 327 B.C.** Since this was written, I have received from the 
Pandit himself his article on the Nksik caves, extracted from the 
Bombay Gasetteer. At p. 73 he gives some further notices of 
this Inscription. 

* Wilf(^ As. Res. vol. ix. p. 173; Jacobi, Kalpn SOtra, 
p. 8, lOd ; J.R.A.S. vol. xiii. w.s. p. 648. 

’ The same typical form of bow and arrow oocuis repeatedly 
on the earlier specimens of the ancient jmmehed or hall-marked 
coins. Indian Weights, Numismate Oiientalia,- Part I. plate, 
fig. 12, etc. and the accompan;jing nate I. 

* J.R.A.S. o.s. voL zii. (1864), p. 1. 
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No. 2. Lead. Size, 7 of Mioi 
Obyerss. 

Device a rude strung bow and broadly-barbed 
arrow, ready set for use. 

Legend, 

Jiano Vdsitho-putasa Vidavd^a^kura§a, 

I place this piece in the tentative list 
than those bearing the name of the children c 


^t’s scale. Weight, 228 grains. 

Bbtxbsb. 

A conventional ehaitya consisting of three layers of 
inverted semicircleB with inner dots, surmounted 
by a chakra or wheel, perhaps the typical figure 
of the sun. To the Uft^ a sacred tree with 
seven broad-spread leaves. At the foot, an 
oblong pedestal, in which is figured a serpent, 
the wavy intervals being filled in with dots. 

the issue or descendants of Y&sithi,! earlier 
Gautami, on strictly numismatic grounds. 


No. 3. Lead. Size, 9 of Mionnet’s scale. Weights range firom 180 grains to 196. The execution of 
the dies is inferior to the preceding. Numerous specimens and examples are available. 


Obveesz. 

The usual crude bow and arrow. 

Legend, 

itano Ootami-ptUeea Vidavdya^kuraea, 


Eevebsb. 

Chhitga' deyicQ as above, but the symbolic tree is 
attached to the main device, and rises directly 
from the end or outer upright line on the right 
of the pedestal. 


Many of these coins are what is technically termed double-struck,^' i,e. the dies of a 
successor or adverse conteriporary have been repeated over the original impression, without any 
re-fashioning or possibly much re-softening of the metal of the piece itself. 

These indications are often of much value in determining the relative priority of the 
conjoint rulers. In the present instance they distinctly authorize us to place the children or 
issue of Mad&ri before those of the more prolific or possibly more powerful ancestress 
Gautami. 

The first of these coincidences is exemplified in No. 13 of the origmal plate iv., Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 1877, where the outer or natural edge of the piece retains a 
portion of the normal legend in the letters 

Mano Maddri putasa : 

while the second impress of a new die, in its false centering, overlaps the lower surface with 
the letters of a broken legend in the words 

kyrata, TUne Ootami puta . . . 

To exemplify further the custom of renewed or revised impressions upon the fully isaued 
or so to say current coin, I may add that iu one case a piece of the Gautaml-putras of type 
No. 3 has clearly had the identical legends of the original obveree re-struck or repeated over 
the obvious surface of the old reverse, 

* WCW • heaniy/ beautiful, *Aarfr, OUrrn Esther i. 1, Joe. Ant. xi. 6, 1 * perfumed.* 
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It is diffioult to determine by what prooess this was effected, as Sir W. Elliot has a 
very sharp and perfect specimen of coin No. 3, which shows indubitable signs of having 
been east — the marks of the moulds are set irregularly at the edges, and two definite orifices 
have been left at the sides to receive the metal, the superfluous quantity of which still 
adheres to the piece. 

General Pearse has lately acquired a group of five coins which seem to connect 
themselves in a measure with the above pieces, in the metal and general appearance of 
the joint issues, in the retention of the same forms of letters, and in a certain degree 
of the character of the devices themselves. 

The new coins, however, bear strange names, and cannot strictly be classed with the 
Andhra series, but rather seem to belong to some potentates who succeeded to a section 
of the dominions of that race as they made their way onwards to the Western coast. 


No. a. Lead. Weight, 250 grains. Plate II. infra. 
Obtebse. 

A chaitya with two rows of invented semicircles at 
the base, and a larger open or cupola arch above. 

Legend. 

Mad§nna dasa,^ 

No. 5. Lead. Weight, 278 grains. 

Obtebse. 

Central device similar to No. a above. ^ 

Leg$nd, 

RtAo Vadaka dmna 

No. 4. Copper. Small Coim. Size, 4 
Obvebse. 

Archaic bow and arrow. 

Legend. 

ww . . . iro 

JMo Vd§i[fho~pu]tMa Fidavdga^ kurata. 

* Md is oBs of the tilles of Lekehmi^ Vlshen Purfcca, Hall’s 
edition, vol. v. p. 887* Jhnm looks like a form of Hindi \iJj 

*to give,’ the liarathi dmen means *a gifi’^and Hom 
(•DS s, Boos) *a slave.* In S. India JMaa implies *a wor- 
shipper of Tishen.* 


Eevebse. 

A sacred tree, in a four-square pedestal, or pot, with 
curious devices at the sides. 


Revebse. 

Device, in the first instances, similar to the above. 
Later examples complicate the pedestal or box 
below the tree into twelve squares, and enlarge the 
size of the ^ symbol, which is transferred from 
the left to a more prominent position on the 
right of the central device. 

Mionnet’s scale. Weight, 28 grains. 

Revebse. 

Chaitya^ with the sacred tree represented as growing 
on the apex or summit. 


* In one instanos^ ihs * or 'emmwdrm is rspeatod ovor tha 
W Veda forma part of the name of Vadafrf, p. 8, and in the 
coin e, above; it ia stated, in the Vishon PurSea, **to be 
a Veda of the Magas or Heliolateis in 8hha-dwlpa.” Hail’s 
ed. vol. V. p. 883. 
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In the field of one specimen, a monogram possibly composed of the letters t(ichd 
or TPIT tavd; on the other example, a letter like a Ohaldaoan-Pehlvi X (a).' 

No. 6. Lead. Size, 7. Weight, 230 grains. 

Obtebse. 

Device similar in some respects to tho reverse of 
No. 1 , but tho ehaitya or tumulus in this case 
is solid, surmounted with tho usual half- 
moon, while the standard tree is replaced by a 
conch shell, tho favourite symbol of Nemi, the 
22nd Jaina Tirthankaray and equally of the 
Hindu god Vishnu, balanced on tho other side 
of the field by a lotus or water-lily, tho typo 
of the 2i8t Jaina. The conventional serpent 
appears at the foot, but free and clear of 
tho main device. 

Legend. 

Mana 06tamUputa»a 8iri Tana SatakaiMsa. 

In the last and succeeding Numismatic instances male rulers seem to have re-asserted 
their rights of kingstiip, while still in a measure recognizing the traditional law of the 
supremacy of maternity. So that the gradations, in this instance, seem to have followed 
a. the Scythic female head of the comp ; b. the ruling warrior king. Ultimately, the S4h 
kings — who affeetpd patronymics — progressed into, or more probably reverted back to local 
Itepublicanisni^ 

No. 6. Lead. Size, 6. Weight, 86 grains. 

Obvebse. Revbbse. 

Small ohaitya^ with three inverted somicirclos, and The conventional TJjjain symbol, 
free serpent at the foot. 

Legend. 

Ratio Vdti^Ao^puioia 8iri Tasatasa (No. 7 a?) 

' See Journal Boyal Asiatio Society, N.a. toI. iii. (1868), p. dcTices are figured in General Cunningham’B Bhilna Topes 
264. It may be as well to add that the occurrence of such a (1864), pi. xxxi. xxxii. The Swattika device, apar^ from its use 
letter on the local coinage need not neceosarily reduce the age of as a running pattern, was not, however, limited either to Eastern 

the pieces so inscribed to the modem limits assigned to extant orWostora acceptations, as may be seen in the examples in 

Pehlvi inscriptions. The letters of these alphabets are found on Fabretti’s work on Etruscan Antiquities, Ist Supplement, plate 

very early tpecimens of the Parthian coinage. iii. Nos. 29, 30 ; 8rd Supplement, plate xxix. fig. 38 ; and on 

* See Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vii. plate Ixi ; vases in the British Museum. — [Since this was written, I have 

NumUroata Orientalia, * Ancient Indian Weights,* part i. plate, gone more fully into the question of Indian religious symbols — 

figs. 6, 6. Dr. Schliemann, in his work on Mytasne, enlarges both in the pages of the Indian Antiquary (March — May, 1880) 

upon the identity of the Greek Trigliph with the Indian 8%oa$tika and in a more comprehensive article on * The Indian Swastika and 

cross, and there is also a lingular approach to this circular its Western Counterparts,* in the London Numismatio Chronicle, 

Indian design in many of the patterns found on his buttons or vol. xx. n.s. pp. 18-48. Dr. Schliemann (Ilios, 1880, p. 363) 
wAsrfs, the only appreciable difference consisting of the centre adopted my views implicitly, and they are found to accord with 
diet, which flUs-in the space between the four circles in the latter, the deductions indepondenUy obtained by our prominent Danish 
See Nos. 428, 404, 406, 411, et& ^A great variety of the forms Numismatic authority — Dr. Ludwig MuUer.] 
of the Vjjain ‘pattern may be seen in vol. vii. plate lii. Journal * J.R.A.S. voL xii. o.a. p. 39, and vol. i. w.s. pp. 458-471. 
of the Asiatic Soeiety of Bengal, and a series of many cognate 


Reveuse. 

Four loading circles at right angles, each composed 
of a central dot and two concentric outer circles, 
the upper pair and lower pair are severally 
connected by a semicircular line. This combina- 
tion, varied by the junction of the four balls of 
a simple cross, is conventionally recognized as 
the TJjjain symbol, to which reference has already 
been made.* 
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SIMILA.R COINS— VARIANTS OF No. 6, 

No. 7. Ono coin of this class gives distinctly tho letters flTTOT Sivasara^ No. 24 of the Puranik list 
at page 8, which reading is further confirmed by ono of Mr. Sowell’s spocimons, which contributes 
the outlines of the letters — 

• . Twftraftnc 

Pu toga Sivatira. 


No. 7a. 


Legmd,--. TO 

ilanQ FusifAo’puioia Siri Fadataiasa. Yodasri or Chanda, No. 28 o£ the Purlinik lift, p. 8. 


No. 7b of Mr. Sewell’s collection reproduces, in a more definite form, the imperfect specimen of 
Sir W. Elliot’s plate xi. 100, and retains in legible letters tho name of Fudumavi, No. 29, list, p. 8. 


.... gWH 

Jtano FasifAo-puia . . . Puyumapesa. 


No. 8. Lead. Size, Mionnet’s scale, 

OBTsnsE. 

A well-executed figure of an elephant^ to the left. 
Legend. 

Ratio OotamU pniata 8ir% Tana Satakanaoa. 


Retsbss. 

The usual four doubly rings joined by a cross. Some 
examples add a Swaetika on the obverse field, 
to the right of the ehaifyg. 


No. 9. Lead. Size, 4. Weight, 70 grains. 


Obverse. 

A boldly sunk die bearing a well-designed figure 
of a haree to the left. 


Reverse. 

The conventional Ujjain symbol. 


Legend. 

Mono Ooiami^ putaoa 8%ri Yana ta . . . 


No. 10. Copper or bronze. Size 4. Weight (average), 36 grains. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

A weU-outlined figure of an elephant in free form, Four single circles joined by cross-lines, 
with trunk erect ; without trappings. 

Legend, 

6iri SMakem, 


XIUOT 
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No. 11 Variant, The aUpluml is decorated with rich head>gear. 

^ inwi 

Yana SaiaJta. 

N.B. — The forms of the letters of the legends clearly indicate that these two coins, as well 
as those which follow, belong to a later date than the specimens previously described. 

*No. 12. Lead. Size, 6. Weight, 183 grains. 

Obyebsb. 

A woll<execntod figure of a horse to the right, with 
a half-moon in the field above. 

Legend. 

TW ^ 

Jtano G'(otami-piitaM) Saiakat^a. 

Ifo. 12a. !New coin, Mr. Sewell. Sise, 6. Weight, 112 rrains. From Gudivdda. 

Obvebsb. Rxvbbse. 

Horse to right. The TJjjain symbol. 

Legend. 

(lU)no 8ir% Cha{n)da. 

No. 13. Lead. Sise, 3. Weight, 33 grains. Two specimens. 

Gbvbiisk. Rxtxrsb. 

A crude figure of an elophant to the left. The TTjjain symbol. 

Legend. 

Sarioana or 8al$vana, perhaps a repetition 
of the name, but not necessarily indioaUve of 
the personality of the great monarch. 

No. 14 Lead. Similar coins. Three specimens. 

Legend-^ 

Siri Alois. 

The is on one occasion given as and the J2, if required for JRudra, has to be 
supplied to the existing context. 


Rbyxbse. 

Device indistinguishable. 
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PART I SECTION IT. 

COROMANDEL COAST DIE COINS. 

(a) KURUMBARS. [b) PALLAVAS. 

Along the Coromandel Coast, from Ncllore as far South as Cuddalore and Pondicherry, a 
class of thin copper die-stnick coins occurs, which, although not directly connected with the 
Andhra type, may bo appropriately considered next. They are found in considerable numbers 
in or near dunes and sand-knolls in the vicinity of the kupanta, or fishing hamlets that stud 
the shore, together with Roman oboli, perforated Chinese coins, bits of lead and other metal, 
beads, fragments of charcoal, etc. 

Those are collected by the wives and children of the fishernren after gales of wind or 
heavy rains, and purchased from them by the itinerant pedlars,’ called Labis and IMerkuyars, 
in exchange for useful necessaries, by whom they arc sold to braziers and coppersmiths. 
The discovery of articles of this description in such localities indicates the existence of a 
considerable maritime trade in former times, probably during the first four or five centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The Roman coins are all of the smallest value, and are generally worn smooth, but on 

two or three the names of Valentinian and Eudocia have been read. 

Gold coins of earlier dates, found in NeUore, Madura, Cuddapah, etc.,' niay have come by 
land from the opposite coast, where intercourse with the West was more frequent, and Roman 
relics are more numerous ; but these poor copper pieces could only have been dropped by 
mariners and traders frequenting the places where they now lie. 

Those of native origin are small, irregularly rounded pieces of thin copper, bearing generally 
the device of a bull, with occasionally some letters in the Cave-character on the obverse ; and on 
the reverse a tree, ship, star, crab, fish, etc. But their most remarkable characteristic is the 
elegance and delicacy of form with which the animals are designed, indicating a considerable 
advance in ait; and in this respect contrasting favoui^ably, both with the Andhra money on 
the one side, and with the Choi a and Rapdyan currencies on the other. 

^ Madras Journal Literature aud Sdenoo, toI. ziii. p. 214 ; other flnda have been reeorded on toe Mtlabfur or Weatem 

Coaat, Goimbator, Sholapore, eto. 
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In addition to these, a few specimens of another description, which apparently belong to 
this series, have come to my notice, but they are very rare. They are between the size of a 
sixpence and a shilling, rather thicker, of billon or some white metal containing tin, and bear 
on the obverse, some the figure of a bull, others of a horse, of the same elegant design as 
those of the copper. The only two I ever possessed had the reverse plain. 

Colonel Frederick Clerk had three or four of the same description, with one or two 
letters like those on the copper. My own specimens have, unfortunately, been lost, and 
Colonel Clerk’s were dispersed at a sale shortly before his death, ^ and I have failed in all 
my endeavours to trace them. 

In vain do we look for some independent power with which to identify this class on sure 
grounds, or even with any tolerable show of probability. ' Nothing is known of any dynasty 
or paramount ruler in that part of India, anterior to the time when the Chola princes began 
their career of conquest about the eighth century, which made them masters of great part of 
the South of India, and culminated in the overthrow of the eastern Chalukya kingdom in 
the twelfth. 

There were, it is true, two smaller states enjoying a certain independent existence in the 
Arcot district during the period to which these coins must be assigned, which deserve a 
passing notice. These were : — 

(а) An aboriginal or very early pastoral race, living in associated communities, under 
the general name of Kurimbars. 

(б) A Pallava principality seated at Conjeveram. 


(a) THE KURUMBARS. 

For some hundred years before the seventh century the country, from the base of the 
table*land to the P&lar and Penn&r rivers, was occupied by a section of the pastoral race, 
traditionally designated as Kurumbars, of whom little is known. 

Fragmentary notices of their social organization, and the ultimate fate of that part of 
them with which we are now concerned, may be gathered from Mr. F. W. Ellis’ Essay 
on Land Tenures,^ and from traditionary statements preserved in the McKenzie Collection of 
MSS. They appear to have formed a sort of Confederate State, under chiefs of their own, 
each of fwhom resided in a fortified stronghold, having a district of greater or less extent 
under its jurisdiction, denominated a idffam (from kdttai, a fort or castle), the largest 
of which was recognized as the head of the Union. Of the kottams there were twenty-four, 

' On Tnetdny, Jnly 29th, 1878. In Sotheby, Wilkinson, nnd Library, by toe Rev. W. Taylor, 8 vol. 8vo. Madras, 1867-1862. 
Hodge's Catalogoe, p. 27. Also Second Report of Progress made in the examination of the 

* Replies to Seventeen Questions ro]ative to Mirasi Rights, and Mackenzie MSa 4 . etc., by the Rev. W. Taylor, in Madras Joum. 
with two Appendices, etc. Folio. Madras, 1818. Lit. and Science, vol. vii. Madras, 1888. 

Catalogue lUisonn^ of Oriental MSS. in the Government 
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each consisting of one or more or parishes, and each nadu subdivided into several 

naftams or townships. 

They are farther stated to have been engaged in trade, and to have owned ships, and 

carried on a considerable commerce by sea. Their wealth attracted the cupidity of their 

neighbours, and they suffered from hostile inroads, but defended themselves with courage and 

success, till at length, about the eighth or ninth century, they were attacked by an army, 

under a general named Adondai or Tondaman, the son (illegitimate according to some) or brother 

of the ruler of Cholamandalam. He encountered an obstinate resistance, but after sustaining 

some reverses, subdued the whole province, and incorporated it with the Chola territories, 

changing the name to Tondamandalam. The fierceness of the struggle was probably intensified 

by religious hatred; the one side being Jainhs, while their conquerors were votaries of Siva. 

> 

The Kunimbars were so completely exterminated, that it became necessary to replace them 
by introducing an agricultural colony from a distance. 

Ellis, following the accounts handed down by their enemies, and preserved in Tamil 
narrative, represents them as a pastcgal, half-savage tribe,*' and again as a ** Nomadic 

race " ; whilst the native writers paint them as crafty, cruel and tyrannical.' But such 

characteristics, assigned on the testimony of their enemies, are incompatible with an organized 
social system having territorial institutions, of which no similar examples are found in the 
adjacent countries, and dwellings defended by permanently fortified castles, the ruined sites 
of which are still shown. Moreover, there is reason to believe that they hod some knowledge 
of metallurgy, and were acquainted wdth the use of bronze, implements of which metal 

are occasionally found. It is also expressly stated that Adondai transported the bronze gates 

found in the capital of the Confederacy at Pural^ to ornament the great temple at Tan j ore. 

The attainment of this degree of civilization may be accoimted for by the circumstance 
of the Kunimbars being Jains — ^a sect prevailing from a very early period in the South, 
and probably also thioughout other parts of India. Judging from the remains that have 
survived the ravages of time, and the rage of persecution, its votaries had reached a high 
degree of intellectual culture.* 

Their literary ^ compositions are still esteemed, and their works of statuary and architecture 
even now bear testimony to their proficiency in the higher walks of art.® 

The ruined sites of mines, long abandoned, in various parts of the country are believed to 
be relics of Jaina skill. Such are the excavations for copper, found by Mr. V. Ball, in 


» F. W, Elli., Miraai Righto. 

* The site of Fliral is now known as the Red Hills, twelre 
miles north of Madnw, where an extensive necropolis of Kist- 
vaens and cirolet maj still be seen. 

* Dr. Caldwell considers the earliest cultivators of Dravidian 
literature to have been Jainas (Comp. Oram. pp. 122-124-128). 
Dr. Burnell atoo assigns a high antiquity to Jaina literature 
(South India Palieography, pp. 12, 47-8; Ind. Ant. vol. i. 

p. 810 ). 

* s.y. The Amara Kosha, the works of Hemachandra, the 
Skbdamioidarpapam of Kesava, etc., etc. 


* As the colossal statues of Sr\vana B&lagole, Karkal, and the 
smaller images of the Tirthankaras or Saints, exquisitely carved 
out of basalt . . . Such too are the numerous temples of 
pdisbed blqck stone, with pillars elaborately sculptu^ or 
elegantly chiselled, as if formed by a tumiiq^ lathe, many of 
which have been appropriated by cither sects, and turned into 
ill -disguised Brahminical clones. Tbe very Digambara idols, 
clothed in modem dress, have been made to do duty for Hindu 
gods, as described by Dr. Stevenson am) Fergusson at Pandarpiir 
(J.R.A.S. volavii. p. 6 ; J.A.S.B? vol. zxxv. part i. pp. 186-290, 
also pp. 170, 184). 
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Chotia Nagpur, which the rude inhabitants can only say were the work of an ancient race 
called SSraks * (quasi- whom Colonel Dalton states to have been Jainas.* 

The long- forgotten Kol&r gold mines, now re-opened by British capital and enterprize, are 
within the limits of Tondainddu,* and those of Wynad may not improbably have been the 
work of Jaiuas also. The name of one of the last subscribing witnesses to the copper-plate 
grant in the possession of the Jews of Cochin, according to the Jewish version, is supposed 
to refer to the Kurumhenddii rulers, and in the epithet attached to his name, which may be 
rendered ** Monntaiii-hplitter/’ they find the Chieftain of Kurumbar, or Jungle-dwellers, so 
called, either from his mines at Tamrachcri,^ or from a pass ho opened through the Gh&ts. 

The foregoing considerations throw no light on the direct authorship of the coins in 
question, hut they go to prove the existence of a civilized community, capable of producing 
exceptional specimens of skilled manufacture, about the required period, and occupying a tract 
which extended inland from the particular line of coast on which the coins are found. 

It may be addorl, that the Kurumbars who form the subject of the foregoing observations 
are hut a small s(»ction of a great trihe, which occupied a larger extent of territory, formerly 
desigiiiited Kurumha-hhuin — a name now obsoletf^ — the limits of which can only be guessed 
from the localities in which the scattcrcil remnants of the tribes are now found to linger. 
Individuals of the race have risen to eminence, and even founded Royal dynasties, us will bo 
noticed hereafter in treating of the Yddavas.*'^ 


* Proc. R. Aa. Soc, 1869, p. 170. 

V. Rail, Jungle Life in India, 1880, pp. 167-171 ; Proc. As. 
Soc. R.; Dnitou, Ind. Eth. ; and J .A.S.B. vol. xxxv. pt, 2, p. 164. 

* Ellis states exprc.ssly that Lho Upper (= Western) part of 
Tondai, which did not conio within the scope of his essay, con- 
sisU'd of four of the 24 Ic^ttams, the extent of which is unknown, 
and all traces of their n&dus lost (pago xi); but in a previous 
page (iv) he had explained generally that they included the 
North-East districts of Maisdr, comprehending the Parga^hs 
of KolCir, Rura Balupur, part of Penakonda, and the Subah of 
the Sirfi, the (Irst of which contains the whole of the gold-field 
forming the 22nd k6ttam, in which is also situate the fortress of 
Niindidrfig (A. pp. iv-viii). E’er a long time Z was lo(J to attri- 
buto the higher works of art found in the Dakhan mainly to the 
genius of Ruddhisiii, hut more intimate acquaintance with Tamil 
records induces me to modify this view and to recognize the 
claims of Jaina skill. The Rauddhas do not appear to have 
g.iiu(.‘d the same hold of the people of the South that they 
obtained over those of the North. The terra Sramana in Tamil 
writing, uud os applicable exclusively to Buddhist priests, is 


now shown by Mr. Beal to he a title of religious teachers in other 
sects as well (Ind. Ant. vol. ix. pp. 122, Notes to ERis’ Kural ; 
see also Drs. Caldwell and BumeR, »Hpra). Viewed in this 
light the origin of the Panchalar, or five castes of skilled artificers, 
should be considered as an escape of Jaina artificers from destruc- 
tion, by assuming a semblance to their Saivite persecutors ; this 
agrees b<*tter with their secret forms of worship, which has no 
sinulitnde to that of Buddha (Joum. Ethnol. Soo. vol. i. n.s. 
pt. 18, p. Ill, where the figure of the idvl is certainly Jain; 
TayloEs Cat. vol. iii. p. 418). The narrative of the feud 
between Bauddhos and Jainas should probably be understood as 
betw^ecn the latter and Saivas (tA. p. 4231. 

* Dr. Gundert, Mad. Joum. vol. xiii. p. 140. 

^ I add a figure of a piece of bronze found in Tondamandalam, 
near Pural, the ancient capital, as a specimen of Kurumbar 
skill. It appears to have been the end or crown of a standard 
or state halberd, and is, in the words of an expert, ** a very fine 
object, quite a work of art.*’ The specimen is unique, measures 
15} inches long, and weighs 6 lbs. 6} ozs. 
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(i) PALLAVAS 

The other State before indicated as the possible source from wliich the coins in question 
may have issued, was the Pallava principality of K&nchf. 

It is somewhat strange that a people which played no inconsiderable part in raedijuval 
Dakhan history should have remained comparatively unknown until very rt^cently. No mention 
of them is found in the vernacular historical legends, such as tiiey are ; ih ey do not appear in 
the native lists of former dynasties, nor, unless for the incidental occurrence of one or two 
mythical names, was Colonel Mackenzie acquainted with them.' It was only in 1840 that 
they were brought into notice by the discovery of a copper deod,^ in what has been called 
the Cave-character, recording the grant of a village by a R&ja of Vcngipuraui, a place the 
site of which was unknown. 

The plates having been found in the Kolar (Kolair) lake or swamp, inquiry was made in that 
part of the Musulipatam district, which led to the discovery of a group of villages near Ellore 
afterwards identified as the place in question. In the course of the quest three more copper 
hdaanams of a similar description were met with, from which were obtained the names of 
certain princes ruling over the kingdom of Vengi, inhabited by u people of Pallava race. 
Further particulars derived from them were communicated to the ** Indian Antiquary by Pro- 
fessor Figgeling in 1874, giving an imperfect genealogical list, of what Dr. Burnell has designated 
** a yet nameless dynasty.*’ * Additional light jvas thrown on their history by the inscriptions 
of the earlier Chalukya princes, so many of which have been edited by Mr. Fleet, and by 
two more of their own copper grants published by Mr. Foulkes,^ all in the same periodical. 

From these sources we learn that the Pallavas were a numerous and powerful ra(^e, 
inhabiting the middle and south Dakhan from a remote perioil. Little is known about them 
until towards the fourth century, about which time some Gujar&t R4jputa of the Chalukjii 
family began to seek a settlement further South, Their first attempts were met by a 
determined and at first a successful resistance on the part of the Pallavas. Eventually they 
effected a lodgement to the south of the Krishna, under Pulikesi I. 

In the beginning of the seventh century, not content with their succe.ss on the table-land, 
the Chalukya leaders pushed thesir advances towards the East, and descended the gh&ts under 
Kubja Vishnu Vardhana, the younger brother of PuUkesi. There he overran the maritime 

* Wilson, Catalo(pi6 Mackenzie*^ Coll. vol. i. pp. Iviii, cxix- edition (1878). All the copper plates have been edited by 

cxxiT. Calcutta, 1828. Mr. Fleet in the Ind. Ant. vol. v. p;). 60, 161, 176, and vol. ix. 

* Mad. Joum. vol. xi. p. 302. p. 101. 

* Madras Journal Lit and Science, vol. xi. p. 302 (1840); * Mad. Joum. vol. iv. w.s. pp. 78-9 (1868); Ind. Ant. 
also vol. xiii. pp. 46, 62-63 (1844); Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 162 vol. v. p. 73 (1876); vol. vi. pp. 78, 87 ; vol. vii. p. 219 
(1874); Bnmell, South lud. Pal»og. pp. IS, 136, second (1878), and also vol. viii. pp. 167, 273. 
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province of Vengi, the seat of another Pallava principality, and established himself at R&jamahendri, 
which became the capital of the Eastern Ghalukya dynasty. A third Pallava State then comes 
prominently into notice/ with which the Ghalukya princes maintained a long desultory 
contest. Notwithstanding the reverses they sustained, the Pallavas did not despair, but 
struggled bravely against their Northern assailants, with occasional gleams of success, for 
nearly two centuries longer. They appear at times to have obtained assistance from their 
Southern neighbours, the ^‘Chola and Pa^dya kings.” It is unfortunate that the little 
wo hoar of this chronic warfare is derived from one side only, and the Ghalukyas, as might 
be expected, are not slow to magnify their own prowess. 

The son, grandson, great-grandson, and great-great- grandson of Pulikesi, all claim to have 
defeated the Pallavas (the last three several times), and more than once to have taken the 
city of K&nchipura itself.* But these vaunts are accompanied by the somewhat qualifying 
admissions of the conqueror that the vanquished Pallava king had been the destruction and 
humiliation of his family, and on a later occasion by the boast of Yinayaditya that he had 
conquered the enemy of his race. 

This struggle was maintained from the seventh to the middle of the eighth century. 
After the middle of the eighth century we hear little of the Ghalukyas, whose power suffered a 
collapse for more than a century and a half, the cause of which seems to have likewise affected 
the Pallavas. But after the Ghalukya restoration to power, in an inscription of Kali Yikramd 
(Vikramiditya VI.), in tb© fifth year of his reign (1080 A.D.), we are told that ‘‘he overcame 
Balavar&ja of the Palavanya or Pala race, and sat on his throne.” * 

The paucity of contemporary records does not supply a full genealogical list of the dynasty, 
but from such as we have we obtain two or three lists, without, however, means of connecting 
several dynasties which may possibly have been altogether distinct. For, although all claim to 
belong to the Bh&radw&ja gdtra^ the earliest are said to be of the S&lank&yana race (or hula), 
while the latest are styled of the Panchum tribe. No date has been mentioned, nor has any 
coin been found with the epigraph of a name. 

The best plan for the purpose of this paper will be to give the names as they stand in 
each grant, according to the following table: — 


I When and how the Pallarai becamb poosesBed of K&nchi is 
unknown. It was pnmarily a constituent part of the ancient 
Kurumba-hhfimi, and is entered by F. W. £Uis in his ** List of 
the kbttaiiB and nhdu> of Tondamandalam, as the second n&du 
of the third or loatto kb^tam*’ (Mirasi Right, Appendix, p. vi). 
Relics of the Jaina creed profc ised by the Kummban can yet 
be seen. A large slab, with a life-sise figure of a Jaina Tirihan- 
kara, might be seen lying by the wayside in the suburbs some 
years ago, and may be there still. 

The allusion to the expulsion of the ancient inhabitants 
described as ** persons offensiTe to religion,” in the grant of an 
agfiharam made by Nandi Varml^ PallaTamalla, in honour of 


his successful general Udayachandra, seems to throw some light 
on the question. The remoyal of the obnoxious Tillagers had 
probably reference to their Jaina faith, and seems to show that 
the Pallavas had wrested this portion of the country from the 
Kurumbars before the conquesVof Tondamandalam by the Choices. 

Both the Choi as and the Pallavas wore worshippers of Siva, 
and it has been a noted shrine of the orthodox Hindus eter 
since. 

• Indian Antiquary, vol. v. p. 73,; vol. vi. pp. 78, 87; 
Tol. vii. p. 6 ; vol. riii. pp. 27, 28, 246 ; vol. ix. p. 129 ; voL x. 
pp. 37, 134, 163, 166. 

» J.R.A.S. vol. it. p. 16. 
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The oldest of these is a prdkrit or pdli comp(Mition, the characters of which are ancient 
and very rude. 


OlDEIT OnANT. 

SXlanxAtama fifila. 

Them Geamts. 

Me. Fovlebs* Grant. 

Ind. Ant. vol. ix. p. 101, and 
vol. V. p. 176. 

Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 176. 

Ind. Ant. voU v. pp. 60~3. 

Ind. Ant. vol. viiL p. 230. 

U 

II. 

IV. V. VI. 

VII. 

itfahkrkja Yijaya Skanda Yarmt. 

Chanda Varmk.* 

Skanda Varmk I. 

Siihha Yiahou. 

Yijaya Bbudda Yarmk, the 
Tuvarkja or Heir Apparent. 

1 

Yijaya Nandi Yarmk. 

Ind. Ant. voL ix. pp. 102-3. 

III. 

Yira VarmA 

Skanda V^armk II. 

1 

1 I 

Sunha Yarmk I. YiahougOpa YarmA 

Skanda Yarmk III. Sunha Yarmk II. 

1 • 

Mahendra Yarmk I. 

Naraaimha Yarmk I. 

Mahendra Yannk II. 

Paramfiavara Yarmk I. 
Naraaiihlia Yarmk II. 


Attivarma, of the family 
of King Kandaia. 

Nandi YarmA* 

Param6avara Yarmk II. 

i Nandi l^armA or \ 

I Nandi Pota Yanna.* / 

Pallavamalla Nandi Y. 


In the next we hare the names of Chanda Varmd and Vijaya Nandi Varmi, who are 
stated to belong to the S&lank&yana hula. A third ancient grant is made by R&ja Atti 
Yarmdy of the family of King Kandara^ of whom we have no mention in any other place, 
unless he is the person referred to in the inscribed rock at l^fily&n-kupam.^ ’ 

The third column contains the genealogy as given in three copper deeds in vol. v. 
pp. 60«3, 164, and in vol. viii. p. 167. 

The last has been edited by Mr. Foulkes, and differs only in containing two additional 
names. 

The same gentleman has published a seventh* set of plates, the genealogy in which 
differs considerably from the previous documents, but purports to be issued likewise by the 
ruler of K&n^i for the same lands, and while continuing to use the same gdtra^ states 
the family to belong to the Fanchum race (or hula). The occasion of the grant was a reward 


^ Thii if the tint of the Bh&ndThja g6trm, 

* It he the Mine ei Vijaye Yarmt, the ion of Skanda Yannh, 
in the grant hi toL Tiii. 171 P 

* The laattwonamee in thia grant are taken from Mr. Fonlkea’ 
grant in Ind. Ant, toL riiL p. 167. 

* Kandi Pola Yamk, about 740 a.d. (Ind. Ant. toI. Tiii. p. 24 ; 
and Fleet, p. 29). giree na a date for the Kftnchi king. 
Nandi P. Y. waa killed about 740 a-b., he waa the eighth of the 
line ; rwAoniag 16 yean for a reign bringi Siihha Yiahyu to the 
banning of the aetwth eentnry. 


* Ind. Ant. toI. ix. pp. iU2-9. 

* The inatrument itnlf relatea to the aame gift aa the pre« 
ceding, both having been aubaequenUy confirmed by Bajendra 
Cho' a. Of the aathenticiiy of thia laat we offer no obaervation, 
remembering how prone granteea have been found to atrengthen 
their titlea by ipnriona exhibita, and the poaaeaaion of thia 
Xgraharam having been confirmed by the aovereign of a different 
dynaaty. 
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to his dependent IJdayachandra for his success in putting down certain feuds among Pallava 
chieftains fomented by foreign allies. Both deeds were confinncd by Ko Parak^sari Varmi, 
the Tamil title of Eajcndra Cliola, who flourished in the eleventh century (1064--1113). 
Knowing as wo do the date of Rajendra Chola, wo are able to form some idea of the period 
during which the K&nchi Pallavas retained their power. Probably we shall not be far wrong 
in assuming that they were able to hold their own during the period of Ratta ascendency in 
Kuntala, which lasted from the middle of the eighth till towards the latter part of the tenth 
century. 

The preceding notices all refer to their more eastern localities, but they are found also 
to have flourished in the west of Kuntala. As early as the fifth century, Mrig^savarm&, a 
king of the Kadamba family, of Banaw&si, is called a ‘‘fire of destruction’’^ for the Pallavas, 
and his son Ravi Varin4 is said to have driven* the Pallavas out of Palisikd, the modern 
Ilalsi. In a Maisur copper-plate grant of the eighth century, a Chdra or Kongu king 
makes a grant, at the request ot a certain R4ja of Nirgund,* for the endowment of a 
Jaina temple erected by his wife, the grand-daughter of the Pallav4dhii4j4. 

Those examples, and more might be cited, show the extensive range of the Pallava 
race. Tradition carries them still further back, and ascribes to a king, called Trilochana 
Pallava,^ the frustration of the first attempts of the Chalukyas upon the Dakhan. 

It is probable that the term Pallavas is the prdkrit form of Pahlava,® a name applied 
to a race of people oftm mentioned by Sanscrit writers, and generally rendered Persian, 
apparently on no very exact grounds. 

What then has become of them P The Rattas, the other predominating people of 
Kuntala, survive in the Mah4raUas ; but we can only suppose that the Pallavas, who held 
an equally important place' among the early inhabitants of Kuntala, have been absorbed in 
the existing population. Some traces of them are still to be found in Drdvida, where three 
castes claim to be connected with them, VcHilas, Kajlars, and Paljis. 

To the west of Tronquebar, near Mayavarom, a village called Pallavarayanpetta still 
exists. 

Pallavar4ja is one of the thirty-two gdtras of the true pure Tamil-speaking Veljdlos 
of ilodura. Tan j ore, and Arcot. It is borne by the Chola VeJJ&las inhabiting the valley of 
the K&vari in Tanjore, who lay claim to the first rank. According to a Tamil MS., called 
the Dina Charai, they found their claim on the assertion that 411' their women are of ^yal 


* Ind. Ant. vol. vi. p. 26. 

* p. 30. 

^ Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 16t. Which of the Pallava chiefs is here 
alluded to is not clear, nor can we say precisely where Nirgund is. 
Mr. Rice mentions a principality of that name in Maisur, but there 
is a remarkable hill fort of the same name in the middle of the 
extensive plain east of Dhhrw6r, a noted stronghold, the owner of 
which joined in the rebellion of 186S, and murdered the Assistant 
Collector, Mr. Manson, for which he was executed and bis estate 
confiscated. 


* Mad. Joum. xx. w.s. iv. 78, and Ind. Ant< vii. 243. 

> See Bdhtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, 9uh voc$. In the Vis. 
Pur. at p. 187 of vol. ii. note 6, Pahlava and Pallava are given as 
variants of Pahnavas, which occurs among a list of Northern 
tribes (p. 184, note 3). See, too, vol. iii. pp. 294-6, note 1, where 
they are associated not only with Northern races, but inter alia 
with Drhvidas, Kirhtas and others. See also Manu x. 44; 
Muir’s Sanscrit TexS, vol. i. pp. 97, 177, 180 (1868), and 
vol. ii. p. 268 (1860). The officer of Rudra D&ma, in the 
Gimhr inscription, who repaired the tank, was a Pahlava. 
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race, and all their men of sacerdotal descent. This saying has a curious bearing on the 
peculiar Turanian law of descent still prevailing in South Malabar, where property is 
conveyed through the mother, of noble or Nair descent, to her female offspring born to a 
Namburi Br&hman, as is even the case with the royal family now reigning in Travancoro. 

This practice lends colour to the supposed connection of the VejlAlas with the prodat-ory 
classes mentioned in the proverb, and it is further remarkable that they hold the first place 
among the Tamil agriculturists, just as the Recldis do among the Telugus, and the Kunbis 
among the martial Mahrattas, all pointing to a Turanian origin. Ellis, it may further be 
observed, refers to three sections of the VellAlas, one of which he designated Tulava VellAlas, 
who had been brought from the Malabar Coast to repeoplo TondaiiiAdu. The remaining 
two castes are, it is true,' held in inferior estimation, but there is a common proverb* to 
the effect that The Kaljan, Maravan, and the honourable Agumbadyan, rising slowly, slowly 
became by degrees the VelJAlan.*’ Such an assumption would doubtless be scouted by the 
aristocratic Vellalan of the present day, but it derives some support from the foregoing proverb 

The above explanation, however, will only account for a very small portion of a people 
so widely distributed as the Pallavas. With regard to the Kajlar, it is remarkable that the 
Tondiman RAja Bahadur of Pudukotah, the faithful ally of the British in the Carnatic 

Wars, and chief of the Kaljar tribe, has the title oi Pallava RAja, which he probably 

inherits from one of the many Pallava chieftains, of whom we have seen frequent mention, 

and one of whom may have been seated at the not distant site of Mamalipurum,* now known 
08 the Seven Pagodas; in the immediate vicinity of which I found the ruined Portico of 
SAlvAnkupam,* at which is the remarkable inciscMl rock, with the name ox Attirana Chanda 
Pallava* in two different characters, who may have been the Atirana of the Copper Deed* 
before mentioned. 

Can it be that this tribe, which belongs to what have been called the predatory classes, 
represents a portion of the Pallavas? Their bold, indomitable, and martial habits accord 
well with the characteristics of that ancient people. 

Until very recent times they exercised a formidable control over the peaceable inhabitants 
of the Carnatic, from whom they exacted payments for forbearance, under the name of 
minkdtal fees, in return for which they placed one of their followers as guardian or 


^ Kallar and Maravar are the well-known prodatorj classes ; 
the former being the synonym for thief. The Agumbadyan, though 
now a low class of artizans, are probably descended from the an- 
cient landholders of the country; the word Agum being the Tan.Il 
for land, equiTolent to Northern Bhoomia. According to native 
grammarians the root of the word signifies also, “ the mind, the 
fonl, the will,*’ and the occupation of the caste is said tobe **attend* 
anoe in kings’ palaces (see Bottler’s Diet. p. 3) and pagodas.” 
According to Mr. Nelson they are intimately connected with the 
Haravars and intermarry with them (Nelson’s Madura, pp. 42-3). 
They are thus enumerate among the Royal guards of the Rkja 
in the Kdra)a UUpatti. 

* This is said to be quoted on public occasions in asserting 


caste privileges, or in disputes for tne possession of land, as 
follows ; — 

a«fT6rr(iiT «HS(ipa8DL.Lijrr 

<wr Gujsh’wr Guaefrari euiSjaiGsusfrsrrrT^e^jr 

Kalian, Maravan, kalknda Agamudayan, 

Melja me)|a, Vandu, Velj&lan. 

3 See Mr. Rice’s paper on Mah&vali dpasty in Ind. Ant. 
vol, T. p. 86. 

♦ Sklv&mkupam, literally, << Hamlet of the Saluvas** — name 
of a once numerous people, some of whom are still to be found in 
the South-East Oh3tB(Vish. Pur. vol* ii. noU 1, pp. 133-4). 

* Mad. Joum. vol. liii. 46, S’’. * Ind. Ant. vol. ix. p. 103. 
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watchman in each village, who was responsible for the protection of the place from plunder 
and robbery. Such a systematic levy of black^mail being incompatible with the existence 
of a settled Government, ceased on the establishment of the British power, when many of 
the chief MMcdvalgdrB received pensions, payable during good behaviour. If this surmise 
be admissible, the similar tribes of the Maravars, Bedars, Ramuses, etc., may be included 
in the same category; all of whom stiU flourish under their petty chiefs, commonly 
called Polygars {palaiydkdrar)^ some of whom were even petty princes, as the R4jas 
of Bedndr and Shorapur. The only other way in which they could be absorbed was by 
the rise of the Ling&yat sect in the twelfth century, which, levelling all distinctions of 
caste, united the bulk of the Sddras of the Dakhan under the new faith, including even 
Pariahs, many of whom were principal supporters of Basava, the founder of the new creed. 
One of its leading * sections bears the name of the Panchum Lingiyats, which, it will be 
remembered, is the name of the family (or kula) of the E&nchi R&ja, the author of the seventh 
Pallava grant. 

But the Lingiyats are noted for their peaceable and industrious habits. 

Having considered these two powers, to which it was thought the coins might be 
assigned, the arguments in favour of the authorship of the Eurumbars rest, as before stated, 
on their higher knowledge of art, and the limited extent bordering their country in which 
the coins are found. 

On the other hand, the seals of the two Pallava grants, published by Mr. Foulkes have 
the figure of a bull, the one recumbent, the other standing, like that borne on the coins, 
but no similar si)ecimen8 have been found commensurate with the wide extent of the Pallava 
rule in other parts of the country. As stated above, many of the coins exhibit short and 
imperfect le^ands in the Cave character, which occasionally passes into atform peculiar to the 
south. None of these, which have been carefully analysed by Mr. Thomas, afford certain 
results.^ One name only has a somewhat recognizable form resembling Eadomba, but the 
Eadambas never, as far as we krow, obtained a footing on the east coast. 

^ [Sir W. Elliot*! ftorimile legend!, Ko!. 82, 84, of plate z. which might tubiide into 4^ or dt; but the compound mi mp 
▼bl. iii . of the Madrae Journal, read clearly, in Devanhgarf, i! indubitable. The ooina themselTe! will be giren, in autotype, 
WRPR W faka. There might be a doubt about the in the eubjoined Plate!.— E.T.] 

▼aloe of the !eoond letter and it! counterpart, the penultimate, 
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liONO before the appearance of the die-coinage introduced by the Andhraa, the necessity 
felt in all early stages of civilized society for avoiding the inconvenience of barter led to 
the adoption in India, as elsewhere, of a metallic currency, the earliest known form of 
which is represented by the irregularly-shaped pieces of silver, stamped with rude symbols, 
which are found in all parts of the country.^ At what time and by what people they 
were first employed is unknown, but they probably came into use gradually. They were 
regarded as prehistoric by the older Indian writers, and may therefore be presumed to 
have been fotind in circujlation when the Aryans entered Hindustan. 

They have been discovered among the ashes of the men who constructed the primitive* 
tombs known as the pamlu ku/ts (or kistvaens) of the South, and unearthed from tho ruins 
of buried cities in excavating the head- waters of the Ganges Canal.® 

In all parts, from the Sundarbans^ of the ^Ganges to the frontiers of Affgh&nist&n, they 
turn up from time 'to time.® Yet they have no recognized name in any of the Vernacular 
Dialects. They appear, however, to have been known to the earlier Sanscrit writers under 
the designation of pt^rdna, a term which itself signifies ancient. 

Of this use of tho word, Burnouf has collected many examples,® and tho same term 
occurs in Manu,^ who wrote some centuries b.c., where he defines the relative proportions 
of the several weights then in common use.® 


^ H. H. Wilson, Cat. Mackenzie, Coll. rol. ii. p. cczxvii ; 
Prinsep's Essays, vol. i. pp. 209-10 ; Joum. As. Soc. Bombay, 
Tol. z. pp. zzi-iT. 

* Letter from Mr. Garrow to Col. Mackenzie (1806) with 
coins of Augustas. Mad. Joum. of Xit. and Science, vol. ziz. 
(N.a. p. 227). 

> J.A.8.B, Tol. iii. p. 44. 

* Prinsep’s Essays, toI. i. p. 210. 

* £. C. Bayley, Num. Chron. 1873, p. 209 ; Cunningbara, 
Arch. Bep. yoI. Yi. p. 198 ; also Bhilsa Tope—** throughout all 
India, from Nepkl to Ceylon, and from Kan^kr to the Delta of 
the Ganges p. 864. 


* Introduction k Tllistoire de Buddhisme. 

7 Institutes, Haughton*s Translation, chap. Yiii. §loc. 13K136. 

^ In the ahsence of a recognized natiTe name for those pieces, 
numismatists haYe had reoourbe to sundry arbitrary terms, as 
M’Aepos, punch-coins, dominos, not always very appro- 

priate. The word tldling, adapted from the Anglo-Sazon 
s/dnold, represents ezactly the Sanscrit purkpa, and might be 
adopted with advantage. A similar term occurs in that ** pure 
well of English undedlod,** the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
where the value of the Jewish vine is expressed in 
which were probably nncoined pieces of silYor of given value 
like those under consideration (Isaiah viL 28). 
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It is by a preliminary investigation of the ancient weights of Southern India, that an 
insight may possibly be obtained into the origin of this very primitive description of money. 
Such an enquiry, owing to the changes arising from lapse of time, and still more from 
the wars and revolutions that have swept over the plains of India during thirty centuries, 
is not unattended with difficulty. But extant traces of the past may still bo detected in 
places less exposed to external interference. 

8uch a favoured region is found in the South-Western extremity of the peninsula, 
whore the province of Malabar, lying between the mountain barrier of the Sahy&dri range, with 
the primeval forests that . clothe their base on one side, and the sea on the other, occupies 
a narrow strip, whi(;h has been signally exempt from foreign rule.' Hence the people retain 
inu(^h of their aboriginal character, and have preserved institutions brought by the earlier 
colonists from their Northern homo. These, abhorrent as some of them are to the great 
body of Hindus, still tlourish unchanged, although no longer observed in their original 
S'uits. Such is the practice of polyandry,^ with all the peculiar rights of succession and 
inheritance dependent on it, as well as the social observances to which it has given rise. 

Not the less, however, has the silent iniluence of Aryan scjience and philosophy leavened 
the literature of the province, and hence the popular treatises on Arithmetic in other 
Southern dialects have been framed on the mcdel of the Lildvatiy^ the standard Sanscrit 
work on Mathematics ; so that, while many of the weights retain their old vernacular names, 
they arc arranged according to the formula) and rules of Bh&skar&ch&rya (the author of 
the Lildvati), who is supposed to have lived about the eleventh or twelfth century a.d.® It 
cannot be supposca that native works on such a subject did not exist at an earlier period, 
but they have gradually become obsolete and fallen into disuse. We have been fortunate 
enough to meet with one such treatise, through the kindness of Dr. Gundert, who quotes 
it among the aqthorities used in his admirable Malayalim Dictionary.* It is entitled Katwkku 
Sdram, and is written in good Malay&lim, with less than the usual Infusion of Sanscrit; 
but the work has become extremely rare, and a perfect copy is seldom if ever to be met 
with. It differs materially from the Qanita Sdstram^ the popular treatise now in use, which 
contains a greater number of Sanscrit words and phrases, and is framed on a more scientific 
system, the rules being more exact, especially those relating to fractions and the higher 
numbers. Of the six books or chapters into which the Kawikku Sdram is divided, the 


^ Malabaria, qnie regio natura lua et ritri ab hostili impetu et 
expu^atione semper tuta mansiw, atque etiam, raro, nifd xiiin* 
quam, uni imperio fuit subjocta, ob merces et fructus sues 
undecunque torraram expetitos ab exterii semper maxima 
^ueutabatur, etc. Qildemeister, Scrip. Arab. p. 48 (1838). 

s A trait once widely prevalent in the HimMayas and Thibet. 
Even the civilised tribe of the Newars, who, by the way, have a 
recorded tradition uniting them anth the Malabar Nairs— a 
name, they say, identical with Nhyar or Newar, who were once 
polyandristi.’’ — B,H. Howigson's Essays, vol. ii. pp. 129-30, 


ai i 144 ; F. H. Ellis, Law Book of the Hindus, in Trans. 
Mad. Lit. Soc. 1827. 4to. p. 17 ; and Essay on Malay&lim, 
Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 286. 

* Weber, Hist, of Indian Literature. 

^ Of the author Nilakaptba, or of his era, nothing is known, 
but his work must be of high antiquity. It oonsiHi of six 
books or chapters ; the let treats of fnu;tions, literally what 
is below one”; second, of decimals, **what is above one”; 
third, measures of capacity ; fourth, JTdfieei, measures 

of length ; fifth, of weights ; sixth, KdUm ii time. 
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fifth has the title of kalanju^ and treats of the weights of gems, gold, pearls, etc., for 
ascertaining which it gives tho following > fonniila : — 


A nm^mani (or grain of rice in the husk) is = 1 visa tukkam, 

4 nel (grains of rice in tho husk) = 1 kunri (or rati), 

2 kunri (or ratin) zz: 1 maij^ddi. 

2 mnnjddi — 1 •^iaiyxiukkam, 

10 pamtukkam — 1 kalai]ju? 

All of these, except the pana^ are the names of well-known vegetable products, the 
first being the staple cereal of tho province. Tho other three are the seeds of common 

trees or shrubs. 

3. Deferring tho further (lonsideration of the second — the kunri or rati — for tho present, 
the third, or wnnjddi^ claims the first notice, as being the earliest used us a measure 
of weight. It is the seed of (he Ademmihera pavonina^ a tree common in most parts of 

India and tlie Eastern Archipelago. 

The native name has been derived from mariju “ a boat,'^ and dAi ” with which one 
plays, and 13 said to have been taken from tho form of the beans ; and from their 
common use by ‘hildren as playthings, and by the women who string them for necklaces. 
They are of a bright scarlet colour, hard, durable, and tolerably uniform in size and weight. 
When ground, the meal is sometimes used as an article of food.- 

As a weight it is specially employed by goldsmiths and jewellers, and is commonly 
reckoned about 4 grajiis, but in reality it is^ somewhat more, or about 4J to 5 grains.® 

Of a conveunmt size, and at art times available, they wouhl offer a jrcady expedient 
for determining tho lequircd proportion of a piece of silver bullion; and taken in conjunction 
^with the first scries of simple numbers, the result would be 10x4J or 5x10=45 or 50 grains, 
a weight which was afterwards identified with the kalanju. This appears to have been the 
first and simplest application of* the manjddi ; but as business increased, when a more 
artificial system was introduced, and tables were framed, from imaginary infinitiisimal units, 
regulated by sub-multiples of (wo, its value was reduced by one-half, and its place usurped 
by its representative tho copper pana. From the mofiem tables of weights it has disap- 

^ In Ceylon the ktUanda is said by Mr. lihyH PavidB to be quutuor pendf't grana, quibuR oiuntur auri fnbri ; qui quoque ek 
equal to the weight of 24 mara seeds, or equivalent to 86 grains contunis bisce Si^rninibus itqud madefactis una cum boraco 
and a fraction (Part 1. p. 12). gluten tul eloguuiiora cum nova, turn diflVacta vaaa conglutinanda 

* RI iede's Hortua Malabaricus, vol. vi. tab. xiv. p. 26. conSciunt. 

Semina vero baud injrrati saporis, pnote'r tjuod a plebeis sive ’ A parcel of manid4i beans, taken at random and weighed 
cocta, sive comminuta in farinam oomedantnr, magnum prmstant in delicate scales, gave an average of 4*13 grains. Three 
uaum anri fabris et gemmariis, quippe ob (equalitatem, granorum different parcels of ten each, selecit^d b) the eye for superior size, 
Tioe in ponderandia merdbiui adbibentur, singula namqne averaged 6*02 grains, and 6*03, a single bean taken at the 
mujUinaf liceat mihi ob lingiue ignorantiam ita ezprimere, heaviest of several by the scales '^6*306 grains. 
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peared altogethor, and is now relegated to the exclusive use of the diamond merchant.* 
But its influence may still be detected in the gradations of the metric scale, the imit of 
which, as stated above, is the vimm or sixteenth of anything, and hence is the foimdation of 
the one-sixteenth {^) or dna system of ccjmputation prevalent throughout India to this day.* 
4. The kalanju of 10 tnanjddis^ which we take to be the other normal unit of weight, 

is the name of a prickly climbing species of Coesalpinia,* very generally distributed 

• 

both in the East and West Indies. The smooth, grey, hard, nearly spherical seeds 

are to the native youth what marbles are to our schoolboys. Strung like beads to 

form necklaces, they are worn as amulets by the women in Egypt, and floated by the 

waves to the west coast of Scotland, they are known as Molucca beans.^ Besides 

serving for weights, they are valued highly for their therapeutic qualities.^ The few 
seeds I possess seem to have been gathered before they were quite ripe. They weigh 

about 40 grs. each, one only reached 42 grs. Mature seeds would probably average 

from 45 to 50 grs. 

It was on these two seminal units, the maryddi and kalanju^ that th^ normal metrical 

system of the South appears to have been founded, smaller and more delicate weights 

not being required, in the rude transactions of earlier times. 

2. The kunn or rati, as has been observed, did not come into use till a later period, 
llheede, who carefully notes the economic uses of every plant included in the Hortus 
Malabarieus, does not allude to its employment as a weight at all. 

It was probably introduced into the tables from the Lil&vati as part of the more 
advanced system derived from Sanscrit treatises. It is unnecessary to dilate further in this 
place on its use as a measure of eight, because the subject has been so fully discussed by the 


' These artificial manjd4i weights are now carefully made of 
brass, in the form of an octahedron, the primitiye crystal of the 
diamond. A set of them given to me by a Mhrw&ri friend, one 
of the first dealers in diamonds and precious stcaes in the South, 
yielded the following results when tested by a set of delicate 
scales and weights : 

Grs. 

The 20 maijjd4i octahedron weighed 93* 2, average 4*660. 
ft 10 ,, ,, 46* 4 ,, 4*640. 

„ 6 „ 23*36 „ 4*670. 

»t 2 ft ft ^ ft 4*7. 

»• 1 »» ft 6 — " 

The fractional weights were iat triangular pieces ; that for 
2*4 grains; for 1*2 grains. 

The intermediate pieces have been lost. 

* Thus, taking the e/sam or represented b^ a grain of 
paddy or rico-com, at -A of a grain, we obtain — 
mof^d^i iV ■■ '3 grains ; or, according to Oen. Cun. 0*3686. 
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»i 

tt 

It 

•717. 

tf 

4 -11 

ft 
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It 

1*434. 
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II 

2*868. 

tt 

1 whole«»4*8 

tt 

>« 

11 

6*736. 

it 

10 miS 

ft 

»» 

It 

67*360. 


a>l or 1 pagoia. 


General Cunningham assigns a somewhat higher value to the 
rice-corn, which he makes b 0*3686, which appears somewhat 
high, but the result obtained from the lower estimate, both for 
the ma^jd4i and kalon^u would allow for a somewhat higher 
average (Num. Chron. 1873, p. 197). 

* Guilandina bonduc s#/ Bonducella, L. — Rheede, Hort. Mai. 
vol. ii. p. 36, pi. 22 ; Roxb. FL Ind. vol. ii. p. 367 ; As. Res. 
vol. xi. p. 169, 8vo. ed. 

^ Dmry*s Useful Plants, p. 244. 

• The seeds are intensely bitter, and are prescribed with 
advantage in intermittent fevers. The native name is dii&ealt 
to tren^terate, owing to the peculiar cerebral letter in the 
second syllahle. It may be written kaUi^, or kara^u, or 
kmMhanJu, according to the system followed by Gnndert, Caldwell, 
oTi Ellis. Rheede has katutti and car^tti for the MalayUim 
names, and Gnndert kalm^u for the weight ^yer or 10 
gold frmams*’}, and kSlMci or kaia«eki for the tree, as also 
knltu^^kol ■> scales for weighing (Diet. 227). In BotUer'e 
Tamil Dictionary the same word oocurs under several forms, all 
derived from the root kml§im%, weight (Diet. voL L p. 62). In 
Wilson's Glossary we Aid itereesAe, a weight»to 10 frn — m 
( p. 263). In Bengali the name given to it is naia, whepoe the 
Hindi iMf«-eeraf)/s, and in Dakhini gesAeie, probably from the 
Telugu pe-sAeAdi. 
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Editor in his introductory Essay ; ^ but it affords an opportunity for stating some of the results 
obtained in some recent trials, which help to throw light on the original use of the maiijadi.^ 
The inconvenience attending the use of seeds, no two of whic^h were exactly equal, in 
process of time led to the substitution of metal equivalents, the first of which w’e may 
assume to have been the copper representative of the manjddiy under the name of pana. 
This, under the more familiar name of fanam^ became the foundation of the Southern 
monetary system, and continued current down to modern times. 

The origin of the word pana is not very clear. It is claimed as an original root 
both by Sanscrit and Dravidian grammarians, but in all likelihood it pertains more justly 
to the latter.* From what h^ boon stated, it may bo inferred that the metric system is 
based on the manjddi or pamt^ and its multiple the kalanjn. It may therefore bo reasonably 
inferred that the eldling or purdna is simply a silver kalanju. 

In all the countries with which we are best acquainted, the metal first used for monetary 
purposes was silver ; ^ to which India (except in the case of the Andhras) forms no exception. 
The proportion of bullion to bo given as a medium of exchange was adjusted by w^eight.* 
In course of time, to obviate constant recourse to the scales, the use of uniform pieces, 


' Int. Nwm. Or., Ancient Indian Weights, pp. 10-13, 68-70 ; 
and Mr. Rhys Darids’ article on Ceylon Coins invol.i. p. 4, note 2. 
• (fl) One hundred seeds, taken at random — 


from a large parcel which had been in 

Weight in 


England for several years, carefully 

Grains. 

Average. 

weighed in delicate scales, gave 

136* 9 

1*3590 

(6) A parcel of (60), excluding the above 

69* 2 

1*384 

W V »> »» 

67* 7 

1*364 

Average hundred 

136* 4 

1*364^ 

(rf) Ten selected by tho oyo for thoir larger size 

17* 30 

1 *730 

(•) Ten others ,, ,, ,, 

17* 05 

1 *706 

(/) Tem others „ „ 

16* 60 

1 *660 


60* 86 

1 *696 

(p) The two heaviest in these three parcels 1 

1*876 


j 

1*865 



3*730 

1 *866 


whioh may therefore be taken as the maximum. 

At the present day the employment of the actual seeds for 
the purposes of weighing is confined to village goldsmiths and 
petty jewellers. Merchants dealing in precious stones employ 
standard artificial weights, neatly made of brass, liko our 
apothecary and troy weights. They are called emerald weights, 
but are used for all kinds of gems, except the diamond. A se*' 
of these was likewise given to mo by my M^rwkii friend. They 
retain the name of and consist of square pieces, the value of 
each being indicated by impressed dots. These tested by delicate 
scales yield the following results : proving the gom-ro/i to bo 
double the normal seed-rafi, and to ^ in fact on approximation 
to the manjd4u 

— Grs, 

The bOrati piece with 6 dots*: 168*05 or 3*361 

„ 20 „ 2 „ - 67*40 „ 3*370 

M 10 „ 1 - 33*76 „ 3*376 


Smaller pieces : 

The 6 raii piece with 6 dots** 16*80 or 3*360 

„ 3 „ 3 „ « 10*06 „ 3*360 

,.1 „ I « 3*04 „ 3*04 

Smallest or fractional pieces ; 

ITie J raii piece with 1 dot « 1*66 

H i ». 2 „ *82 

t» iV *♦ ’21 

From the above it is seen that the rati of the dealer in precious 
stones is in reality a double rati, ond diifc;rs from the manjut^i 
of the diamond merchant in being about a grain lighter. From 
this it follows that the normal weight of the seminal rati, 
accepted by the people of the country best qualified to determine, 
is 1*68 gr. **to haK the weight of the emerald rati. 

* Dr. Caldwell includes pana in his list of words, “ the common 
piope'rty of Sanscrit and the Dravidian tongUes.'* The root 
pqn^U} make, U work, to produce, is undoubtedly a primitive 
Dravidian element, hut /?ana»n —money, ia deduced by Dravidian 
grammarians from the Sanscrit root pan *= to do business, a subtle 
distinction. Comparative Grammar, p. 483, 

* Gen. xxiii. 16; xilii. 21; F.x. xxx. 13; Job xxviii. 16; 
Jcr. xxxii. 9, 10 ; Zech. xi. 12 ; Madden’s Jewish Coinage, 1-8 ; 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, (First Series) vol. ii. p. 10, 
woo<lcut78; vol. iii. pp. 237-9; Smith’s Dictionary, Greek 
and Roman Antiq., ».v. Argentum ^’^ummus. pp. 132, 808. 

* Tho old Tamil name for scales is vetlichU, hence the 
prov.rb, ‘*ve,unkyi sandai ku ponal veljikOlal adi pattu 
varum,” i.e. ” the hungry (lit. empty) dog going to market will 
bo beaten with the steelyard ” (Kotth. Diet. vol. iv. p. 233). 
Tho ve||ikol, however, was not a steelyard, probably so called, 
but scales dependent from a beam. The Egyptians, according 
to Wilkinson, were equally ignorant of the steelyard, using 
scales for weighing bullion, as represented in the paintings. 
Manners and Customs, vol, ii. p. 10 woodcut 78, and vol. iii. 
p. 222, woodcut 374. 
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certified by an authoritative mark, suggested itself. Such pieces taken from a bar or plate, 
trimmed and cut to the required standard weight, received the impress of a symbol, 
guaranteeing their accoptance. The oldest Indian examples of the eldling are of all shapes, 
oblong, angular, square, or nearly round, with punch-marks on one or both sides, the older 
signs often worn away by attrition ; in almost all cases the earlier ones partially or wholly 
effaced by others subsequently super- impressed upon them.' 

Other spcKnmens, which are more circular, and thicker, with sharper attestations, are 
probably of later dat.e. All weigh about 50 grains troy. 

A parcel of forty-lhrco very old-looking pieces, part of a arge find in Nasgar (Nugger 
or Bednore), a province of Maisur, weighed 2025*5 grains, giving an average of 47*1, but 
the heaviest was 50 grains, the lightest only 37‘75. 

Seventy-eight others, from all parts of the South, and of every variety of shape, 
weighed collectively 3720 grains, with an average of 47‘G9. Of those, twenty of the broadest, 
thinnest, most diversely -shaped, averaged 46*7 ; while five, quite round, thicker, and of smaller 
diameter, gave 49*5, and the heaviest specimen that could ho found reached 54 grains.^ 
The symbols on all those were much the same ; exhibiting figures of the elephant, ox, dog, — 
of fish, — of foliage, — of the sun, stars, and of sundry nondescript types. Prinsep specifies 
and figures some from Colonel Stacy’s collection, such as the human figure, the awastika, chaitf/a, 
tree and rail, which have not been detected in our specimens. No inscriptions or written characters 
have been met with, nor any mark to identify them with known dynasties or royal races. 

The elephant w*aa the type of the Ch<5ra or Kongu dynasties, but it was also adopted 
by tbo Antlhras, and on one of Col. Stacy’s jneces it is represented with up-raised trunk 
(figure 26), a^ in the lead coins of that race.* The seal on the copper sdmna of Vishi^u 
Gopa Varina, one of the Pallava kings, has some resemblance to the dog-stamp, but much 
reliance cannot be placed on such rough workmanship.’* A find in the Konkan displayed 
pieces, on which an animal, perhaps a lion, had been impressed in the centre, and above 
all the others. This was the ensign of the Kadamba kings; its introduction in this form 
may bo connected with the risu of their power ; it appears also to mark the transition 
period, like the more perfect gold coins of the same dynasty to be next noticed. 

By whatever name the eldling was known in other parts of India, it probably in the 


^ Erontinpioco plate, figures 4, 5 ; Mad. Journ. Lit. and 
Science, vol. iii. n-s. pp. 227-9. and plates vii, viii, fig. 13, 18, 
22, 27, 25; Prinsep’s Essays, Thomas's ed. pp. 74, 209-211. 

* This inequality of weight i" easily accounted for by the rude 
scales and cardm manipulation witnessed ntUiiO prt>seni day, 
without invalidating the general average of 60 grains. 

The tiny scales of the village aonar or modern goldsmith, with 
his array of rod (raktika) >.nd black {krinknalrt) rati seeds, 
flanked by a few copper ukuhi paim^ show small promise of 
a^'curiicy ; while tho >vicker scales of tho hanya or bazaar denier, 
dangling from nm ends of n rod suspended by a tope from a 
beam in tho roof, with seta of ru lL' b*-.* as and iron weights, 
supplemented by water-rolled pebbles, iusnire bis customers with 


BO little confidence that they often insist on shifting the article 
on to the other seiil(- before closing the bargain (Jervis, Weights 
and Measures of Konkani, pp. 39-42 ; Heyne, Tracts on India, 
pp. 77 and 81). When Mr. Broun applied to tho Travancore 
Dewan for spoclmons of the weights in use to enable him to 
frame a standard, the reply was that ** the same nominal measure 
being dififereut at dilfereut times in the same place, and continually 
changing,'* the Sirkar could not furnish him with examples. 

* Prinsep's Essays, vol. i. p. 2 10, plate xx. fig. 25, 26, 27, 29 ; 
Mad. Joum. vol. iii. n.k. plaf^ vii. viii. figs. 8, 11, 16, 18, 20, 21, 
26. Prinsep thought he detected alpUubetic characters on a single 
spocimen (30), but it scarcely belongs to the series, and rest^roblcs 
a portly die-struck coin, p. 210. ^ Indian Ant. vol. y. p. oO. 
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South may have taken the designation of the weight kalanju, which it represented ; lor the 
base of the outer wall of the gi*eat temples at Tanjore, Kdnchi (Conjeverain) and other 
places is covered with inscriptions, recording giftt’ of land, cows, money for lamps, meat- 
offerings and other pious purposes; the latter generally specitied simply in kalanjm^ or in 
kalapjua of gold, which may refer either to weights or coins, but more probably the fonner. 

Before quitting the subject of the silver ehllings, it may bo asked where the supply 
of that metal was obtained to meet the circulation of so great an extent of country. 
Gold, iron, and copper wore found in many parts of India, but no silver so far Jis I know. 
The only load and silver mines specified by Medlicott and Blanford are those of Burma, ^ 

The silver for the eldltnga must therefore have been imported from abroad, and there 
is reason to believe that a considerable commerce was carried on by the people of the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts with foreign countries at a very early pcrio^l. Traces 
of the trading stations on the East coast have already been adverted to fp. 8/)}. 

Several coins, assigned provisionally to the Kurumbars (?) or Pallavas (?), bear the figure 
of a ship, and some of the symbols on the ehllmgs themselves seem intended for marine animals. 

The oldest specimens of gold punch coins hitherto discovered (and to bo noticed hereafter) 
were found imbedded in the sand of the island of Ramree, the result of some ancient 
wreck. The evil reputation of the pirates on the west coast, according to Ptolemy, testifies 
to the skill and daring of a sea- faring race.^ Nor docs the record of their naval habits 
rest on foreign evidence alone. A curious poem,^ discovered by Dr. Gundert, “ certainly 
the oldest specimen of Malay^lim composition ho had seen,” turns entirely on muritime 
adventure, and ^'is replete with details of trade and ship-building.” 

Kalanju8 continue to be mentioned in inscriptions till the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and perhaps later, but probably as weights only, for the pagoda^ is only known in Tamil 
under the name of cardgan, which, as derived from the Chalukya dynasty, could not have 
been established before the fifth or sixth century. Before that they were probably mvarvm or 
niahkoB.^ Later the Canarese name seems to have been gadhgdnarny a term likewise used in Tolugu. 


^ Manual of the Geologfy of India, part ii. p. 708. Small 
quantities have also been met with, associated with lead, in Kulu 
and M&nbhum. and at Deo^rh in the Sontal pargauh. 
Piddington found some copper ore containing silver in the pro- 
portion of 60 oz. to the ton, but the ore was very r.Tegularly 
disseminated, and in very small quantities through the rock, and 
tome samples contained no silver at all (l^lanford, Jouru. 8oc. of 
Arts, nth April, 1873, p. 387). 

* BavodiMroi [Pal.] Baifavda^ai 

T&¥ 8) dvSpwv nElPATHN fittroymui 
n^Acit ftiSt. 

Googr. viii. i, p. *206 [or MS. 174]. 

And on a previous page (MA 168) he had noted betwefm the 
gulf of Broarh (Barygasa) and IJmyricc = tho coast about 
Honhwar (Balipatna) and Mangalore (Mandagara) us being that 
of the Pirates rdv Xleipardy. 

* Mad. Joum. vol. xiii. part ii. p. 11. 


* The word pagoda is of European origin, and unknown to 
every native dialoct. 1 1 has superseded all the other designations 
in English, and is app^^’ed equally to the gold coins and a Hindu 
temple. At Madras, where it originated, it is supposed to be of 
Portuguese origin, and to have arisen from tho first navigators 
and merchants being told in their reply to their enquiry what 
was the building with the lofty g6param^ or Propylon, or 
whose was tho image on the coin, that they were those of the 
goddess (Bngavodi), the 'tutelary deity of Mtulras. Such at least 
is the tradition (Moor s Hindu Pantheon). 

Every township has its Grama Devi or Village Goddess, 
being some form of Kali or Durgi, to whom an annual bloody 
sacrifice is offered. At Madras she is worshipped under the 
designation of Yagamma or Yughtth} (Joum. Eth. Soc. vol. i. 
N.s. 1868, p. 96). 

* See Bnmouf antt, and Kadamba grant of . Vishnuchitta, 
Bom. Jonm. vol. ix. p. 286, vol x. p. liii. 
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The sway of that powerful family was at first confined to the Karnataka and Northern 
districts of the Dakhan, and some time must be allowed for its extension to its southern 
limits under the later sovereigns, after the restoration of the dynasty in the tenth centur}’’ 
in the person of Tailapa Dcva. 

As in the Malabar, so in Tinnevelly, these primitive weights still retain their hold on 
popular usage, ^ and the names may also be traced in old Tamil writings, although the 
things themselves have now been displaced by more modern innovations.* 

In the Telugu treatises the normal system disappears altogether, and gives place to the 
ana or sixteenth mode of reckoning. And the same may be said of Canarese. 


^ The following is a tabular statement of the Tinnevelly weights : 
4 pakka pagan* (seed of rhoseolus 

radiatuH, L.) sz I kunri^ miUu^ or rati, 

2 kunri *= I ma^jd4*. 

20 tnanjn4i .. .. = 1 kalanju. 

This makes the kalanju between 60 and 70 grains. 

* * An old Tamil palm-leaf MS. has the following table:— 

2 pilaru (or split peas =3 half raiis) I kunri or raii. 

2 kunri 1 

5 fftanjdtf* 1 kal. 

4 kal 1 kafatyu. 

2 kalauju 1 kdsu. 

4 kdiu I pala poliam) . 

1 00 paloM 1 tuld or tulam. 


Here the mnnjd4i retains its original form of five or six grains, 
but the quarter kalanju is raised to 25 or 30 grains ; and, 
consequently, the kalanju itself is raised to 100 or 120 grains. 

The kdsuy which is the smallost of copper coins, and serves 
the same purpose as the Bengal kauf'i (eotarut), here becomes a 
measure of large capacity as a constituent of the pala and the tMm 
still in use for heavy articles, and equivalent to nine or ten pounds. 

The above formula seems to be an attempt to reconcile the 
primitive standard of the South with that introduced from the 
North, as it is found in the Amara, thus ; — 

5 gunja b 1 adya^maeha. 

16 adga-in kartha or akaha, 

4 karaha — 1 pala, 

\0a pala tula. 
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PART II. SECTION ii. 

EARLIEST INDIGENOUS COINS. 

(«) GOLD. (J) SILVEK. (c) COPPER. 


(a) GOLD COINAGE. 

It 18 a somewhat difficult matter to trace the origin and progress of th^ gold coinage, and its 
relation to the metrical system just described, owing to the rarer occurrence of examples; for 
although hoards are often discoTered, they at once find their way into the crucible to be 
converted into ornaments. 

The oldest specimens I have seen are spherules quite plain and smooth, save for a 
single very minute punch-mark too small to be identified — by the impress of which they 
have been slightly flattened.^ They weigh about 62 grains; evidently derived from the 
kalat{/u, thein original name being pon, which simply means gold in Tamil, becoming kon in 
Canarese, and the origin of the Mahommedan hdn. They appear to have been in use for a 
great length of time, and probably constituted a considerable portion of the vast treasures 
transported to Delhi by the armies of Ala-ud-din and his successor in the fourteenth 
century.* These, besides what were recoined in the royal mint, were distributed with 
such a lavish hand among the nobles and followers of the Court, as related by their own 
historians, that examples were still to be seen at Delhi long afterwards. For Tavernier, 
who visited India in the seventeenth century, has figured this* and some other early types of 
Southern coins, under the title of pago(i$, ** which are current in the territories of the king of 


^ The name gi?en to these coins in the old Csnarese dialect is 
fulige^ meaning a globule or little ball, whence the form gu with 
a numeral is employed in old accounts as the sign foi expressing 
pagodas. * 

{Several of these were procured in the Sunda pargana in 1828, 
and wore sent to Dhftrwar, whence some were transmitted to the 
Madras Central Museum. 


> Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. pp. 374-6 ; Elphinstone’s India, 
vol. ii. p. 47 ; Zia-ud-din Bami in Sir H. Elliot’s Historians of 
India, vol. iU. pp. 203-4 ; Thomas’s Path&n Kings of Dehli, pp. 
144, 167, 160, etc. 

* See plate, fig. 1, edition of 1680. London, published by 
Edward Everard. 
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Golconda, the king of Yisapour, the great K&ja of Camatica, the R&ja of Yelouohe (YelloreP) 
and at the Diamond mines.” ^ 

A unique specimen of this primitive form, with a deep punch-mark, but of a later date, 
because stamped on the reverse, was obtained by Mr. Qibbs fn>m the Western provinces of 
the Bombay Presidency during the famine of 1878-9. It weighs 65| grains, and has a single 
punch-mark of large size, covering nearly the whole of the obverse, giving it a cup shape. 
The punch-mark represents an animal, apparently a monkey (Hanuman P). The convex 
reverse has also an animal in relief, which seems to be a lion looking backwards (P) — the symbol 
of the Kadamba dynasty. 

Of an earlier date than this, and apparently the second step in advance from the 
primitive form, is that of very thin almost circular pieces, nearly an inch and a half in 
diameter, weighing about 66 grains, noticed on p. 51. The very few examples that have 
been met with, all of which were found beyond the limits of India proper, are recognized 
bv the hgiire of a boar in the centre, as well as by the legend, to belong to the Chalukya 
dynasty. The letters, which are few in number, are large and rude, have been impressed 
singly round the periphery by means of separate punches, and correspond with characters 
of the fifth or sixth centur}'. 

These were succeeded by flat, round, thicker pieces of superior workmanship, which have 
received the name of padma-tankas, from having what is called a lotus in the centre, a 
favourite emblem amongst the Jain as, who wCre then the most influential sect in the South, 
and were distinguished for their skill in elegant art. The central figure is surrounded by 
punch-marks, generally four in number, struck afterwards. This form, as will be noticed, 
was imitated by the Chalukyas in supersession of the thin plates above described, the figure 
of the boar being substituted for that of the lotus. All these were of heavier weight than the 
pon or hun^ which, under the name of varaha or pagoda, afterwards became general. The 
normal weight, as in the oldest pieces first mentioned, was from fifty to fifty-two grains, 
whereas these are from fifty-five to sixty-five, or oven seventy g^ins. The reason of this I 
am unable to explain, unless it be owing to the ruder and less accurate processes of earlier 
times. The gradual improvement exhibited in the late/ pieces is probably due, as above 
observed, to the skill of the JaiQOS. 

The small number of specimens extant do not allow us to trace the steps by which the 
use of the punch gradually gave way to the exclusive employment of a matrix or die. The 
die at first was of the simplest form, and appears to have been a reversal of the superior 
action of the punch by striking the gold plate upon the single symbol placed below, and 
th^i adding the additional symbete by the old-fashioned process around the central device, 

> To this ho appends representations of eight of these coast of Coromandel, from Cape Comorin as far as Bengala, and 

four of half pngod*^ ** and five of smaller pieces of gold called they have very little other than that, beridea the jpaeAi (paisa) of 
/•rinof ^faiiams), which are of different value. There are some, copper and the shells (cowries) which pass for small money.**— 
whereof six go to a crown ; others from ten to fifteen, and some Tavemiar’s Six Voyages, part ii. pp. 4-6. 
are very base metal. This is the money that passes all along the 
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leaving the other side or reverse plain, except where it shows the grain of tluj anvil or basis 
on which it rested. The force of the blows has in many instances given tho upper side a 
concave surface. This, although accidental, appears to have led to the use of cup-shaped dies 
at a later period, as exhibited in tho Rdmd-tanha medals. 

The superior execution of the padma-tanhaa ruled for a considerable time with many 
variations, until the adoption of the double die led to the final and complete disuse of 
the punch. 

The earliest design on the reverses is that of an elegant floral or arabesque pattern, 
whence perhaps the name of = flowery pagoda, was derived. It appears to have 

been very generally adopted, for it is found on the ChaUikya, Chth*a, etc., coins. The 
oldest example of this device with which I am acquainted is that figured in the Madras 
Journal, vol. iii. n.s. pi. viii. fig. 30, from an example in the Madras Government Museum. 

Tho object on the obverse appears to be a seat or couch on which is a small globular 
body, and above it three others placed horizontally, the whole within what may be termed 
some kind of edifice. 

The origin and authorship of this coin we have been quite unable to discover, but it and 
some others of a similar character call for fuller notice. 

The first to bo mentioned, because probably the oldest, the reverse being plain, are the 
silver coins found at Sult&npur, near Wai, in the S&t&r& district, which Dr. Codrington has so 
well described in the Bombay Journal, vol. xii. p. 400. Out of tho fifty-two pieces found, fifty 
bore on the obverse a curious device, which may be described as three bosses or elevations, tho 
biggest surrounded by a larger circle from which pass double lines connecting it with the 
smaller ones. They are of three sizes, which appear to be whole, half and quarter pieces, 
weighing respectively from 99 to 106 grains, fMm 46 to 68 grains, and from 21 to 23 grains, 
in which we may trace an approximation to the double, single, and half knlanju. 

Another of the symbols is likened by Dr. Codrington to one of the figures selected from 
punch coins published by Mr. Thomas in Prinsep's Essays,* and repeated by him in this 
work (Vol. I. p. 62). 

The image on the third is indistinct, but has been compared to a quatrefoil. Tho latter 
weigh from 108 to 110 grains respectively. 

In 1877 three gold pieces were found near Ahmadnagar, which appear to belong to this 
same class. Dr. Codrington was good enough to send me casts taken from wax impressions 
of them, but they are too indistinct for accurate description. Traces ol figures similar to those 
on the silver pieces can be detected. The reverre is p^ain, showing only the marks of the 
base on which it was struck. Their weight was not stated. 

Next we have a coin which is only known from the figure (2) published by Tavernier 
in his list of pagod% before mentioned. It is a gold piece with four transverse horizontal bars, 
two and two, in contact with each other, and between the pairs a considerable space in which 


* Vol. i. p. 211. 
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arc four smaller vertical bars curved at the bottom, and some indistinct marks above and 
belovv the transverse bars. The reverse is not figured, and may therefore be considered to 
have been plain. 

The last to be noticed is a gold pagoda, with perfect obverse and reverse, specimens of 
which, still extant, are by no means very rare, and may probably be of later date. It has been 
figiircfl by Marsden.^ The curious figure on the obverse may be described as a heart-shaped 
symbol, from the upper lobes of which two pointed lines rise (often truncated by the margin), 
and between them a dot ; sometimes to the left of these are another dot and a curved line* 
The figure on the reverse resembles a flat dish in which are two rounded forms like balls. 
Ifaraden calls the piece a '‘Hun of Vijayapura, Bijapur, or Visiapoor,** and states, "it 
exhibits emblems, the signification of which is entirely unknown." This he seema to have 
done on the authority of Tavernier, who represents it in the plate before mentioned, as 
figs. 3 and 4, under the designation of the "king of Vasapoor’s pagod.'* He hesitates, 
h^wevc^r, rightly, ip assign it to the Adil-Sh&hi dynasty, which dates only from the end of 
the fifteenth century (1489 a.d.), and conjectures it to have been struck by some Hindu 
prince who reigned there at an earlier period; a suggestion which received support from the 
appearance of Persian characters on two specimens in Dr. Codrington’s possession, one of 
which has the letter {ain) ^ and the other {»m) (jm impressed on the heart-shaped symbol. 
I conjecture, therefore, that Yussuf Adil Sh&h, finding these pieces in circulation in a part of 
his newly-conquered territory, continued their issue, with the simple additipn of the lotters 
above mentioned, until he could establish an orthodox Moslem type of his own. 

The Madras Museum possesses one with apparently some indistinct marks in the centre, 
and there is a similar one in the British Museum. 

It is not easy to dis<iover what is typified by the remarkable symbols on the several 
pieces just mentioned. They form a class altogether singular, and differing frqm any other 
description of money I have ever seen, but as they undoubtedly belong to* the Western side of 
India, where the Jaina faith has so long flourished, they may not improbably be connected 
with that remarkable people. 

Gradually the gold coinage came to exhibit more definite devices, with the legends in 
H&)a-kannada (or old Canar^^se) and Nagari characters. The coins themselves became 
narrower and thicker, but without any alteration of the standard weight, and this continued 
to be t^e prevailing character down to 1833 — thus more nearly corresponding with the 
original simple type first mentioned. They were also coined in halves under various names, 
as praidpa, mdda^ etc., having the saire device as the full-sized piece. This is likewise repeated 
on the gold fanams of pagoda of the same period. Other fanams of later date have a 
character of their own, and cannot be aligned to any particular mint. They are of the 
standard weight of five grains, and will be more fully noticed in connection with the 
Dravidian coinage. 


^ Edition of 1823, pi. tg mlxirii. 
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(b) SILVER. 

From the extensive range of the silver eldling as the prevailing medium of exchange, 
we might natui*ally look for an abundant succession of silver die-coins when the former 
passed out of use. But such is not the case. Antique die-struck pieces of silver are rarely 
to be met with. The absence of all mention of silver money is conspicuous in the narratives 
of the plunder of the Dakhan. Ferishta indeed expressly states that in a.d. 1310-11, Malik 
K&fur, on his return to Delhi, presented his sovereign Al&-ud-din with the plunder ho had 
collected,' including 96,000 maunds of gold alone,* adding : “ It is remarkable that silver is 
not mentioned as having been taken during this expedition to the Carnatic, and there is reason 
to conclude that silver was not used as a coin in that cduntry at all in those days. No 
person wore bracelets, chains, or rings of any other metal than gold; while all the plate in 
the houses of the great and in the temples was of beaten gold.'* In fact, the currency 
continued to be mainly of gold until the Mahommedans came to bo permanently established 
in the South. Their preference for the Rupee led to the introduction of a silver currency, 
without, however, displacing the gold previously in circulation. 

Nevertheless, it would bo rash to conclude from such negative evidence that silver 
was never coined in early times, for I have five specimens of Chola coins, of the 
R&ja Rdja typo, struck in the eleventh century, which, as well as the* pieces found at 
Sult&npiir (page 55), are undoubtedly silver. It is also probable that the Kurumbar coins, 
alluded to at page 36, although I was unhble to test them, are of the same metal. 
Early Chola coins have also been found of impure silver, and the Mackenzie Catalogue 
contains a few items, .the description of which is too vague to allow of their identification.* 
In addition to these instances, I may add that I possess a few small pieces, found in Malabar, 
which appear to be those mentioned by Dr. Dellon as current in the seventeenth century, 
on the Western coast under the name of tdri. Thus, describing the daily wages of labour, 
he says : To eve^ one of these natives you pay 8 per diem, which amounts to half a 
fansm. The fanam is a small piece of gold worth 16 and the t6.ri is a small silver 

coin worth a halfpenny. Each native has not above 4 a day when he keeps guard 

in a house ’’ (i.s. home or domestic labour), **but when he travels he has double pay.*’ My 
five q^eoimens weigh 1 grain and (1'7) each, and have an erect iormed figure on the 

^ Briggi*! Feiidita, toL i p. 875. * tl. Ancient Hindu coine ; two found, with the flguie 

* The diTenity of the thxooghont Indin it diffl- of Hnnumhn.’* (P Cejlon Rhjn R&jn type, lee nlK>?e). No. 12. 

enlt to ectimnte the valne of thie plunder ; but the mnond Ditto, ditto; thrMfound — unoertnin.** ** No. 13. Nriumhn DeTt's 

nt 80, n medium between the Dnkhani mannd of 26 Ibe. nod the half mpeea ; four found.'* “No. 20. Old half rupeee Bijanngnr ; 
Ain-Akbari of 8^ Iba., we get the aum of ;fi2»880,000, or nearly four found ; Rnjnmm’a atamp in the Nkgaii character.’* Cat. 
three miUiona eteding; nad thia, be it remembered, waa the apoU toL ii. App. pp. ocumi-TiiL 

of only one of the four ezpeditionB’condacted by the aame leader. 


BLUOV 
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obverse, with the anomalous symbol of the gold fanams, to be noticed afterwards, on the 
reverse. They have long ceased to be current, and the very name idri is scarcely known 
to the present inhabitants, but may be recognized in the Malay&lim and Canarese tdram 
“A copper (P?) coin half a pice, or ^ fanam ’’ (Qundt. Mai. Diet. p. 445).' Another small 
silver piece, received with the former, weighs 2 grains and and has a rude standing 

figure on the obverse, with the hexagonal diagram, formed by two triangles interlaced, on 
the reverse. I have also seen a few others in the Dakhan, of no great antiquity, weighing 
from three to three and a half grains. 

The substitution of silver money increased with the intercourse of European traders. 
Single and double fanams were coined at the different factories of the English, French, and 
Danish settlements ; the French distinguished by the fleur-de^lisy and afterwards by a cock ; 
the Danish by thvi cipher of King Christian. The same practice was adopted in Maisur after 
the fall of Seringapatara, and the Travancore State issues large numbers of silver chakrarm to 
the present day. 

In the English factory at Madras, in 1811, a silver pagoda coin was introduced about 
the size of a half-crown, having a rude representation of a goddess on the obverse, and 
the gate-tow<?r, or gdparnm of a temple, on the reverse, with the monetary designation of the 
piece in English, Tamil, and Telugu characters.* At the same time the authorities issued 
a large supply of single and double, half and quarter rupees, and silver fanams of an improved 
form, in pieces of one, two, three, four, five fanams; the silver rlipee of 180 grains being 
convertible at the rate of 350 Rs. for 100 pagodas of account. 


{c) COPPER. 

The oldest form of a copper coin that has been observed is a round ingot or spherule, 
somewhat depressed by the impact of an obscure sign above, with an occasional mark of the 
anvil or support beneath. The few before me weigh from 16 to 69 and 61 grains, and 
still smaller pieces from grs. to 4, and having apparently some reference to the 

double silver Mrrf, mentioned in the preceding section.’ Flat, square, and perfectly smooth 
pieces also occur, two weighing 10^ and 34 J grains. These examples^ are too limited 
in number to authorize us to pronounce on the relation they bear either to the unit of the 
system, or to each othjr ; but they appear to exhibit an affinity to the kalatyu. 

' Madras Journal, toI. xrii. o.s. vol. i. if.a. 18S6, pp. 49-60. * Soe note 4, p. 61 eel#. 

Claude Dellon, a French physician, sailed from Port Louis in * I regret that I did not pay more attention to these when I 
1668, and after visiting the islands of Bourbon, Madagascar, and had the opportunity, for though not uncommon they are unattrac- 
the Malabar coast, settled at Daman, where he practi^ several tive to the oolleotor. 

years. lie published the Relation d'un Voyage fait aux Indes * See also pL vii. vol. iii. ir.s. Madras Journal, iigs. 9, 8, 
Orientales in 1686, and a translation in English, by T. CruU, and 6^. 
appeared in London in 1698. 
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The smallest denomination of the copper currency was the Ardaw, a true Dravidian word, 
common to the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malay&lim dialects. Although latterly it was used 
chiefly as a term of account, it has also the general significance of money, wealth, and likewise 
of coin, as pon-kdiu = gold coin, vella~kdsu = silver coin, aemba^ (or red) kdsu = copper coin ; 
/ind as well as of particular coins, e.g, anai* (or elephant) kdm applied to the pagoda of the 
Oh4ra or Kongu dynasty, staniped with the figure of that animal; %anar-kdmy the Venetian 
ducat or Sequin,^ the large numbers of which on the Malabar coast testify to the once extensive 
commerce with Italy by way of the Red Sea. The k&^u represents the cowrie of Bengal, eighty 
of which make a pan, and is in fact a copper cowrie ; eighty Ards in like manner constituting a 
fanam or pana} The Ardsti has been identified by Mr. Ellis with the Sanscrit karsha^ and they 
are probably both derived from the same original source; for according to the law-books *‘a 
karBha or eighty ratis (rakiikas) of copper is called a parui or kar$ha pana^ Afterwards it came 
to be restricted to “a weight of gold or silver equal to 180 grains troy,”* and it is in this 
view it is to be understood in the Andhra inscriptions at Nasik. But that it was originally 
a small copper coin seems clear, for in the legend of Puma quoted by Burnouf in the 
Introduction to the History of Indian Buddhism, Y&savadatt&, in the passage where the silver 
money is quoted in purdm% and the gold in mvarnM, speaks of the karsha pana as of the 

smallest value; as if, according to Bumouf, it responded to the expression, ^*Not worth a 

sou,” just as the people at Madras now use the exactly similar saying, “Not worth a cashJ* 

In addition to the changes in value attaching to the same namei from lapse of time, local 
usage, and their reference as measures of weight to different metals, they also come to have 
a special meaning as terms of account. Until the introduction of the Rupee Standard, the 
j^blic accounts of the Madras Presidency were kept in pagodas. According to this formula, 

80 cash = 1 fanain. 42 fanai^s = 1 star pagoda. 

This was founded on the exchange and relative value of the cash to the silver fanam, according 

to which twelve and a half of the latter went to the rupee, and three and a half rupees to the 
pagoda, giving forty-two fanams for the latter. The rate of exchange for the pagoda varied 
in the bazaar from thirty-five to forty-five silver fanams, native merchants adopting the larger 
or forty-five fanams in their accounts. Besides the earlier silver coinage of the East India 
Company before 1837, they issued copper pieces made at Birmingham so early as the end of 


1 So called fh>m the figure, of the Doge itaading in front of 
Stb Maik'i OfOM, in wbiobi the natire i m ag in ation aeee the 
$dndr or todd/ drawer preparing to climb the p^mjra-tree. 

* The nae of the cowrie shell as a medium of exchange 
has l<mg been known in Bengal ; but that they were well 
known in DrkTidaddsam is proted by their Tamil name ibNre^' 
(eowris P). The popular name of cowrie has been derifed from 

the Pteaian word kkmw^hrm yby • ass or mule trappings, 

whkdi are ornamented with strings of these shells. But more 
probably it is the Tamil name kmtri lor the mhru$ or rmii 
plant, and ii etOl need in TinneTdly, aa we tea it in the 


table of weights in Note I, p. 62. The Arabic name, according 
to Ibn Batuta, who makea mention of their export from the 
Maldires, ia vmdi (^^y) whenr3 they still come to Bengal in 
large quantities, as prored by their fluctuating ralue in the 
market In 1740 a mpee in Bengal exchanged for 2,400 
oowrias; in 1840 for 6,600. — Sir H. Elliot, Supp. Glossary, 
p.>S78, and YoL I. Part I. I.N.O. p. 38. 

* Colehrooke*! Ifiso. Essaya, toI. i. p. 630 ; Wilson’s Sans. 
Diet.p 109; Wilson's Glossary, pp. 266, 26/, andpp. 17-22, etc..: 
YoL I. Part I. of the I.N.O. 
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last century in the form of one, five, ten, and twenty cash pieces, the last weighing 180 grains.^ 
Assuming the karaha pana of copper to be of the same weight as that stated above, on the 
authority of the lexicographers, to be that of the karaha pana of gold and silver or 180 grains, 
this twenty-cash piece would be its representative in copper.* 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing details is that the monetary system ofi 
India (certainly of Southern India) is of indigenous origin, based on rude seminal and 
testaceous exponents of value, which have been exchanged for definite metallio counters, 
regulated by artificial skill, their original names, and the numerous changes and variations in 
which exhibit a certain affinity, indicative of their common origin; but, as Piinsep observes, 
** the discrepancies are common throughout, the simple word being all that can be identified 
as having survived the changes of system/* 

An endless variety of copper coins, not falling under any of the foregoing descriptions, 
is now met with in the bazaar throughout India, derived from the right assumed by every 
^tty R&ja and local chief to issue money in his own territory. 

The process of deterioration had made some progress in the latter days of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty, for when Csesar Frederick visited Vijayanagar in the year 1567, only 
three years after the battle of Talikota, he states that in travelb'ng thence to Ankola on 
his way back to Qoa during the Monsoon he suffered much inconvenience from the rain. 

Another trouble we had/* he continues, as bad as this was, that when as wee came 
into a new govemour’s countrey, as every day we did, although they were all tributary 
to the King of Bezeneger, yet every one of them stamped a several coin of copper, so 
that the money that we tooko this day would not serve the next.*** 

The country, therefore, was probably in a state of anarchy and confusion; but the 
change of the ruling power was too recent to give rise to such a diversity of coins, if 
the practice had not existed for some time previously. Such a licence in a country which has 
undergone so many revolutions, and where the same inducement to convert the copper to other 
purposes, as in the case of the precious metals, does not exist, has left an endless variety 
of form and device belonging to every age. These it would answer no useful purpose to 
attempt to classify and describe. 

One denomination, however, has a larger circulation, especially in the Dahhan, under 
the name of ahdhi paiaa. They are irregular-shaped pieces of thick copper, weighing about 
150 grains.* The oldest are quite smooth, but others, more recent, coined in the Nizam's 
dominions, have occasionally two or three Persian letters. In the English territory they 
are being gradually superseded b;*' the issues of the regular mint, but are still numerous 
in the Haidar&b&d country. 

> PrinMp'f ITaefVil Tables, p. 62. « One hundred pieoei eeleeted gave an average of 141*64 gn. ; 

* In the shell or eowrie system the kmhm of rixteea ptmm sevetal being above 160 gts., some less. This is less than the 

seems to have taken the place of the karBh^pmf^m ; at lepst Wilson weight of the piece which Heyne (Tracts on India, p. 81) 
in the Glossary gives it as a tynohym of kmJkm, TH$ Gloss. ftseossmendf, under Uie name of the Masulipatam to be 
P* 248. adopted as the standard weight of the oountry. He stales it 

* Hakluyt Col., vol. ii. pp. A(S-9. weighi nearij half an onaoe. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN COINS. 

Anciently the country at the extreme south of the peninsula (Dravida-d^sara) consisted 
of three leading States, one or other of which was generally in the ascendant. Such 
appears to have been the position of Chera before the "^^ourth century, when its dominions 
comprehended that part of the Western coast known as E^ra}a, extending from Cape 
Comorin as far north as Ookernam and Goa; but which in its more restricted sense was 
confined to the country south of the Chandragiri river, including the districts of Kuva and 
Mushika, which, although often enumerated among the seven Konkans, are likewise also 
considered as subordinate divisions of K<Srala proper. See Introduction, p. 3, note 2. 

The population of this tract is very remarkable, consisting chiefly of two leading 
classes: A tribe of Turanian^ warriors, — the Nairs, who are supposed to have been led 
from the Him&layas by the mythical hero Parasu Tt&ina, and a tribe of Br&hmaus called 
Namburis, exorcising a predominating influence, which they still retain, over the fortunes 
of the province. ^ 

Parasu R&ma is represented among the Avaidn of Vishnu as a warrior wielding a 
battle-axe, still recognizable perhaps in the national weapon, or Ayudha-katii^ of his followers 
the Nairs. Under the Ch^ra kings Kerala was administered by Viceroys, who had the 
title of Perum&l, or Cherum4n Perumfil, deputed from the capital of Dalavanpura (Ttilkdd), 
and residing at Kodungalur or Cranganore. According to the Kkrala TJlpatti they appear to 
have been assisted, and perhaps in some degree controlled, by the Namburis and the Nair 
chieftains, until the middle or end of the fourth century. Aoout this time the two latter 
threw off the Chera yoke, proclaimed their independence, and partitioned the territory 
amongst themselves. This, according to F. W. Ellis, whose accuracy is well known, occurred 
in the year 389 a.d., and being supported by other testimony, may be accepted with 
confidence.^ 

None of these obtained a paramount influence, nor have we any account of a dynastic 
powei that has left its mark on the early coinage of the province. But according to the 

> Mr. Brian Hodgson infonm me that the N^ori of N^ftl retain the tradition of the N&yars, or more commonly Kairs, 
baring migrated from their clan, and claim kindred with them. 

* Trans. Mad. Lit. Soe. p. 19, 4to., London, ISIS. 
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somewhat vague traditions which have reached us, the country seems to have been divided 
into seventeen or eighteen districts (or nddus)^^ the heads of which were either Br&hmans, 
as the Namburl chief of Tiruminach6ri, or Kshatriyas, of whom five, called K6vil B^jas 
(from kocil a palace), are noted, viz. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


Ayariir (or Ayatiir kovil) .. \ 

> Near Ch^ttuva. 

Sh&rkara ) 

Cury or Purappur, near Be 3 rpur. Its prince is called the Veypur B&ja. 

Padinnattedam (Western Palace). The dynasty of Kodungalur, now Cranganore or 
Mang&ttu. 


5. Madattinkil, also Madattol (Lower Palace). Probably the dynasty of Earun&gapaUi. 

Title now assumed by the H&ja of Cochin ; 

and an inferior class usually called Sdmantas,^ of whom eight are specified, viz. K61attiri, 
Travancore, Calicut, Yalluva, Kurumba, Nedung&du, Ona, and Yimbala. 

In course of time all the above-mentioned merged into four independent States, which 

became the ruling powers in the land, two in the South and two in the North. They 

were called Swarupan, and the R&jas of three of them were further distinguished as 
Sdmanta,^ a term now restricted to the offspring of a Nair princess and a Namburi father. 

The first, Yen&du, now Travancore, comprises the two most southerly konkans, Kuva and 
Mushika, and a part of E^raja proper. It is still an independent kingdom of considerable 
extent, having been enlarged by conquest in the last century. The other, Perimpadappu, now 
Cochin, is also independent, but smaller, and is included in E4rala proper. It had been 
considerably reduced by the encroachment of the Zamorin, when the Portuguese came to its 
aid and restored its power. The Raja also takes the title of M&dattinkil or M&(}at(al, which 
belonged to one of the five Eshatriya chiefs, whom he probably represents. 

The rest of E^raja, to its rorthem boundary the Chandragiri river, was, in the main, 
divided between the two northern states, Nediyirippu or Neduvirippu, now Calicut, and 

Eol&ttiri. The chiefs of the former were distinguished for their military prowess. The 

first, one of the ^Sdmanfan, called S&mudri, whence the Portuguese term of Zamorin, is 
said to have been invested with a sword by the last Ch^rum&n, who «t the same time 
presented a shield to the head of the Arngottu family in Waluvanidu, and enjoined 
them to live in peace, an injunction the Zamorin soon forgot. This chief is als o called 
T&mutiri, with the proud addition of Eunn-ala-k6n&tiri=Lord of the hills and waves. He 
built the city of Calicut,, and encouraged the resort of Arab merchants, whereby he shared 


1 In local parlance all these eighteen divisiona are now two mesninga ; the tint applieable to ohiefi in general, si wlien 

comprehended under the general termiof ttddt, itdet'a, and edWeie. it fliat ooonra above; the second as will be found in the nent 

t Qund. HaL Diet. p. 1062, j.t. SSdmanddn. The word has panigraph, .to the Israe of s pertienlar marriage. 
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in the profits of the western commerce, and succeeded in humbling Cochin, until the arrival 
of the Portuguese diverted the course of trade from Calicut to Goa and Cochin. The other, 
Kolattiri, was better known under its Portuguese form of C61astri, a name sometimes erroneously 
confounded with the eastern district of K41astri. The chief of this state is generally termed 
by Portuguese writers King of Cannanore, from whom they received permission to construct 
a fort and establish a factory. It was taken by the Dutch 1664 a.d., and later passed into 
the hands of the British. In the town of Cannanore a merchant's family rose to eminence 
about three hundred years ago, and acquired considerable power, which they still retain. They 
bear the title of Ali Rdjas, the head of which, according to the female law of inheritance 
adopted by the sect, is styled the Bibi of Cannanore. All of these probably exercised the right 
of coining money in their own name, and the R&jas of Travancore and Cochin continue to 
do so, but I have not met with any early productions of their mints. 

The commerce of the West introduced large quantities of Venetian sequins before men- 
tioned as sandr-koHm. From their long-continued currency they came to bo considered by the 
people as of native origin, and have still a limited circulation. The remaining portion of 
Kerala from the Chandragiri river, which is also the boundary of the Tulu and Malay&lim 
dialects northward, was not appropriated by the chiefs who expelled the Perum&l, but was 
probably held by similar petty landholders. Ultimately it fell under the dominion of the 
Kadaraba dynasty. 
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DYNASTIES AND COINS OF KUNTALA. 

1. KADAMBA DYNASTY. 

The Kadamba kingdom is the earliest of which we have any reliable knowledge in 
South-western Kuntala. It arose, probably, about the fourth or fifth century in the Forest 
of Sunda, and comprehended likewise the greater pbrt of Tuluva below the Ghats, and the 
North-western portion of Maisur. Its capital was the city of Banaw&si (in the district of 
Sunda, Sudha or Soda), which appears to have been a place of importance at a very early 
period, as it is mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The population of Sunda consists mainly of two classes, one a peculiar se^t of Br&hmans 
called Uaigas, the other, a class corresponding to the military tribes of the table-land, and 
known by the name of Hajep&iks, but now engaged in extracting the tdri (toddy) 
juice from palm trees. The former, unlike the generality of the twice-bom castes, are 
agriculturists. They dwell apart, engaged in the cultivation of the cardamom, the betel- 
vine, and areca-palm, in secluded spots called kdns, rarely invaded by the axe, and into 
which the rays of the sun with difficulty penetrate. Their account of themselves is that they 
were brought from a place called Ahi Chhatra' (in Rohilkhand) by a prince named Mayura 
Varm&. But this statement requires confirmation. It was probably devised by the Haigas 
themselves to give importance to their sect. They use the Canarese language, and are votaries 
of Siva, belonging to the Smdrta sect. Who this Mayura Varmd was we have no certain 
knowledge; but the general voice of the country recognizes him as the founder of the Eadamba 
family. Other traditions declare that the first of the race was born under a kadamba-tree^ 
from a divine personage, who, under the names of the three-eyed and four-armed Mayiira or 
Jayanta of Trilochana, of Trinetra, which are all epithets of Siva, is associated with the 
worship of that deity. But Mayiira was a Jaina,* as were also his successors, and the 

> Cun. Ano. Oeo. p. 360. palm from whicli toddy is extiSoted. Of this thers is no sofi- 

* Kadamba is the MalayftUm namo of a well-known tree— the cient proof. The word is not in Bheede (Hart. Mai.), who giTSS 
Nanoloa Kadamba. Gondert in his Malayllim Dictionary (p. the flgnre of another species, Nauolea Purpurea, with a diflerant 
192) giTSS this signifloation, but adds two others which are not natHb name. 

adodssible. Mr. Bios stages the name is that of d speoiss of * Buchanan's Journeys, toL iii. p. 213. 
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of the people long profeased the same faith, which still survives in many places. It is easy 
to imagine that an alien tribe like the Haigtis should desire to as8(x;iate their arrival with a 
name so honoured as that of the founder of tho celebrated dynasty. But it is not likely that 
he led their migration. The arrival of tho Ilaigas probably took place before his time; this, 
owing to the early relations of K<irala with Northern India, may well have been the cese. 
Wo must therefore be content to a<'Copt tho bi triple belief that Mavnj*a wad the Hrst of his 
fainily, and that he and his successors raised the kingdom to a degree of poiver and importance 
that enabled it to oppose the advancing progress of the Ohalukyas at a later duto, on 
something like equal terms. This we learn from the Aihojo inscripiion of li.iriti\ anna 
Chalukya I., and of his brother Mungalisa at Bfuiami. The stairs lint that 

powerful king was the “night of death to the Nalus, the Afn iryas, and tho Kadambas/' 
and again, that “straightway tho Kadamha- tree, w’hich was Ihc c( iifoderucy of Iho mighty 
Kadambas, was broken to pieces by him.*' ' A further <'onfirinution, Mr. Fleet observes, is 
found in tho inscription at Adur near Tlang.il,^ in the lioart of the Kadainba territory, by 
the Chalukya king conferring a grant cf land on a Talna temple near that tow'ii. 

But the subjugation of their country does not seem to have then been complete, for 
in the minority which followed Kirttivarma's death, Mangalisa, who seems to have been 
equally pow'crful by sea as by land, is represtjiited as laying siege to Banawasi itself, 
supported by his ships on the western coast, after having worsted a hostile fleet, porh/ips 
the allies of the .Kadamha king. These events must have occurred about the middle of 
the sixth century, after which it is doubtful whether tho Kadambas continued to be 
on independent power ; for about this time three minor Kadamha SUites are found to 
be existing at Banawisi, Goa, and Halsi, exebangiug their sovereign title for that of 
Mah4ma^claK‘svara.* Iri this subordinate capacity they arc mentioned on several occasions 
acting as faithful and loyal feudatories of the Chalukya kings, and this will account for tho 
somewhat strange assumption by the Halsi brunch of the Chalukya style and titles 
(M&navya8a*^(^^ra, Jliriii-putra, meditating on the seven mothers of the sago Mahas^na) 
which can hardly have been accidental, and is more likely to have been a mark of favour 
and condescension conferred by a superior. 

In the eleventh century Kdli Vicraraa (Vicramidltya VI.), who had been viceroy, under, 
his father, of Banaw&si, received material assistance from Jayakesi, the feudatory Kaduraba 
chief of Goa, to whom he had given his daughter in marriage, in quelling tho rebellion 
of his younger brother. These events indicate the subordinate position into which this 

} Ind. Aiit. Tol. viii. p. 243. declared fealty to Ws ^verei|fii Bhuvanaikamalla dialakya, not 

• Ind. Ant. toI. xi. p. 68. only oinita the style of a subject (Mabhraa^dfl^^^^rft)* «»• 

» In the copper deedi translated by Mr. Fleet the grantors sum<si sbme of the titles of independent sovereign ; aud 
have BO royal titles, but are styled simply Rhja and >*ahh Rkja, lurthor. usee the epithet of Bhuvanaikavini, s nfur approxiina:* 
a oonvenltohal form in general use. The same may also be oh- tion to the title of his royal master. The suboriliuato title is 
serrea in another Kadamba idumn, that of Gaogapemmanhdi- found in most of the other Kadaiuba inacriptionti uf BaukkpvSr, 
BhuTiu»aitnvira-UdayWityad4va (a.u. 1076), at Ba||igiive in Hhnagal, BalUghye, etc., all of which refer to Mayuia Varmh os 
Mniw (1^* P* 208-10), who in the face of hia their foundert 
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groat family had declined, although it still continued to flourish long after the loss of its 
sovereign power. 

The palmy days of Kadamba independence were probably during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, of which unhappily we have no record ; but we may assume it to have been a period 
of prosperity and advance, favourable to that growth in art and civilization, for which 
the Jainos were conspicuous. It is to this period that I ascribe the origin of the 
poiima-tankm mentioned in a previous section. We have nothing of an earlier date of 
which we can speak with any confidence, unless it be a hoard of eldlings found in the 
Konkan with the figure of a lion (?) superimposed on the earlier punch-marks. The 
symbols on the best known padma-tankas are, what is called a lotus (padma) in the centre, 
round which are four punch-marks, two resembling letters supposed to represent the word 
&ri, opposite each other. On the third a §ankha shell (Turbinella rapa), and opposite it a 
weapon, frequently a bow, the emblem of the Ch^ra dynasty. There is nothing to show 
by what particular ruler they were issued. They can only be assumed to have belonged 
to a Jaina dynasty, which the Kadambaa are known to have been. Other coins of the 
same type can with more certainty be referred to the Kadambas as being impressed with 
the figure of a lion looking backwards, which is the undoubted cognizance of the race. 
Another of their insignia was the monkey god Hanumin,^ and both these, it will bo 
remembered, are exhibited by Mr. Gibbs' spheroidal piece before mentioned. Next, by an 
easy transition, we find the padma or lotus surrounded by four punch-struck lions, with floral 
reverse, and then the ce^.tral symbol superseded by a nwastika, with the same accompaniments, 
and that again by a lion with four smaller symbols intei'posed between tho smaller lions, 
making eight in all, the reverse being plain.* 

The next step in the Kadamba coinage is the introduction of tho die, as exhibited in 
the discovery of a deposit at Hewli,® in which the lion fills the whole obverse with a floral 
device on tho reverse, surrounded by what have been called Telugu letters, but which appear 
to be ornamental signs (?).^ After this the Kadamba coins assume a more modem aspect. 

Gold pieces of tbe twelfth century with the names of Jayakesi and Sivachitta are described 

but not figured in Bombay Journal, vol. x. Proceedings, pp. xxiv, liii, and the Bombay 
Asiatic Society is supposed lo possess specimens of them. According to inscriptions of the 
same date they are called nhhkas,^ a term not before met with as applied to any specific coin. 

Allusion was made in the previous section to the rude coins of the Clialukyas. These 
examples are very curious and deserve fuller n:>tiee. Not only were they not discovered in 
the Ghaluyka territory, but they have not hitherto been found within the limits of India 
proper. The only .authentic instances of their occurrence have been on the shore of 

* Bomh. Joarn. vol, vi. p. Ixvi, and toI. ix. p. 230 ; also Ind. Ant. vol. vi. p. 22, vol, x. pp. 250, 254. 

* Gleanings, pi. ix. 34, 35, 36 ; Mad. Jour. iii. w.a. 

* Bomb. Journ. rv\, u. p. 63, pi. xii. ; Gleanings, p. 236, pi. ii. 6g. 87. 

* Most of die preceding aro doscribed on tbe faith of others, a few only being found in my own collection. 

* See Int. Num. Or. Vol. I. Part I. pp. 13, 15, etc. 
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the island of Ranari,^ though others have been brought from the kingdom of Siam. Yet 
of their origin there can be no question, for they bear the undoubted impress of the 
Ohalukja boar, as well as the name Chalukya, in large, rude H&[a»kannuda characters 
of the fifth or sixth century, each one impressed by a separate punch. Their occurrence 
in such distant localities may be explained by the description given of the exploits of 
Ma^galisa Ghalukya, during a reign which lasted from a.d. 567-610, among which was 
the final overthrow of the Kadamba indepond* noe. He is also stated to have carried on 
expeditions by sea,^ and to have especially achieved the conquest of Revutidvipa, a place 
Mr. Wathen, following Colonel Wilford, suggests may have been Sumatra. Prof. Wilson is 
of opinion that it may have been an island off the coast of Malabar. But we know^ of no 
such place, and the discovery of the coins on the coast of Arocan and in Siam, is in 
favour of a more distant locality. If the above surmise is correct, we may suppose them 
to have been coined by Mangalisa or some one of his i)redece88or8 before the siege of 
Banaw&si, whoa the conqueror, struck by the beauty of the padma-tankas^ adopted them ^'s 
a model, in substitution of the ruder type which formerly prevailed in the Chalukya mint. 
The exact copy of the Kadamba type in two of the earliest Chalukya coins I possess, in 
which the figure of a boar is simply substituted for the lotus, while all tho other characters 
are retained, seems to establish the correctness of this explanation. The genealogies of these 
later Kadamba chiefs are now pretty well known, but of tho royal successors of Mayura 
Yarm& we have no reliable list ; that in tho inscription on stone at Karguduri, professing 
to deduce the names from Mayura Varm&, being evidently imperfect on the face of it, 
while the Halsi lino, as taken from Mr. Fleet's copper plates, does not correspond with any of 
the others. 

k 

^ JTA.S. Beng. vol. xr. p. 240, pi. iii. flg. 6. to some conquest made over Sumatra, Java, or Bomo one of those 

* In tho abstract of the oopper-plate inscription found at islaods.*' The fact is further conftrmod by the inscription on 
Miraj (J.II.A.S. vol. ii. p. 882; vol. v. p. 346J Mr. Wuthen stone in the M6guvi t^^mple at Aiho)e (Ind. Ant. vol. viii. p. 
obterreo, “A singular oiroumstaneo is raeiitionod respecting a 243, and vol. v. p^j. 71, 72), translated by Mr. Fleet, where we 
certain ECtja of this dynasty having sent an army iu ships across flud the following mention of MangaU^a, “ And again, when he 
the sea, and having conquered an island called Hevantidvfpa. A wished quickly to capture R6vatidvlpa, straightway his mighty 
very great intercourse prevailed, from tho most ancient times, he< army — which abounded iu splendid bannora, and which had besot 
tween the Ooromandel coast and the eastern or Malay islands, into the ramparts — being reflected in the water of the ocean, was as if 
which tho HindCi religion was introduced, together with the San- it wore the army of Yaruna that had come at his coninnuid.** 
skrit language. It therefore seems very probable that this allndes 
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The following are these genealogical lists snch as we have them : — • First, that at 
Kargudari, Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iv. p. 35, also Ind. Ant. vol. z. p. 249. 


I 

Muruli. 


Taila I. or 
Tailapa 1. 

I 

Kirtti Varraji II. 
Kirtted^Ttt I. or 
Taiiana Singa 
c (1068 and 1077 a.d.) 


MayOra YarmSi 
Kfiah^ Yarm& 

Nfrga Yann& I. 

Yiflhpu Yannt 
Mfiga \'^arm& 

Sataya i^nrm& 

Yijaya Varmfi 

I 

Jaya Yarm& I. 

I 

N&ga Yarmfii II. 

I 

8'&nti Yarmfi 
Kiriti Yarmfii 

Adiiya Varm& 

CliR^^ya, Cha^ta, Chat^uga 
Jaya Yarmk II. or Jayasimha 


S'&nti Yannfii II. Choki 

S'knta or S'kntaya or 

(1088 A.T>.) Joki 

I 

TaiJa II. or 
Tailapa IT. 

(1099 and 1150 A.D.) 

Tailama 


I 

Yikramk 

or 

Yikram&ipka 


Kirttm6va II. 


1 

Kkmad5va or 
Tailamaua Aokak6xa 
(1181 and 1196 a.d.') 


In this inscription Mah&ma^dal^svara Tailapa II. bears date, thirty-third year of the 
king=A.D. 1108-9. Now as he is only tho sixteenth in the above list from Maydra 
Varmd, and allowing fifteen years to each, it carries us back to 860 a.d., which manifestly 
cannot refer to Mayiira the founder. And even supposing the list to represent generations, 
which is hardly admissible, the usual calculation of three to a century would take us back 
to tbe middle of the sixth century, still leaving us short of the probable era of the first 
Kadamba. 
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2. That obtained from the Halsi copper-plates, Ind. Ant. vol. vi. p. 22. 

K&knstha, or 
Kkkiutha Yarmk. 

! 


Sknti Vannk, or (not named) 

S&ntiTara Varmk 

I 


(not named) 

Mrig&'vara, 

HHg6^'a Yarrok, or 
Mpi^^avara Yarmk 


Eari Yarmk. Bkknn Yarmk. S^iraratba. 

I 

Hari Yarmk. 


The Halsi plates give these names, but have no date. Mfigesa claims to be residing 
at Yaijayanti (Banaw&si), and his son Ravivarm&’s allusicn to the recovery of Pal&sik& or 
Halsi apparently from Ghandadanda, the Pallava lord of E&nchi, may assist in fixing his date. 


3. That of the Goa branch as deduced by Mr. Fleet from inscriptions on stone. See 
Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, voL ix. pp. 229-249, and pp. 262-313; also 
Bombay Journal Proceedings, vol. x. pp. xxiv-liii. 


Guballa 
SbaBtbad^ra I. 

Cbatta, Cbattala, Cbattaya (1007 a.d.}* 

jrayakeai lJ(1052 a«i>.) 

I ^ 

Vijaykdityk I. 

Jayaked II.|(1126 a.d.) 


Permkdi, or Yijayftditya II. or 

Sivachitta Yiabnncbitta 

(1147-1176 A.D.) (1147 to 1171 A.D.) 

Jayaked III. 
(1176 and 1188 a.d.) 

Tribbnyanamalla.^ 


Sbaatbad^va 1 1. A daughter married to 

(1246-1260 a.d) Kkma ddra or Kkyana. 


1 These three last namei ^ Fleet. 
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2. CHALUKYA EMPIRE. 

WESTERN CHALUKYA DYNASTY. 

Tho similarity found to exist between the padma-tankas of Banaw&si and the early, 
though not tho earliest, Chalukya coins, bring us to the consideration of the influence 
exercised by the latter dynasty on tho coinage of Southern India, an influence neither 
inconsiderablo nor transient, for it still exists, and has descended to the present time. 

But first wo will say a few words regarding such of their coins as have come down to us. 
These have been figured in my Oleanings, figures 1 to 5 inclusive (Mad. Jour. iv. n.s.). Figures 
1 and 2 are those already noticed for their similarity to the padma-tankas. It needs but a glance 
to 800 how exact the imitation has been — an imitation by which they superseded the older 
and ruder specimens described in tho Kadamba section. No. 3, copied from Moor’s Hindu 
Pantheon, pi. 104, fig. 13, was found in Tipu Sult&n’s repository at the taking of Seringapatam. 
The obverse represents a well-formed boar, on the* reverse is the floral design only found on 
older coins. Tho two next are of ruder workmanship, and show considerable deterioration 
from tho preceding examples, so much so, that I hesitated whether to assign them rather 
to tho Vijayanagar era. The boar on the coins of the latter, of which a considerable 
number in copper have been obtained, as also the seals on some of their idianamB^ have 

tho addition of a sword in front of or over the back of the animal, and the absence of this 

characteristic on the two coins above mentioned inclines me to leave them among the 
Chalukya relics. From the extensive circulation of the Chaluk^ money bearing the figure 
of this animal, and its adoption by the succeeding dynasty of Vijayanagar, the name of 
the pieces in most of tho vernacular dialects has come to be that of varaha or boar piece, 
even when the figure of the animal gave place to that of a deity, or some other symbol, as 
happened after the change in the Vijayanagar ^dynasty from the Euruba to the Narsinga line. 

The influence above adverted to, as still perceptible on the gold currency of the present 

day, is explained by the wide extent and long duration of the Chalukya power. Their 

history, though still by no means exhausted, has been so largely worked out by Mr. Fleet 
and others, that it is only necessary here to give a list of the two leading families, with a 
few of tho most prominent incidents in their history, to assist in the identification tf the 
coins.' Both lines descend from the same common ancestor — that Pulik^si who first effected a 
permanent lodgement in the Dakhan. Their inscriptions contain the following high-sounding 
titles, viz. : — Chalukya kula (tribe) ; M&navyasa g6ira (lineage) ; H&rlti putra (descended from) ; 
deriving the white umbrella and other ensigns of royalty from Eausiki; preserved by the 

^ That they were a northern family cannot be doubted, and Gbob&na, the Pram&ras, the Parihhraa, and the Ghalnkyaa— k 
that they were pretiouily settled in Gujar&t is also certain, as inrested with a certain show of probability as indicating that 
proved by the Kaira plates published by Professor Dowson the Br&hmons had recourse to the aid of the aboriginal moon- 
(J.R.A.S. vol. i. n.s. p. 247). Although unsupported by any taineers when their differences with their Kshatriya compatriots 
proof, the romantic legend of the poet Chand, in which he de- became irreconcilable. See CoL Tod’s graphic description in 
scribes the inanguration of the four agni-kula families on Mount the Annals of Rhjasthhn, vol. i., also Jour. Bth. 8oo. London, 
Abu, who became the progor'tors of the warlike rulers — the ISd^ vol. L n.s. p. 126. 
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seven mothers ; worshipping Svami Mahase^a ; who acquired the insignia of the peacock's 
tail {mayura pincVha) and the spear (kunfd) through the excellent favour of E&rttikdya>* 
the (varaha Idnchana) boar seal from the favour of Bhag&van Ndr4yaiia. The other 
ensigns of royalty above referred to are the conch shell (sankha ) ; the noubat {j)ancha 
mahdsabda ) ; the banner of the sharp sword {paH '), and the prntidakkd (sort of drum) ; 
the sign or standard (?) {pada) of tlio Oanga and the Yamuu& ; the throne {sinhdaana ) ; and 
the golden sceptre {kanaka dandam)? Several of these symbols appear on the seals attached 
to their copper deeds, and might perhaps occur on their coins. 

The earliest record of this family that has yet been found is in the Eaira copper- plates 
above mentioned, which record a grant made by Sri Vijaya Raja Sarvva, son of Buddha 
Varmd R4ja, and grandson of Jay a Simha, in a.d. 472, who must have lived, at least, 
thirty or forty years earlier. They were then a powerful family in Oujarat, with a mythical 
tradition of having previously reigned in Oudh, and distinguished by most of the same titles 
(M&navaya-^d/ra, H&riti-pw/m, etc.), which appear in their later grants. No reliable mentioa 
of their settlement in Kuntala is found until, after some unsuccessful attempts, Pulikdsi I. 
crossed the Narbada and took Vdtdpi (or BddAmi). These events probably occurred at the end 
of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century of our era, because Pulikesi I, was the son of 
Ranardga, Buddha Varraa’s brother, and his cousin Vijaya’s grant is dated a.d. 472. The 
legend published in the Madras Journal,® on the faith of a copper- plate inscription of Kdja-rdja 
II., the Chola-Chalukya, of the eastern Chalukya branch, dated Saka 911, which ascribes the 
first invasion of Euntala to an earlier Chalukya prince, has been critically examined and 
refuted by Mr. Fleet.^ A similar legend, evidently based on the same tale, was found by 
Col. Mackenzie in the annals of the K4katiya family of Worangal, a notice of which is given 
in the introduction to the catalogue by Prof. Wilson,® affording another instance of the 
tendency of history to repeat itself. Pulikesi I. may therefore be considered to be the true 
founder of the J.)akhan family, and to have established his capital at Vatapi, identified by 
Mr. Fleet as B4d4mi. Of his two grandsons, Pulikesi II., surnained Satyasraya, continued 
the line, hence distinguished as the Western, on the tablo-land, while his younger brother 
Eubja Vishnuvardhana I., founded the eastern branch (of which a more particular notice 
will be given aftenvards), below the Oh4ts at R&jamahendri it the province of Vengi, in 
the seventh century. The fortunes of the western house suffered a temporary obscuration, 
the date of which has not been accurately ascertained, but it must have been subsequent 
to Eirttivarm& II., for a grant by him is stiU extant,® bearing the date of a.d. 758. 

No record remains of the exact time or of the circumstances which reversed the hitherto 
successful career of the Chalukya house ; but two historical events which occurred about this 

' Ind. Aut. vol. Tii. pp. Ill, 245. pdli and pada ia not clear. I give them ai rendered by 

* Grant of Vijayar&ja, Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 245. Mr. Flwt. 

„ ralik68i „ „ >ii. 214. • Vol. ir. k.s. p. 78. • Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 244. 

,, Vikramhditya VI ,, ,, viii. 12. * Vol. i. p. cxxvii. 

Kaira Platoe, J.B.A.S., i. n.s. p. 270. Tho m^^uning of the * Ind. Ant vol. viii. p. 23. 
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time may have contributed to bring about that result. In the Rajaiatangini there is an 
account of the military expedition of the Kashmirian king Lalit&ditya,^ who with his yictorious 
army is there said to have^ swept over the whole of Southern India, and returned to his 
capital content with this proof of his prowess. I at one time thought that this event might 
have shaken the throne of the Chalukyas. But plausible as this explanation appears to be, 
it cannot be accepted as certain, being unsupported by concurrent testimony. It rests on 
the single authority of Ealhana pandit, author of the Tarangini^ and is by some, among 
whom I may include Dr. Biihler, who has paid considerable attention to this epoch, supposed to 
be altogether legendary. There is, however, abundant evidence to show that the prostration 
of the Chalukya empire was due to the rise of the Ratto state of M&nyakh^m, which maintained 
its superiority under a succession of warlike princes® for nearly two centuries, from the middle 
of the eighth to the middle of the tenth. The military prowess of one of these, Govinda III., 
rivalled the exploits of Lalit&ditya. Between the years 785 and 810 a.d. he carried his 
T ictorious arms from the Tungabhadrd to the Vindhya mountains. Powerful as the Ratto 
were, they were unable to retain their hold of these conquests, and were humbled and 

driven back to their old limits. The circumstances under which this took place are 

equally obscure. We only know that Tailapa II. is mentioned in several inscriptions as 
having defeated Earkara the last Ratta king, and recovered the throne of his ancestors 
in A.D. 973. He reigned twenty-four years and transmitted the throne to twelve of his 
successors, who ruled with more or less splendour at their capital of Ealyft^a until the 

succession of Taila III. (a.d. 1150). About this time his chief military officer {(kinda-ndyaha), 
named Bijjala, of the Ealachuri family, set aside his master, usurped the throne, and, with 
his two sons, exercised the rights of sovereignty over a portion of the coimtry. 

The falling fortunes of the Chalukya house encouraged attacks from other quarters, and 
the invasions of the Y&davas on the west, and the E&katiyas on the east, helped to 

precipitate their downfall. A rhow of independence was maintained by the feeble efforts 
of one or two of Taila’s successors, until about 1189 a.d. the renmant of their dominions 
fell under the sway of the Yadavas. 

The influence of their characteristic symbol, the boar, survives to the present time, not 
only in the vernacular namj of the pagoda, but in the social habits of the people, who in 
sotne places employ weights and measures certified by the figure of a boar marked upon 
them, and use stamps or seals, similarly authorized, for marking the heaps of grain where the 
revenue is collected in kind, on the metayer system (Madras Journal, vol. iv. n.s. pp. 98-99). 

The succession of the prinoea of this, undoubtedly the most important, dynasty of the 
Dakhan, is shown in the Genealogy appended on the following page. 

> The exact date of Lalit&ditya baa been determined by 0«n. ancceea baa any foundation in fact, it might bare foroed the 

Cunningham and Dr. Biihler, who baye aho^ bia reign to baye Chalukya prince to retire to the extrame aoutb of bia dominiona, 

laated tbirty-aix yeara aeyen monfha and eleyen daya, or from and ao baye prepared the way for the euooeaa of other enemiea. 

726 to 762 aid. Now, a^ Kirttiyarm&*a grant, aboye referred to, * Dantidurga, or Dantiyarma II., 726-756 a.d. ; Kriahpa, 

waa oonferred in Maiaur, it ia qaite poaaible that i^ Lalit&ditya’a 766 a.d. ; Dbruya, 770 a.d. ; Goyin^ III., 786-810 a.d. 
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Jayaiimlia I. 


BaddhaTann& 

Vijayar&ja, or VijayaTarmk (472 a.d.) 


Kanar&ga 

Polell^ii I. or Pulik4fi I. (489 a.d. f) 


KirttiTarmJ I. (667 a.d.) Ma^gallsa, Ma^gali^rara, or Mapgalar&ja (667 610 a.d.) 

Saty&sraya-liidraYann& (P 610 a.d.) 


Pulikcsi II. or Satyk^ayra I. 
(610-634 A.D.) 


ViflhnuYardhana I. and his 
descendaiitB of the Eastern Branch. 


I 

Jayasimha 11. 


Adityavarma. 


Chandrkditya. 


I, 


Vikram&ditya I. 

(670-680-1 A.D.) 

Vinaykditya (680-1-696^1.0.) 

Vijay&ktjra (696-733 a.i>.) 


Amberk. 


(733-747 A.D.) Vikramkdityk II. 

Kirttivarmk II. (747-767 a. d.) 


I 


Bhima I. 

Kii^rannk II. 
xJa I. 

Vikramkditya III. 

Bhima II. 

Ayjona I. 

Vikramkditya IV. 

T Ja II. or AhaTtmalla I. (973-997 a.d.) 


Satyk^ya II. (997-1008 a.d.) 


Vikramkditya V, or 


I 

DasayarmA 

I 


kditya'^ 

Tribhuiranainalla I. (1008-1018 a.d.) 


Ayyana II. 


Akkidevi 
(1022- 1047 A.D.) 


Jayasimha III. or 
JagadekamaUa I. (1018-1042 a.d.) 


Somesrara I., 

Trailokyamalla I. or Ahavamalla II. (1042-1068 a.d.) 


Vikramkditya VI. or Jayasimha IV. or 

Bhnyanaikamalla (1068-1076 a.d.) Tribhuranamalla II. (1076-1126 a.d.) Trailokyamalla II. (1079-1081 a.d.) 


Somemra II. or 


JayaLmuT 


Somesyara III. or 
Bhulokamalla (1126-1138 a.d.) 


1 


Jaffadekamalla II. 
(1138-1160 a.d.) 


Maila]ad6yi. 

(Married to Jayakksi II. 
of the KadamlMU of Goa.) 

Tula ^II. or 

TrulokyunaUa III. (1160-1169 a.d.) 

Somesyara IV., 

Vira-Somesyara, or 

« Mbhuyanacalla III. (1182-1189 a.d.) 


BLUOT 


10 
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3. RATTA or RXSHTRAKITTA DYNASTY OF M^NYAKHETTA. 

This seems to be the proper place to notice tbe dynasties just mentioned (tbe Ealaohuris 
and the Y&davas) that arose upon the ruins of the Chalukya state, and to trace their influence 
on the coinage of the country. But first, I will return to the Rattas, whose temporary 
occupation of Euntala has been already adverted to. 

In common with several other dynasties, they claim to bo of Tidava descent, and to be 
lords of the city of Lattalura.^< As we have before seen, they formed, with the Pallavas, 
one of the most important sections of the earlier inhabitants of the Dakhan, and, like 
them, offered a strenuous resistance to the settlement ' of the Chalukyas. Their range extended 

from filura, in the north, to the Erishna in the south, embracing the whole of Western 

Euntala. The first seat of their power appears to have been at Elura, where an inscription 

of Dantidurga is still extant,^ and where his uncle Epshna constructed a magnificent 

temple on the hill at Elapura, another form, according to Prof. Bhandarkar, of Elura.’ A 

succession of warlike princes greatly extended their dominions, till Amoghavarsha, after the 
battle of Yingavali, in the ninth century, established himself at M&nyakh^to (now M&lkh^d), 
considerably further south, in the centre of the Nizam’s dominions, which thenceforward 
became the capital. 

We have little doubt that they are represented by the modern Mahratto (Maha-Ratto) 
nation, and must have occupied a space extending much beyond the limits of the present 
Mah&r&shtra. If their identification with the Red^s of Eastern Telingana, as proposed by 
some commentators, be accepted, the conclurivoness of which however is doubtful, they will 
be found to occupy a much larger area than that at first supposed. For a considerable Reddi 

principality was established on the fall of^Wora^gal at Eondavid,* and still later, the powerful 

Zemindars of Yenkatagiri’ are found to be descendants of the same stock. 

As appears by their inscriptions, Ratta chieftains were long settled at Saundatti, Parasgad, 
Belgaum, and other places in. the Southern Mahratta country. Their name is sometimes 

found perpetuated in that of places, as Rattiha(li, a south of Dharwltr; and, in the 

> No city of the name has been found, but it occurred to me, to tbeconflnee of Kimtala and tbe Konbas, and formed part of tb< 
on first reading tbe name, that it might have come from Lat- K&sbtrakOts dominions, whence they deriyed the title of Lfitee* 
£lur&, a forced reading it is tme. But seeing that the Bftshtra^ vara. Lasiwn oondders it to he the Latikd or Larikd Ptolemy, 
kfits princes were rulers of L&to, and that £1ur was the first * Arch. Surrey Western India, by Buigess and BhagrfinlU 
capital of the family, the sarmise seemed not without a show of Indraji, 1881, No. 10, p. 96. * Ind. Ant. rol. xu. p. 239. 

probability. * Maokenxie, Gat rol. L p. cxzxir. 

The province of Lkta lay to the south of Oujariit. How far * Taylor's Or. MSS. roL iii. p. 476; also Hadr. Jour. roL rii. 
it extended in that direction is not clear, but prolCbly it reaehed p. 872. 
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Koiigud^sa Chantra, the first prince of the Ch6ra dynasty in the far south is said to be 
of the *^Retti’* kula} He and his seven successors are named in the Maisur inscriptions, 
p. xli. 

The llashtrakutas have been distinguished from the Rat^ as a northern or R&jput 
race, we doubt if on sufficient grounds. The probability is that the Rattos flourished 
under rulers of their own in Western, as the Pallavas did in Eastern, Euntala, and that 
their power was broken by the earlier invasions of the Chalukyos, who, under Jayasinha, 
overcamo Indra the son of Krishna (names occurring again in their later genealogies), their 
then chief, and although we have no specific mention of them subsequent to this event, 
they were probably reduced to subjection as the Chalukya conquest proceeded. The desire 
to magnify their origin may have led to the substitution of the Sanskrit term Maha 
R&shtra for the simpler form of Ratto, both which designations* are found as synonyms in 
the Saundatti inscriptions, and in an inscription obtained by me at 6irur, near Dhdrw&r, 
Amoghavarsha-Nnpatunga is distinctly said to bo ** born in the lineage of the Rat^.” 
(I. A. vol. xii. p. 220). Dr. Burnell more distinctly refers to the Sanskritizing tendency of 
official scribes, when recording grants in that language, giving, among other illustrations, that 
of R&shtra from Ratto=Rcddi.** * A further point of similarity is found in the habits and 
pursuits of the two races ; the Mahrat^ Kunbi and the Telugu Reddi being equally 
conspicuous for their agricultural industry and skilL^ For the genealogy of this family we 
are indebted chiefly to the researches of Dr. Biihler supplemented by those of Mr. Fleet. 

* J.II.A.S. vol. Tiii. p. 2 ; altio Madr. Jour. vol. xiv. p. 4. * The equivalent term for “RetU or Reddy’* in Tamil 

* See inscription at Bail Hongal in Ind. Ant vol. iv. pp. 116- dialect according to Rev. Wm. Taylor is ** Ve{}&la/* the most 

16 and 279-80. esteemed of Tamil agriculturists. — Madr. Journal, vol. xiv. 

* 8. Ind. Palnog. 2nd. ed Introd. p. x. a P- 
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DantiTuinA I. 

India I. 

GoTinda I. (a.d. 660.) 

Karka I. (a.d. 685.) 
Kakka I. 


Indra II. (a.d. 710.) 

Dantidurga, or 
Dantivarma II. 
Sumamed Kkdgkvaldka 
(a.d. 725-765.) 


KfiabDa I. Sumamed Snbhatunga (a.d. 755.) 


Oorinda II. or Vallabba II. 
(a.d. 766.) 


DbniTa (a.d. 770). 
Dbora. 

Nirapama. 

DhkrkTarsba. 

Kallivallabba. 

Iddbat5jaa. 


I 


(a) OoTinda III. (a.d. 785-810.) 

(5| PrabhutaTarsha I. 

{e) Jagattunga I. 
fd) Jaffadruma I. 

(tf) Yailabbanarendra. 
if) Srivallabha. 

(f) Prithvirallabha. 

Sarra or Amogbavarsba I. 

(a.d. 814-877.) 

Kfisbipa II. or Akdlranha I. 

Kannara, KandharaYallabba (a.d. 875). 

(itiU reigning in 00*2 a.d.) 


Indra III. 


rL II. 


Kark 

Kakka II. or 
SuvamaTarsba I. 
(A.D. 812.) 


GoYuda IV. 
Prabbutayanha 11. 
(A.D. 827.) 


By hie wife Lakebml 

I 


Jagatumga II. 
or 

Jagadmdra II. 


B y hie wife G oyindamba 


Indra IV., 

Barnamed 

Nityayareha. 

(reigning in 916 a.d.) 


Krifhva III. 


(Xot named.) 


Goyinda V. 
Snyamayanba II. 
Yailabbanarendra II. 
(980-68 A.D.) 


Amogbavareha II. 


Kbo^^. 

(ineor. dated 971 a.d.] 


Kriallpa IV. (94fi-966 a d.) 

Ninipama II. 

Akklayareba II. 

KakllsIII. (Karka III.) 

Kakkala, Karkara, 

Amogbayarehalll., Yallabbanaxendra III. 

I (A.D. 972.) 

Jkkabbe, or Jftkaladdyi. (Married to Weetern 
Cbalukya Xing Taila II.) 


The inscriptions from which the above genealogical list has been prepared ^ show 
that seventeen or eighteen princes (for there is some confusion as to the succession of the 
later names) ruled in the land,* occupying a period of 312 years, and giving an average 
of 18*6 per reign. Some of these must have been much within that proportion ; for the 
inscription at 6irdr, before mentioned, is dated in the fifty- second year of Amoghavarsha I.* 


' Ind. Ant. yob. xi., xii. 


* Ind. Ant. Tol. xii. p. 255. 


* Ind. Ant. yol. xii p 216. 
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None of the coins of this State have come under my notice. Bhau Daji ^ has figured 
certain silver coins found in the Nasik district, which General Cunningham* ascribes to 
a Krishi^a R&ja of the fourth century. But the epigraph has boon very imperfectly 
read. The execution is superior to that of any Dakhani coin of that age with which I 
am acquainted, and they seem to be nearly allied to those of the S4h dynasty of 
Gujar&t. The only clue we can give to what their coins may have represented, is the 
figure of a four -armed deity (? Siva) confirming the Kh&rep&tan* grants, as shown 
in the annexed woodcut. Similar to this are the figures in relief, but they 
are not very distinct, on the seals of several copper grants such as those of 
Dantidurga, I. A. vol. xi. pp. 110-13 ; of Govinda III., in which the hoods 
of the snakes form a canopy over the god, ib. 126; of Prabhutavarsha, xii. 11 ; 
of Dhruva III., ih. 179. 

From the above indications, the inference is, that this family were worshippers of 6iva. 
But it is remarkable that Amoghavarsha’s inscription mentions that he ** had the sign, o" 
mark, or banner of Garuda,*' which indicates a tendency to Vaishuaism. 



4. THE KALACHURIS OF KALYAN. 

The founders of the first of the minor states before mentioned belong to a 
distinguished race, of whom an incidental notice will bo fouiid at p. 11 ante, as 
having been considered by Col. Wilford^ to be the representatives of the llaihaya 
tribe. They became celebrated as Kings of^ Chedi in Bandelkhand, and were the founders 
of K&lanjarapura (Kdlinjar), from which most of the principal families claim to be 
derived. They are widely, though sparsely, distributed, and are found in Jabalpur in 
S&gor, Batnapur in Berdr, etc., etc. 

The branch now to be considered were chiefs (Mahdmandulesvares) of Taddevadi in 
North Maisur, and probably had charge of the neighbouring districts of Ildngal, 
Banawasi, Nonambavddi, etc. The head of the family in the twelfth century was 
Perm&di. He was succeeded by his son Bijjala, who in addition hold high military 
command at Kaly/in under the Chalukya king. We know not how his disloyalty to his 
sovereign arose, but it is certain that ho drove Tailapa III. from his capital about the 
middle of the twelfth century. He did not, however, immediately declare his independence. 
Following his sovereign to the south, we find him still using the subordinate style and 
designation, but in an inscription at Annigeri before 1162 a.d., which was about the date 
of Tailapa’s death, he throw off the mask and proclaimed himself supreme. Among his 
titles he uses those of “ Tribhuvanamalla,’* and “Lord of Kalailjarapura,”* with the 

» J. Bo. Br. K. Ai. Soo. Yol. xii. p. 213. * Arch. Reports, vol. ix.jp. 30. * J. B. Ac. Soc. vol. i. pp. 200-16. 

* Ai. Rea. vol. ix. 8yo. p. 105 ; Can. Arch. Rq>. vol. ix. p. 101. * Ind. Ant. vol v. p. 4S. 
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standard of the golden bull, the daniaruka drum, etc.' Little is known of the events of 
his reign. He had four sons, of each of whom we find grants within very few years 
of each other. In fact, their usurped authority was never consolidated. 

The son of Tuilapa, Somesvara IV., continued to make head against them in the 
south for twenty years after his father’s death, and finally succeeded in obtaining a 
precarious hold on the dominions of his family about 1182 a.d., the year at which we 
lose sight of the Kalachuri rule. His success was greatly promoted by the dissensions 
which prevailed at Kaly4n on the introduction of a now religious sect called Ling&yats, 
which sprang up at this time. The Kalachuris were said to have been Jainas, and are 
so represented in the Basava-pur&na, the sacred book of the Ling&yats, although in their 
insignia is included the banner of a golden bull, which is also found on the seal of a 
grant of Singha^a Deva, and, with the phollus-like representation of Mah&d^va, heads the 
inscription on a stone tablet at Balagami.’ The new creed was a form of Saivism, known 
^8 the Jangama or Yira &iiva sect. Between them and the old sect a mortal enmity 
existed. Some account of the new religion will be found in the Jour. Roy. As. Soc.* It 
is sufficient to state here that Basava, its founder, an Ar&dhya Br&hman, was the minister 
or Dewan of Bijjala, whose power he undermined, and compassed his death, an event of 
which conflicting accounts are given. The exact date of Bijjala is unknown, but he is 
supposed to have reigned about eleven years. He was succeeded by his eldest son Somesvara, 
who ruled for eight more, after which his three younger brothers, in all of whoie names 
inscriptions are extant, struggled to maintain the falling fortunes of their house for a short 
time longer. The latest record of Singhana, the youngest, is dated 1183 a.d., which would 
show the duration of the Kalachuri rule to have lasted only about thirty years. 

Short as is this term, I have met with two coins, a pagoda with a standing figure 
advancing to the left, and on the reverse the words Sovi Mur&ri R&ya P^va,* and two 
or three fanams with the same device, which I refer to Bijjala’s eldest son. As stated 
above, the seal on a copper grant of Singhana has the figure of a buU couchant, which 
may therefore have been also used on their coins. A genealogical list of the family 
follows.® 

JSgama or Kriibna. 

Perm&di (a.i>. 1128). 

1 

BijjaU (a.o. 1156-1167). SitiyftdoTi, married ChkTimdA II. 

I of the Sindae of Erambarage. 


Sdmoswara 
(a.d. 1167-1175). 


Sa^tuuna 
(A.D. 1175-1180). 


AhaTamalla 
(a.d. 1176-1183). 


(A.D. 1188) 


> The d4mara or damaruka ie a imall double drum thaped like 
a eand-glaw, a diatinotlon like the (/MmeAe meAd feM«i), 

the right to carry which is couferre<^. by the soTereign on men ii 
rank. It is represented on the seal of VishpuTardhana Chalukya 
YU., pi. iL 6g. 1. Num. Ol. M'idr. Joum. n.s.toI. It. 

* Ind. Ant Tol. ir. p. 274, and toI. t. p. 46. 


* Vol. ir. o.B. pp. 20, 22, Madr. Joum. foL Tii pp. 212>214. 

* Inscriptions recording grants made by him are ezani at 
Ingleswar and Knkkanur in the neighbourhood of the Niaana*! 
territory, and extending southwards into the western parts of 
Dhlurwlir. My coins were from the SktSrk district 

* Int Ant toL It. p. 274. 
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6. THE YA'DAVAS OF DE'VAGIRI. 

Another of the minor States before mentioned was that of the Yadavas of Devagiri, 
who drove the Kalachuris out of Kalyan, and gained possession of the northern Chalukya 
districts. Its principal station was at Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad, a remarkable 
fortified hill of great strength, a few miles south of ^jliird. 

At this time the head of the family was named Bhillama, who does not appear to 
have descended from distinguished ancestors, but is simply stated to be of the Yadu 

{vamsa) stock. No mention of him is found in the few inscriptions that have been 
copied, but one recently met with gives the names of his father Mallugi, and his 
grandfather Singhana. After him wo have nine successors, but only seven generations. 
The duration of the family as rulers did not exceed 124 years (or from 1187 to 1311 a.d.), 
when it was subverted by the arms of ’Al&-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h, the Mahommedan 
Emperor of Delhi.^ 

Coins of this family an rare. Their device was a golden ganula^ a oird sacred to 

Vishnu. On a recent copper-plate edited by Mr. Fleet * the seal has the form of the 

god either seated or kneeling. If the latter, it may be meant for the semi-human form 

of Garuda. I have also two or three pagodas, representing Oaruda, half man half bird, 
but cannot assign them with certainty to this dynasty. • The use of the designation 
Dv4r4vatipur-varadhi8wara would seem to ^connect them with the family next to bo 
considered, although no other proof of affinity appears. The following is a genealogical list. 


Sipgbapa 1. 

MallDgi. 

Bhm8m&(AD. 1187-1191;. 
Jaitigil. (A D. 1191-1209). 

II. (a.d. 1209-1247^ 
Jaitug^i II. 

i 


Kriah^a (a.d. 1247-1260). 
Eftmaobandra (a.d. 1271-1308). 

I 1 

Paipkara (a.d. 1309-1311). Bhlma. 


Maii6d6?a (a.d. 1260-1271). 
Amana. 


A daughter (married to Harapbla), wboM tragical end at the hands of 
Kutb-ed-din Mub&rik Sbbb KhUji (a.d. 1317, the son of Alh-od-din), 
the King of Delhi, ia dcarribed by the Mahommedan historian. 


' jr.E.A.S. Tol. ir. pp. 20-31 ; Brigg’s Feriahta, ?ol. i. p. 366 ; Thomaa*s Paihhn Kings of Dchl*, pp. 156, ISS. 
* Journ. Bom. Br. Eoy. At. Soc. toI. xy. p. 383. 
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6. YADAVAS of DVii^RASAMUDRA COMMONLY CALLED HOYSALA BALLALA8. 

The other family deducing their ddbcent from Y&du just mentioned, rose to celebrity at 
Dvar&vatipura, now called Dv&rasamudra and Halabidu in Maisur. Now as the dynasty we 
have last been considering included among their titles that of Dv&r&vatipur-varadhisvara, 
we may fairly conjecture that they were an offshoot from this family, since according to 
the well-known practice of other great houses, such epithets were always derived from some 
place of note, the earliest seat of the race. Be this as it may, it had not the effect of 
producing relations of amity between them. The obscurity of their origin is veiled under 
a legend of a native of Sh&s&kapura, named Sala, having protected a Jaina priest from the 
attack of a. tiger, which animal, thenceforward, became their cognizance, and is represented 
on their seals. The exploit is also perpetuated in a group of statuary on the roof 
immediately in front of the towe**, on a temple in the of Rattihalli in the Dh&rwa): 

^district, and repeated with variations on two other temples in the same tdluk. They are 
of considerable merit and are the only instances 1 have met with of free sculpture. The 
figure of the man is bold, and well shaped, but the animal more resembles the mythological 
Bxrja or ydli} Ho is the reputed ancestor of Vinayiditya, the first of the family of whom 
we have authentic mention, who was a feudatory (Mah&ma^daleSwara) of the Kaly&n 
Chalukyas. From him js deduced the following genealogy: 

Viuay&ditya (a.d. 1047-1076). 

£reyaD|^. 

Ball&la I. (a.d. 1093.) Vish^uvardbaiia (a.d. 1117-1137). Udsyiditys. 

Narafiimba I. 

B.Ub)i II. or Vila BaUk}a (a.i>. U91-12n). 

Namimha II. (a.i>. 1228.) 

SometYara (a.d. 1252). 

Narasimha III. (a.d. 1254-1286.) 

BaUajJ III. (A.D. 1310.) 

From tlie name of Vinayaditya’s g;randson, which was likewise home by others of his 
descendants, they are sometimes styled Hoysala Ball&las. Although the family had been 
growing in importance for some time previously, as appears from YisluouTardhana, his 
grandfather, having taken Talk&d, the capital of the Kohgu Chdras, seizing part of their 
territory, and having added the country north of Dvaravati as fiir as the Tnng^bhadr& to 
his powiwinns, it was not till the dose of the twelfth century that the second Ballata (or 
Y(ra BalU)a) assumed regal titles. He seems to have been a warlike prince, and boasts 
that he had “dei^iled the warrior race of Ealaohuri,” and overcome Jaitrasunha (probably 


' Tnd. Ant toI. ▼. p. 179. 
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the second prince of the Devagiri line).' As this was coincident with the fall of the 
Salachuris, and as previous to that time all the members of the family bore the subordinate 
title, we may conclude that this event encouraged them first to declare their independence. 
Their power now rapidly increased and overspread the greater part of Kuntala. The tide 
of success however was turned in the reign of Sii^ghana, Jaitugi’s successor. 

On the death of Ball&]a about a.d. 1211, the IToysajas were driven back within their 
former limits of the Tungabhadr4 river. Naraaimha then appears to have assisted the Chola 
in his contests with the Pandya king, obtaining considerable influence to the eastward, and 
residing much at Vikramapur in the Chola country.® 

Nothing of importance isb rc^corded of the three following princes, the last of whom, 
Ball41a III., was crushed (1310 a.d.) by the generals of *A14-ud-din,* who, having completed 
the conquest of Worangal in the previous year, captured Dvarasamudra, and made Balldja 
a prisoner. He was afterwards liberated, and allowed make a show of sovereignty at 
Belur until the final destruction of Dvarasamudra in a.d. 1326. After this, they retirea 
to Tonnur, in the north of Seringapatam, where they maintained an independent position with 
the modest stylo of Danda-ndyakas, equivalent to the European title of General. 

Copper coins issued by them are still extant, having on the obverse the figure of an 
elephant facing to the right, surmounted by the Canarese &ri, and a legend in the same 
characters on the reverse. 

I have not succeeded in meeting with any Hoysaja coins, but the sea!* on the ring of 
a set of copper plates dated a.d. 1252, recording a grant by Someswafa, in »which ho is called 

Vira Soma,'^ “during his residence in his favourite city of Vikrumapur 
in the district of Eulakani-nad in Chola-desam,” etc., which I baw in 
the ofi^ce of the Chief Commissioner of Maisur, bears the figure of a 
tiger, which, as above mentioned, was adopted os the cognizance of the 
family, as represented in the accompanying woodcut, and some such 
symbol will probably be found on their coins. This people continued 
to profess the Jain religion till the time of Yish^uvardhana. He was 
converted to Saivism by Bamanuja Charya,® who had fled from the court of Tanjore to 
escape the persecutions of Kerikala Chola. 

Note. — Since the above was written my friend Gen. Pearse has made me acquainted with 
a gold coin in his collection, of which the fcdlowing is a description, and which will be 
represented in our plates. 

The coins are of extreme rarity, two only being known, his own obtained in 1882, 
and a second in the Museum at Bangalore. The obverse has a maned lion advancing to 

I Ind. Antiq. rol. ii p. 808. H. Elliot’s Historiana of Indja, toI. iii. p. 208. 

* Inscription at Bangalore dated a.d. 1260. See Mysore ^ See Mysore Insoriptioiis, p. 322. 

Inscriptions, p. 822. * Cald. Comp. Oram. Introd. *>p. 1*^9, 143 ; Hist, of Tinne- 

* Briggs’s Ferishia, toL i. p. 873 ; Zia-nd-din Bami, in Sir yelly, p. 80. 
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right, above his back and loins a smaller lion rampant, both facing what the General 
calls an altar or dambha. In front of the smaller lion is a sun. On the reverse three 
lines in old Canurcso characters, reading on the one Sri Nonambav&di DeSna, and on the 
other Sri Talakadoo Dona,^ tho latter proving the date of tho coin to bo subsequent to 
the time of Vishnuvardhana, tho conqueror of Talk&d. The Mackenzie Collection is also 
said to have contained a copper coin of the same Vishnuvardhana, on which was a figure 
of Ramanuja.* 


7. K.VKATIYA OR GANAPATI DYNASTY OF WORANGAL. 

Tho decay of tho Chaluk}a empire favoured the rise of another small dynasty at 
Orugallu or Woningal, but the original seat was at Anumakonda, in its immediate 
neighbourhood, where tho family had previously been settled. The materials for their 
histoiy arc few, viz. an inscription on stone at Anumakonda, three versions of which have 
been publislnHl.^ I have also an unpublished inscription on stone, from the Mangaligiri 
taluk in Guntur.^ 

Tho first individual of this line of whom we have an authentic record was a chief 

named Prdla, whoso origin is not very clear. Ho is called the son of Tribhuvanamalla 

in the inscription at Anumakonda, but this is a more title assumed by several kings.® 
and we must therefore consider Prola as the founder of tho family. He is said to have 

professed the Jaina faith,® and is styled a Mahamandalesvara, from which it is inferred 

that ho was a feudatory of tho Chalukya king. During tho troubles that arose soon after 
the accession of Taila III., Prdln openly rebelled and made captive his royal master. Ho 
appears, however, to have returned to his allegiance, released the king “ through devotion 
by his goodwill,”^ and acted against his enemies. IIo incarcerated one named Guvindaraja 
for a time, replacing him by a chief named Udaya; quelled the outbreak of another 
named Guiula of Mantrakuta ; and drove back a third called Jaggad^va, who had advanced 
to attack Anumakonda. Taila, however did not long survive, and the death of Prola, 
which took ])laco about tho same time, probably 1160 a.d., throw np^m Rudra, his son 
and successor, the further prosecution of the war. He followed up his father’s successes 
with vigour, subduing Bhima, R&ja of Vardham&nanagari, and his ally CluSdddaya, who, 
perhaps, was the Choi a- Chalukya king of Vengi, or his general. Bhima was driven from 

' Nonamhavlidi, tho Beat oi the Kalachum of Kalyfin (see * On a pillar oppoeite the temple of Viveawara Swkmi in the 
p. 77) I is a district iu CUitoldrOi^ diiision, sonth of the Tunga- Malkaphram Agraharam in Mangalagiri tdiuk, 
bhn<ir&, in the kingdom of I can find no such word ua * Chaliikyas, IJopajas, and Kalacburia. 

Dotui for a pagoda in any Druviuian Dictionary. * Mackenzie’s Cat. vol. i. p. cxiviii. 

Cst. vol. ii. App. p. ccxxxv. ^ Ind. Ant. Tol. xi. p. 17. 

• J.A.55.B. vol. vii. p. VOl ; Bom. Jovin. Huy. As. Soc. yoL x. 
pp. 46-49 ; Ind. Antiq. vol. xi. p. 0. 
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liis territory to the forests, probably of the Eastern Gh&ts, and then with other rebel 
chiefs submitted to Rudra’s authority. During those successes, which are more fully detailed 
in the Anumakonda inscription, he enlarged and consolidated the K&katiya dominions. 
Several additional particulars are found in two vernacular histories, summarized in Taylor’s 
Catalogue.^ Wilson also briefly notices them, but I refrain from quoting them because 
they rest on no sufHcient evidence. We have no further account of Rudra’s procec*ding8, 
nor of the date of his death. He was succeeded by his brother Mahadi?va, of whom still 
less is known, although some legends of his acts are embodied in the local traditions. 
After him came his son Ganapati, said by some to have been his nephew, and the son 

of Rudra ; but the Mangalagiri inscription expressly calls him the son of Mahad<?va. 

Prof. Wilson states that the inscriptions of this prince in the Mackonzio Collection range 
from 1223-1261 a.d.,* but few authentic records of his doings remain, although traditionary 
statements arc not wanting. He is said to have been a zealous votary of Siva,^ and to 
have persecuted the Jainas, displacing the hereditary village accountants or karannmA 

(karnams), and substituting in their stead Niyogi Briihmaiis, who still retain possession of 
the oflice. That he was a prince of vigour and ability is established by the fact that 

from him the family is called the Ganapati as well as the Kakatiya dynasty. He died, 
about 1257 a.d., without male issue, leaving an only daughter, married to a scion of the 
Chelukya house. Rudrama D^vi,^ the widow of Ganapati, then assumed the direction of 
affairs. There is an inscription® dated s.s. 1191=: 1269 A.i). in the twelfth year of her 

reign, which would place her accessiou in 1257 a.d. ; so that the date of her husband’s 
death, above mentioned, may he accepted with confidence. , She is said to have held the 
regency, for twenty-eight years, and then to have made over the government to her 
grandson Pnit&pa Rudra. The early jiart of his reign appears to have been prosperous,* 
and marked by successes over his neighlKiurs, but these were obscured by the disasters 

of its close. The tide of Mahommedan conquest had now reached Telingana. We learn 
from Ferishta that an expedition against Worangal was despatched from Bengal in 1308 a.d., 
which proving unsuccessful, Malik KAfur was sent against the place with a second army 
by way of Devagiri in 1309 a.d. Advancing rapidly, he besieged the city before PratApu 
R&dra’s allies could come to his assistance. The king capitulated, purchasing peace by 
the payment of a large sum, and the surrender of his horses, elephants and jewels, at 
the same time engaging to pny an annual tribute for the future. This he appears to 
have done in good but the othe^ Hindu chiefs having withheld their tribute, 

Malik KAfur proceeded for the fourth time to tne Dakhan in 1312 a.d. to enforce their 

» Taylor’s Or. Cat. MS. fol. iii. pp. 480-84 ; Mackenaio Cat. that Marco Polo visited her country, but the fame of her rule 
Tol. i. pp. cxxviii. cxxix. have come to his earn and the dates agree pretty well. 

* Vol. i. p. oxxxi. • Vol. i. pp. cxxix, cixx. • At Durgi in the Palukd idiuk of the Kistna Division. 

« In her Colonel Ynle recognized the ** Queen of Mutflli*’ Sewell’s List of Antiq. vol. i. App. xx. 1S82. 

(MotapiUi), whose able and virtuous administration of her country • Mackenzie’s Cat. vol. i. p. cxxxii ; Taylor's Cat Or. MSS. 

is eulogised by Marco Polo (vol. ii p. 296). It does not appear vol. iii. p. 483. 
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submission. Tie marched from Ddvagiri and ravaged the greater part of Mah&r&shtra 
and Camatica, but spared Telingana. No particular change occurred till 1322 a.d., when, 
on the accession of Qheias-ud-dfn Tughlak, Pratdpa Budra attempted to free himself 
from the Delhi yoke. An army under the king^s son was despatched to Worangal, 
but after a protracted siege ho was compelled to retire with great loss. In the following 
year a second expedition proved more successful. Prat4pa again offered terms similar to 
those accepted by Malik Kdfur, but they were rejected. The city was taken with great 
slaughter, and the R&ja and his family, with all his treasures, were sent to Delhi. At 
the same time the name of the city was changed to Sultdnpur, which, however, it did 
not long retain.^ 

Of the future fortunes of Worangal few authentic particulars have been recorded. 
PratApa Rudra is said to have been allowed by tho Sult&n of Delhi to return to his 

capital, where ho died, probably before or about 1325 a.d.* He was succeeded by his 

spn Virabhadra. During the troubles which prevailed in Mahomed Tughlak’s reign, tho 
people of the Dakhan on several occasions rose , against their Mahommedan conquerors. 
It was during this period that tho kingdom of Vijayanagar was founded,* offering an asylum 
to refugees from the subverted Carnatic and Telingana States. Worangal was more than 
once the scene of successful insurrection, tho last recorded occasion being in 1344 a.d. 
Subsequent to this no certain information regarding its history is forthcoming. Pratdpa 
Rudra’s son is said to Wve retired to Kondavid, and the family disappears from history. 
Ultimately Worangal passed under the dominion of the Bhamani kings, on tho dis- 
memborraciit of whose territory it fell to the Im&d Sh^hi rulers of the Golconda 

principality.^ 

The following is a genealogical list of the Kikatiya line : — 

Bhuvanaika malla, or 

Tribhuvanika malla, or 

Kkkati Frolaya or FOla (a.d. 1110-1160). 

ROdra Wts (1160 f). Mshlddra (P 1223.) 

Oasanati (a.d. 1223-1267.) ’^ROdrama DOtI (a.d. 1267-1286.) 

Umaka or Muiuaka^Vira D6Ta, or Virabhadra. 

Pratkpa ROdra (a.d. 1286-1323.) 

Yiraihadra.* 

Although the line of succession above given is tolerably correct, the dates are ten- 

» Tliere aro two if not more gold coins of Mohammad bin * Briggs’ Ferishta,Yol. i.p.427; £IphinBtone’slndiA,Tol.ii.p.63 

Tughlak extant of tho Sult&npOr mint, both dated a.h. 729. * Mackenzie’s Cat. yol. i. p. cxxxili. 

Fathhn Kings of Delhi, pp. 210, 211. ® Mackenzie’s Cat. vol. i. pp. cxxvii-cxxxiii ; J.A.S.B. yol. 

* The above facts are derived from Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. vii. p. 901 ; .loom. Bom. Br. Roy. As. 8oc. vol. x. pp. 46-49 ; 

pp. 371, 372, 378, 405 ; Elphinstoue’s IndiA, vol. ii. pp. 46, 48, Ind. Ant. yol. ri. p. 9. 

56-7, C3 ; Zia-ud<4in Bar 1 in Elliot’s Historians of India, vol 
iii. pp. 204-233. 
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tativc only, there being nothing to mark the duration of each individual’s /reign. The 

Mackenzie Collection contains a number of dated inscriptions which Professy WilfcK>ii gives 
in the introduction to the Catalogue, but the results obtained from then^^® unsatis- 
factory that I am inclined to think they have been incorrectly copied originals. 

There are two dates, however, which may be accepted with confident ► that of Tailapa 
Diva’s succession to his brother in 1150 a.d., and that of Anuma- 

konda, 11G2 a.d. The death of Taila, that of Prola, and the ^^sion of Riidra must 
all have occurred within a space of twelve years, and probably,/*® already stated, about 

1160 A.D. ; for Prola’s rebellion and repentance, followe<l by hia^®’‘^ions to put down the 
king’s enemies, in the midst of which he seems to have have occupied a 

considerable time. Although the exact date of his accessiony^ nowhere recorded, tradition 
assigns him a long reign of fifty years, which, accordin^*^!® year wo have assumed 

as that of his death, would place it in 1110 a.d. R^*^ credited with a long 

reign, but, as already stated, we have no date of hj^ death. Nor is any date in the 
line met with on which wo can rely, , until that rationed before of the twelfth year 

of Rudmmd D(5vi,^ which is supported by a second /iscription of the same year. From 
these we obtain the date of Ganapati’s death, the succession of his widow. The 

devolution of her authority in the year 1285 a.d^ 1^®^ grandson re?^ts on tradition only, 
but is not improbable. The dates of the cM‘g scones of Pratdpa Riidra’s reign are 
related by the Mahommedan historians. / 

The duration of this small dynasty wouj/ ho about 215 yoar.s, giving to each « i. the 
seven princes an average reign of 30‘5 ^-urs — a resiJt in excess of probability. Yet, 
except with regard to the commencfmei^ of Prola’s ora, which is uncertain, and the 
fact that two of the princes, viz. Crai^ati and his grandson Prat&pa, succeeded, if not 
as minors, at»a very early age, the ^/^ation assigned to the dynasty is within the limits 
of possibility, and does not lack ;h/ support of contemporary records. 

I have not had the opportmify of meeting with many coins of this family, but 
have made some notes of a few Ah at I have seen, as well as of seals of their grants. 
Their cognizance appears to har/ been a bull Couchant, which is seen on several of the 
seals, between two candelabra, T^fh an umbrella above, and on each side a chowrie. One 
seal had a four-armed figure /ated under the umbrella, instead of which on another was 
a bell, and on a third is appearance of a snake (P) or undulating line under the 
bull. A copper coin, now ^st, had on the obverse a bull couchant, and on the reverse 
a legend, not very clear, / a somew^hat old form of N&g^ri, of which the following is 
a tentative reading, Sr^nat ... Ka . . . Kakati . . . Prat&pa Ra . . . ya . . (Q. variya) 
Kataka . . . Saka . . . 2 /. • I had also a large handsome gold coin, with a well-executed 
bull couchant on the (/verso, which must have belonged to this dynasty, and I have still 
two gold fani^ with a sitting bull from Rew&da in the Northern Circars. 

/ ^ Sewell*# Lilt of Antiq, toI. i. p. 57, 1882. 

/’ 


one or 
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8. EASTERN CHALUKYA DYNASTY. 

Having now dispos ^ branch of the groat Chalukya oitipire and the 

short-lived »iatee which . out of its ruins, we turn now to the other branch of 

the family distinguished fro ^ Eastern Chalukya. It was founded, us above stated, 

by Kubja Visijnuvardhana, brother of 1 ulik^si II., who, fixing the seat of his power at 

Rajftinahendri circa 605 a.d., r Vengi and the greater part of Kalinga. Ho was 

followed by fifteen successors, a. ' ®bown by the accompanying genealogical list, who reigned 

till about 920 a.d. 

About this time an intruder ^anied Tajapa or Tifapa pushed aside Vijayaditya, the 
rightful monarch, and a period of r^ ^evolutionary changes and disputed successions prevailed 
for about twenty-five or thirty years. ^bis was followed by an interregnum of about the 
same duration, after which a prince nai Dan4mava, whose descent is not clear, restored 
order and reigned for three years, leavi ^be throne to his son KirttivarmA. lie was 
succeeded by his brother, Vimaladitya, th< of the line. The unsettled state of affairs 

above described appears to have attracted the attentitm of R4ja Nar<5ndra,^ the then reigning 
Chola king, who, being unsuccessful in a co. 'tost with Somoswara I., the Chalukya prince 
of Ealy&n, now turned his attention to Vengi -d^saiti. The Rajimahendri kingdom fell an 

easy prey to the mvadcr, and became incorporate! i wit h the empire of the Cholas, of which 

it continued to form a part until they were expell/^d by tho Kdkatiyas of Worangol 8‘.t the 
end of tho thirteenth century. \ 

I have not met with any coins of this dynas ty, » although I was in charge of the 

provinces which formed their dominions for five ye.m. A few small gold fanams of 

the Chola period were the only result of my enquiries. 

Tho following is the genealogy, slightly modified .f ro\^ that published by me in the 
Madras Journal.^ It is still imperfect, but will doubtless' be corrected hereafter as fuller 
details are obtained.’ 

' This ntme taken from the Ch^Kn ^mam, I take to be Kulottunga Cbola ^li), Tribburana ChakriTarti, or 

another appellation of the Bajendra Chola, who had many leTenth ViihpUTaidhaiii, who ittooeeded hiii brother Rkja Rftja 
titles. Burnell gives him those of ** Yira (^la, Kulottuhga- as Viceroy of Vengi-d^vam. 

(JSoJa (i), RSjarkjendra (Rfiijarkja) Koppkkesarivannk.'’ The * Vol. iv. n.a. pp. 81 -2, 1858. 

tint name, however, I beUeve to be that of y*ra Ddva ChoU, ^ Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 16, and Sewell*s lift of Antiqnitiee. 
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Pu3ik68i I. 


Kirttivarma. 

I 


Pulik^i IT. 
or Satyasraya I. 
(Western Line.) 


Mangalisa. 


Viffhnuvnrdhnna I. or 

Kubja Visliiuivardhai)n (a.i>. G05, IS years), 
I Eastern Line. 


Jayasimha I. 
(33 years) 


Jayasimha II. 
(13 years) 


Vishnuvanlhana 1 1. 

I (9 yt urs) 

Yuvarfija Mhngi. 
son or brotlier I (‘id years) 


Vishnuvardhana III. 

j (37 yt'ars) 

Vijayiiditya-Bliattaraka 
j (18 years) 

V ishniivartihann IV. 

I (3G ytMirs) 

Naroiidra Mrija Rfija 
or 

Vijayuditya. 

I (18 years) 

Kali Vishnuvardhana V. 

I (2 years 6 months) 


Kokkili (stepson P). 
C6 muutiis') 


Gu^&nka Vijaykditya HI. 
(44 years) 


Y^uvarkja Vikramfidityu I. 


Ch&lukvH lihinui I. (30 yi^nrs) 
I 


Kolabhiganda 
Vijayfiulitya IV. 

Amma R&ja I. (7 years) 


Vijayfrditya 

or 

Kandagachitya. 

A minor, dethroned by 


T&lapa or Thfapa 

I (1 month) 


Malla Nripati or Tuddha Malla (7 years) 


Amma Rkja II. 

Interregnum 

Danfirnavii. 


Vikrumfiditya Ruia 

ni months) 
('xpellcnl Tkjapa. 


BhSma Sena II. (8 months) 


Bbima Nripati III. (16 year') 

Vijay&ditya VI. 
ViKhiiuvardhana V I . 


Kirttivarmk. 


Vimnl&dityn. 

Daughter »Ruja Xarendra Choi a. 
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Those l‘ist details are derived from a very fine copper- plate adsanam^ in possession of the 
hiranam of Ch^lur,^ of Vira D6va Chola, surnamed Kulottunga Chola, Tribhuvana Chakravarti, 
and Kaptfima, or seventh Vishnuvardhana, of R&jamahondri, dated a s. 1001, conferring the 
village of KaWru for maintaining two mantapama at Pithipur and Drakshar&mam, and a tank 
at Ch^lur, supplemented by a smaller copper-plate. Ho had just been appointed to the 
Vi(!eroyalty of Vengi, in succession to his brother Raja R6ja, whose presence was required 
ot Tunjore, after having held the office for one year only. His inscriptions range from 
8.S. 1001 to s.s. 1057 =A.D. 1079 and 1136. 

My only copy of the first, and most interesting document, is with Mr. Fleet in India, 
and I can only refer to it from the incidental notices in the Madras Journal above quoted, 
assisted by my memory, which will account for any inaccuracies that may have crept in. The 
particulars differ in some respects from those given by Burnell at page 22, and again at 
page 40 of his Palaeography of Southern India. 


9. LAST GREAT HINDU KINGDOM OF VIJAYANAGAR. 

The increasing power and importance of the Chola state during the eleventh and twelfth 
oen tunes would seem to point to it as that in which wo might expect to find the next 
important class ot coins, but such is not the case. The inscriptions of Someswara D^va 
Chalukya I. and his two sons show, it is true, that the Chola kings were engaged in 
frequent warfare with them during the latter half of the eleventh century.* This is also 
confirmed by the narrative in the Yikramanka Charitra,* proving that the Ch^la power was 
then growing in importance. But further hostilities were checked by the long and 
prospennis reign of Kfili Vikrama (VikramAditya VI.), end afterwards the predominating 
influence of the Mahommedans prevented any further hostilities on that side. This, however, 
did not hinder them from advancing along the coast, and from occupying the R&jamahendri 
kingdom in the early part of the eleventh century, when their power was at its highest, as 
will bo seen when we come to treat of the Dravidian coinage. 

In the fourteenth century the foundations were laid for the last great Hindu dynasty, 
which exercised an important influence on the history of Southern India, both in its 
political and numismatic aspect. This was the kingdom of Vijayanagar. Like the minor 
states we have lately been reviewing, its founder boasts of no ancestral lineage, but declares 
himself simply to be of Y&du race, an origin which deserves fuller consideratiou. 

We have before ad/erted to the ethnological importance of two great predominating 


^ Madras Journ. rol. iv. n.s. p. 04. 


* J.R.A.S. Tol. iT, pp. 13, 14. 


• Introd. pp. 27-8, noU 7. 
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classes in the early population of India, the pastoral, and predatory or martial.' Tho former 
exist under many different names, their best known title in tho north being that of Ahirs. 
They are widely distributed, and hold an important position from, the earliest times. 
Sir Henry Elliot describes their wide distribution from the north-west provinces^ towards 
Bengal. In the Vish^u-pur&na they are included as Abhiras* among the people inhabiting 
the west ; and their names occur on two or three other occasions in tho enumeration of 
countries and peoples, from which Prof. H. Wilson takes the opportunity of identifying them 
with tho Abiria, whom Ptolemy places above Patalene on the Delta of the Indus, and also 
of referring to the mention of them in tho Mah^bh6,rata and R&mdy&na. They are 
further specified in the same "purAna as the dynasty^ immediately following the Andhras. 
Sir H. Elliot again refers to them as the Ahir princes who were at one time “ R&jas 
of Nep&l, about tho beginning of the Christian era, and as perhaps connected with tho 
*P&la,^ or shepherd dynasty, which ruled in Bengal from the ninth to the latter part of 
the eleventh century.”* Nor were they confined to Upper India only, for Sir Henry further 
points out that the name of Aseergurh, which Ferishta says is derived from Asa Aheer, 
shows that they held an important place in the Dakhan also, where they are best known 
by their Dravidian name of Kurumbars or Kurubas, with various synonyms in the 
different dialects. 

In early days tho Kurumbars occupied a no less conspicuous position in tho south 
than the Ahirs did in the north. The greater part of Dr4vida then bore tho name of 
Kurumba-bhdm,® which extended across the whole peninsula from the Coromandel to the 
Malabar coast. Occasion has already been taken to notice the eastern portion of it, which 
•on its conquest by tho Cholas received the^ name of Tondamandalam. Until late years 
the principality of Kurumben4du existed in North Malabar near Calicut imder its own 
chiefs, the laso of whom, according to Buchanan, became extinct in a.d. 1778-79.^ 

When the great officers of K4ra]a threw oft' tho yoke of the Ch4ras in the fourth 
century, tho Eurumbar B&ja is found among the Sdmantas or minor chiefs who declared their 
independence. At the present day the name still lingers in tho Kurumbar idlu^ of Malabar, 
and in a class of predial (Wilson's Glossary, 8,v,) slaves in the same district ; and although the 
territorial name’ in its fuU extent is lost, the people are found scattered throughout tho country in 
many places.® All these, whether Ahirs, Kurumbars, or by whatever name they are called, are 
sections of a great pastoral race, formerly holding an important place in the political constitution 


* JTouni. Eth. 8oc. 1869, vol. i. p. 112. 

* Sapp. GIom. p. 7, V. Ahoer. 

* Vol. ii. p. 168, not§ 4, and p. 186, not9 2. 

* Vol. W. p. 202. * Supp. OloM. p. 6. 

* Madr. Jonrn. toI. rii. p. 312, otc. 

V Buchanan's Journeys, toI. ii. p. 499. 

* They are found boUi in the mountains and in the plains ; in 
ihe former they fell the timber, at which they are very expert ; 
and in the latter they pasture their flocks, leading a semi-nomad 
life, in the waste land and jungles, and weaving the black 


blanket {kambala) in general use. OccasionaUy they engage in 
agriculture, and are distinguished for their probity and love of 
truth, so that their word is accepted without hesitation. Those 
in Arcot and the Tamil provinces generally speak the Canarese 
language amongst themselves, and may be seen fre< 4 uenting the 
market of Madras with their buttermilk and dairy profluce. In some 
parts of Maisur a Kurumbar is required to turn the first furrow 
for the farmer in spring, indicative ot their former hold on the 
soil ; and on Ihe Nflagiri plateau the proud To^a, who exacts a 
tribute in token of superiority from all the other cultivating claases, 


SLLIOT 
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of India, of which they have been deprived by subsequent events. M3rthologically they are 
classed as belonging to the Y&du varma^ descended from Y&du, the progenitor of the 
Yddavos, who were essentially a race of herdsmen. Hence many of the indigenous dynasties 
have thought it no discredit to deduce their origin from the Y&du vamsa^ and in doing so 
may be considered to bo derived from the pastoral stock. This, as we have seen, was the 
Ciise with the D^vagiri and Dv&rasamudra families. It was also that of the Bat^ or 
Raslitrokutas of Manyakheta,i and is now seen to be the origin attributed by themselvee 
to the house of Vijayanagar, an origin also claimed for the present dynasty of Maisur. 
However uncertain the source of the other families may be, the correctness of that assigned 
to the earliest Vijayanagar dynasty cannot be questioned, for it has always been known 
as the Kuruba liue.^ 


The political state of the South of India in the fourteenth century offered opportunities 
favourable to the rise of a new power. The raids of Mahmud of Ghazni and ’Al&-\ul*din 
Ghilji effectually broke down the older Hindu dynasties and established the authority of the 
Muhammadan empire of Delhi in the northern Dakhan. Its further extension to the south 
was checked by the revolt of its officers, who, throwing off their allegiance to Delhi, 
established their independence. In course of time- the B&hmani state of Kalburga, the most 
important of these, in like manner fell to pieces ; and this, as well as the subdivision of its 
territory into four minor principalities, contributed to divert the attention of the Muhammadans 
from pushing their advances further south at that time. It was in this unsettled period that 
the kingdom of Vijayanagar arose, and had a lengthened career, which, if its princes had 
avoided interference in the quarrels of their Musalman neighbours, might have continued 
to flourish longer than it did. Early in the fourteenth century an adventurer from the 
south named Sangama, crossing the Kdveri, possessed himself of Seringapatam,’ and with 
his five sons* gradually obtained possession of the Hoysala dominions. The eldest son. 


himself prf'sents an offering of the firstfruits to the despised and 
hutt^l hill Kurumbiiry whom at other times he dreads, for his 
supposed magical powers, and sometimes indicts on him, in secret, 
a bloody rotributiou for visitations of small-pox, cholera, or 
murrain among their buffaloes attributed to their spells (Rice, 
Gazetteer of Mysore, voL iii ; Trans. Third Treh. Congress, 
18G8, p. 263; Proceedings Criminal Courts of Coimbatore, on 
the slaughter of three Kunimha villages). They take a prominent 
place in the primeval festival celebrated annually in honour of the 
village nuh.en (the Oramadrvatd) (Joum. £thn. Soc. vol. i. w.s. 
1868-9, p. 97), under the direction of the Pariahs (Paraiyar), 
On these occasions a general licence prevails. All distinction of 
caste is suspended ; Brhhmans oven take part in t'.e bloody rites. 
AfU'r the Pariahs, the Kunibos, or Dhftngars as they are also 
called (Wilson's Glossary, pp. 135, 305), arc the Ico^ng cele- 
brants, conspicuous, like their probablo congeners the Santkls, by 
their great dnim. The saturnalia ended, all revert to their usual 
status. Notices of the Kurumhars are frequent in the Tamil MS. 
collections, references to some of which wiU be found below. 
Madras Joumcl, vol. vii. pj. 10, 18, 28,306-312, 321,360; vol. 
viii. pp. 17, 31-2 ; vol. x. p. 16, etc. ; also in the appendices not 
published in tho JoumaL 


^ Witness the copper-plate grants of Kardla, J.B.A.S. vol. ii. 
p. 379, Tol. iii. p. 100; of Khkrepktan, Joum. Bom. Br. Roy. Ai. 
Soc. vol. i. p. 209 ; of Wana-dindoii in Nasik, J.R.A.S. vol. v. 
p. 360. 

* They have also been called by some the Narapati dynasty, 
which, with similar names, as the Gajapati, Aswapati, Chhatra- 
pati, etc. , applied to other princes, seems to be a modem praotioe 
for which there does not appear to bo any good authority. 

* Inscription at Chitrak^durg. Colebrooke's Essays, voL ii 
p. 228, and Joamal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatio Soc. voL zR.; 
p. 372. 

^ In the inscriptions translated by Colebrooke the five broibsn ' 
stand as follows :-^Harihara, Kampa, Bukkaraya, “whowep/^ 
sovereign of the earth,’' Marapa and Mudgapa. Their early ^ 
title of Mah&map4<^*^w u equivalent to that of Count or 
Palatine in the middle ages applied to the head of a principality, 
hut not necessarily implying submission as a feudatory to a higher 
power. They have also the title of Vo4fya (sir) (Joum. Bom. 
As. Soc. vol. xii. p. 340-1), Odeya or Udiuykr fndyo Woddyar — 
a lord, a chief, a ruler— a title borne by some Hindu tribes, and 
still employed by the sovereigns ol Maisur and Ktiif (Oooig) 
(Wils. Glos. pp. 381, 629). 
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Harihara, and the thirds Bukka, are mentioned in inscriptions under the modest title of 
Mah&miandiil^swara, but Bukka was tho first who assumed regal style and titles.^ This is shown 
by the wi\y in which his name is mentioned as compared with those of his four 
brothers. Assisted by his celebrated minister M&dhaya, also called Vidyaranya, he fixed 
his capital n ear the ancient town of Anegundi, giving to it first tho name of Hosapattana, 
“new city,” afterwards of Hastinivati, perhaps the Sanskrit equivalent of the Canarese 
Anegundi,^ and finally, as his power extended, that of Vijayanagara, “the city of victory,” 
which became) its permanent designation, sometimes exchanged for Yidyanagara, “ the city of 
learning,” in h onour of his great minister. The date of Bukka’s assumption of royalty and 
the foundation of tho city have not as yet been accurately ascertained, but may safely be 
placed in the ;penod between the thii^ and fifth decades of tho fourteenth century. His oldest 
inscription with \7hich I am acquainted is the copper-plate* from Harihar (s.s. 1276 = a.d. 1364), 
with the seal of a god, before the family adopted tho tardha or Boar avatar of the Chalukyas ; 
and in an inscrip\^ion on stone at Banaw&si, the minister is said to rule the Banaw&si 
province under Bukkar&ya in a.d. 1368 (s.8. 1290). This was probably near the end of his 
reign, which lasted, Wilson states, according to some accounts, thirty-four years, and if so, 
would agree with the date (a.d. 1334) assigned for its commencement by Mr. Bavenshaw.^ 
It is evident therefore that the chronology and order of succession of the dynasty have yet 
to be cleared up. 

It will be sufficient now to give a nominal list only of the ruling princes as far as 
they can be ascertalnod, none of the coins struck by them having dates. Before doing 
so, however, a few remarks may be offered on the character of the minister M&dhava, to 
whom much of the t^elebrily enjoyed by the Kuruba dynasty is due. Of his early history 
we know comparatively little. He is popularly stated to have aided Bukka both by his 
counsel and the wealth of which he is reputed to have been possessed. He is known to 
have been a profoimd scholar, and, notwithstanding the cares of state, to have written, 
or caused to be written, voluminous commentaries on the Yedas. In these it is stated that 
he was assisted by hiis brother Saya^a, regarding whom groat differences of opinion prevail. 
Despite the declarations to the contrary recorded in the commentaries, southern Pandits 
that Midhava and 8,aya];^a were one and the same person, and further, that he 
professed the Vedanti^t doctrines' of Sankar&ch&rya, and ended his days at Sringeri as the 
head, or Jagadgiiru of the Smdria matha sect, which post he held for some years, dying in 
1386, aged between 80 . and 90. 

These assertions are scarcely reconcileable with .facts derived from other sources. 
The inscription on stone at Banaw'&si, before mentioned, edited by Fleet, the authority of 
which has never been questioned, states precisely that in a.d. 1368 the Mdhapradhdna (or 

^ Ind. Ant. toI. x. p. 63, nlto Journ. Bom. Br. Boy. Ai. Soo. toI. xii. p. StO-l. 

* From tho word for elopliant, c/im, ConoroioaSoBokrit hMttu 

* Jonm. Bom. Ai. Soo. xii. p. 388. 

^ Ai. Boi. Tol. zz. p. 7 ; dbo pp. 18, 19. 
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Primfe Minister), Midliavihka, was ruling the Banaw&si Twelve Thousand undei Bukkar&ya. 
This is supported by a copper inscription obtained by Le Grand Jacob ^ in the Southern 
Eonkan, where it is said that in a.d. 1391 the Prime Minister M&dhava, still holding under 
Harihara the government of Jayantipur (or Bonaw&si), led an expedition againsi Goa, expelled 
the Moslem garrison, and annexed it to the Vijayanagar state. 

This contemporary record makes it very improbable that he could have become an 
ascetic, and ended his days in a matham at the time stated (a.d. 1386). W'e may rather 
conclude that he held his high office of Prime Minister to the last. So much for his 
history. As regards his opinions, he appears to have had a mind of a high order. 
His love of letters is proved by his study of the ancient literature of his country, and 
his cultivation of it, by the important works written by him, or under bis superintendence. 
Among his administrative reforms was the improvement of the mint, aad the introduction 
of the N&gari alphabet in the public records and on the legends of the coins. Those, 
with the vardha avatar adopted ou the coins and on the state seal, differing only from 
those of the Chalukya dynasty by the addition of a sword in front of or above the animal, 
evince a leaning towards Vaishnava rather than Saiva opinions. 

The age was one of religious ^ excitement. The teaching of Smkara, Ram&nuja, and 
Madhwdcharya ; the doctrines of the Veddnta^ Adtoaiia and Dwaita schools; the creed of 
the JangamaB or LingdyaU^ etc., led to interminable discussions, all urging their respective 
tenets with a zeal only surpassed by their persecution of the Jainos and other sects, and 
especially their extirpation of the Buddhists, in which Sankara and his followers were 
conspicuous. We would fain believe that the toljerant spirit of the wise and learned 
minister stood aloof from the extremes of bigotry, and that he lent his influence rather 
to compose differences,’ and to revive the old simple Yedic theology. 

The large number of inscriptions on stone and copper extant should have furnished a 
reliable narrative of the fortunes of this dynasty, and certainly a trustworthy chronological 
list of its rulers, had they been critically examined. In the absence of such a work, we can 
only state the line approximatel}^ 

The principal lists available are those published by Pjofessor Wilson,’ foimded mainly, 
it would appear, on inscriptions of fifteen princes, contained in the Mackenzie Collection,® and 
compared with what he calls the Chronological statement most generally received,^^ printed 
in the above-mentioned Collection, and in the Asiatic Bes^rches, vol. xx.; and a list prepared 
by Colonel Mackenzie himself for the use of Mr. A. D. Campbell, and published in the 
preface to his Telugu Grammar. From these it would sppear that the original Euruba family 
was superseded about 1490-1600 a.d., by Narasinga cr Vira Narasimha, represented as of 

1 Journal Bombay Br. Roy. As. 8oc. yoI. ir. p. 107 ; vol. ix. * Sea an instanoa, Inscription of Bukkar&ya at Belli{^la». As. 
p. 27. Res. tol. u. p. 270, Svo. od. ; also Mediation between Jains and 

* See Wilson on Religious Se<;ts of the Hindus, As. Res. VaiBhnaYa% As. Res. toI. xx. p. 8. 

▼ol. xyB. These essays hare been republiRhed in vols. i. and ii. * As. Rm. toI. xx. p. 7. 

of Wilson’s ooUeoted worits, by Triibner, in 1861-2. ^ Vol. i.p. 293 ; i&. pp. 291-2. 
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Tuluva extraction/ from whom the line has been called the Narasinga dynasty.* He and 
his immediate successors^ especially Kfishparaya, appear to have been men of enterprize and 
ability, and to have extended their dominions considerably to the south, adding to them the 
whole of Dravida-d^sam, and placing their lieutenants in Triehinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, 
Maisur, etc. R&ma R&ja® is said by some to have been the relative and minister of 
Sadasiva, the fourth from Narasiiiiha, and to have been the de facto ruler himself. Ultimately 
ho is represented as setting aside his principal altogether. However this may have been, 
R&ma R&ja provoked the enmity of his Muhammadan neighbours in the Dakhan. lie 
was defeated and slain in the fatal battle of Talikota, a.d. 1564.^ His brother Trimala, 


after a futile attempt to resume his authority at Vijayanagar, Ihen removed to Penakonda, 
a strong position about a 100 miles south of Anegundi, where, and at Chandragiri, and 
occasionally at Vellore,® his successors resided for some years with greatly diminished p6wer. 
After this it is doubtful whether this the third line did not become extinct, but those who 


claimed to succeed (whoever they might be) were expelled by t^ie Muhammadan King of Golconda, 
in A.D. 1646,® some taking refuge in Anegundi, calling themselves Poly gars only, while others of 
the family sought an asylum in Bednur. In a.d. 1801, on the cession of that part of Tipii (Tippoo) 
Sult&n’s dominions to the British Government, the family in Anegundi, being found in a state of 
destitution, received a pension from the East India Company. The list of names thus derived, but 
for the accuracy of which I can in no wise vouch, is given tentatively as follows : to which I 
further append that prepared by Dr. Burnell, apparently from other sorj'cos, and published in his 


Palasography, pp. 64-5. 




M 


BukkaR&ya^ 
Harih&ra ... 
D6ya Rkja * 
VijayaP ... 
Mallik&riuna 
IVirupakaha 


A.D. 1384-1368-70 
„ 1870—1400 
„ 1400—1424 
„ 1424— 1446 P 
„ 1446 P-1466 
„ 1473—1488 


j / Narasimha... a.d. 1488 — 1608-9 
Krishna Kftya „ 1608-9—1530 
S j Achyuta K&ya ,, 1630 — 1642 
I \ Sadhsiva ... „ 1642— PP 


u 


r R&ma R4ja 
Trimala * ... 
Sriranga I. 
Venkatapati 
Virar&ma ... 
Soranga II. 
Venkata ... 
RSmadeva .. 
Anegundi Ven< 
^ katapati 


A.D. 


>» 


1660 P-1664 
1664—1671 
1672—1686 
1686—1608 
1622—1626 
1616— 162S 
1628—1636 
1636—1643 

1643—1646 


but he having been expelled in a.d. 1646, the line virtually ceased. 


1 In the inscription of his son Krishna R&ya, dated 8.8. 1434 n 
A.D. 1512, edit^ by Fleet, in the Bombay Joum. yoI. xii. 
pp. 891*3, ho is called Narasa, Npsimha, and S'ri N^rasimha, 
descended from ** Timma, famous among the princes of Tuluva.’' 
But Ferishta repeatedly refers to him as the Teliuga Rkja. The 
recent dostmetion of Wora^gal, with the events which 
followed, doubtless sent many to sock thoir fortunos in a 
new conntry. In the same grant Krishna Rkya is called his sun 
by Nagal&d4vi, by some said to have been a concubine. 

3 Wilkes’s History of Mysore, vol. i. p. 16. Inscriptions of 
Yimpaksba, the last of the Kurubas, extend from 1473 to 1478 a.d. 
Maokensie Cat. vol. i. p. ciliii. 

* Ferishta makes him son-in -la w of Shoo (Sadksi va) . According 
to the Persian account, a powerful minister, named Tiui»‘&j, took 
advantage of the minority of Sadhsiva^s grandson, whom ho 
poisoned on his attaining manhood, and setting up another minor, 
administered the affairs of the kingdom till his death, on which 
his son Rkmrkja, who had married Sadftsiva’s daughter, openly 


U8ar])ed the throne. Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iii. p. 80-1 ; Mac- 
kenzie Cat. vol. i. p. 294. 

* After the battle Bijanagnr was taken and sacked by the 
conquerors, a blow from wliich it never recovered. Its wealth 
and prosperity have been describiMl in glowing terms by several 
travellers. One of them, Abd-or-Razzak, ambassador from Shkh 
Rokh in 1442, says, ** The city is such that the pupil of the eye 
has never seen a place like it, and the ear of intelligence has 
never been informed that there existed anything to equal it in 
the w rid.” Fie accounts are confirmed by the Venetian traveller 
Nicol6 Conti, who visited it in the early part of the fifteenth 
century (Hakluj't Soc., India in the Fifteenth Century, p. 23 ; i6. 
p. 6), and by Cmsar Frederick, who saw it three yean after its fall. 

* Wilkes’s History of Mysore, vol. i. pp. 12-19. 

» Jd. p, 19. 

^ Mackenzie Coll. i. cxlii. -and Ravenshaw, As. Res. xx. 7. 

* Burgess and Fleet, Insoriptious, i . 22. Dato.of his instal- 
lation, 1400 A*x>. 
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LM according to BumelL 

Sangama, of the T&dava family and Lunar race ! ! 
I 


Hariyappa (1336-1350) fiukk^ L (1360-1370), m. Oaurainbik& 

Harihata (1379-1401) 

Bukla IL (1401-1418) m. Tippbmba. 


DeTar&ja, Vfradova, or Yirabbdpati (1418-1434) Krisbvar&ia 

mamedf Padm&mba and MalUmba, 

Vijaya (P 1434-1454), and others,? 

Praudba Dera (P 1466-1477), 

Halik&rjuna (1481-1487), 
fikroacandra (1487), 

YirOp&xa (1488-1490), Narasimha (1490-1608). 


(Yiranarasimha) Knshnarhja (1608-1630) 

Aoynta (1634-42) 

SadhipTa (made an allianoe with Yiceroy J. de Castro in 1646). 


This Sad&9iYa succeeded as a child: Thirty yeares was this Eingdome goYetued by 
three brethren which were Tyrants, the which keeping the rightful! king in prison, it was 
their use euery yee^e once to show him to the people, and they at their pleasures ruled 
as they listed. These brethren were three captaines belonging to the father of the king 
they kept in prison, which when he died, left his sonne very young, and then they tooke 
the gouerment to themselves ” (0. Frederick, in Purchas Hie Pilgrimes,” Yol. ii. p. 1704 ; 
c/. Couto, Dec. yii- 6, 6, f. 936^ • 


Yirappa N&yak 


R&markja (kiliod in 1666) Timma (Tirumala BOrnma). 

Transferred the seat of 
gOTemment to Pennako^d^ 
in 1667 ; Porohas, yol. ii. 
p. 1706. I 


Bengatre (tic in Fjrchas. He 
was killed in 1666. According 
to Couto, Deoada tu. 2, S, 
his name was Yenkatarkya.) 


Rangarkja (P1672-1686). 


Yenkatapaii (P ^686-1614) at Candiagiri 
(Pttirohas, yoL H. p. 1746). 


The history of Ferishta,^ who wrote during the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, throws considerable light on the events we have just 
been considering. He resided at the court of Ahmadnagar with his father,* in the reign 
of Murtuza Husain Niz&m Sh&h. During the troubled times which followed the death of 
that prince he repaired to Bijapur, and found an asylum with Ibrahim ^Adil Sh&h II., 
A JO. 1679-1626, and must, therefore, have been familiar with the events he describes. 

AeocHrdmg to his narrative, the B&jas of Yijayanagar* early came into unwise and 

Feridits who was bom in the end of the aixteenlh century, completed his history in 1600 at Bijapiir. 

* Brifgg’i Ferishta, toI. i. pp. zl, rli * Feriahta, toL ii. p. 801. 
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unprovoked collisions with the 6&hmani kings and their successors, but the facts as related 
by him for the possession of Moodgul ^ appear to be exaggerated, and the name of Kpshna 
given to the Bijanagar king nowhere occurs in the generally received lists. It is found, 
however, in that of Dr. Burnell. Other cases of ill-judged interference on the part of 
the Hindus are mentioned, one of which, in 1620 a.d.,* was attended with partial success, 
but generally the Muhammadan historian shows them to have been worsted. An interesting 
summary is given of the events ending in the battle of Talikota,* and of those that 
forced R&ma Rdja’s successor, here called Venkatadri, to seek for refuge in Penakonda and 
Chandragiri,* together with the steps taken by ^Ali 'Xdil Sh&h to follow up the victory. 

The adoption of the boar symbol of the Chalukyas by M&dhava, with the use of the 
N&gari alphabet, should have appeared more prominently on the new coinage; ,but I *havo 
only met with it on the copper money, in which the boar is distinguished from that of the 
Chalukyas by the addition of a sword. This, however, docs not apply jto the gold coinage, 
in which I have met with no instance of the employment of the same symbol, but only 
with mythological forms of their deities: in all, the legends are N&gari. The employment 
of this character was continued, so far as our present knowledge extends, by the princes of 
the three successive sections of the dynasty. But the coin figured by Wilson® from the 
Mackenzie Collection implies that the practice of the first prince of the Ifarasinga line forms 
an exception. As described it represents on the obverse the Narasinga avatar^ while the 
legend on the reverse exhibits, in Canarese characters, the name Narasimha. In the absence 
of other examples, it cannot now be determined how long this innovation lasted, but it would 
appear from the readings given IkjIow that it did not continue. Probably it owed its 
appearance to the foreign extraction of Narasinga, derived, according to some accounts, from 
the Malabar coast, but, according to all the Muhammadan historians, from the Telugu 
country. Tho Kuppelur inscription describes him as the son of Isvara, and a coin bearing 
this name may bo explained in this connection. It represents tho figures of R&ma and Sita, 
seated, with Ilanum&n, and, on tho reverse, the word Isvara, in Canarese. as will be noticed 
when treating of the Rdma-tanka medals further on. 

There are, besides these, copper coins having tho boar and sword on the obverse and 
Canarese legends on the reverse, which must be attributed to tho same period. 

In a paper on the pagoda or vardha coins in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. lii. mention is made of a gold coin in the Madras \Jovernmeut Museum, 
weighing fifty-one or fifty-two grains, bearing tho figure of Hanum&n soated, on the obverse, 
and an imperfect legend on the reverse, in which the name “Bukka*' is said to have been 
read. For this reason it has been assigned to the founder of the Euruba line. The 
description given is very short. The figure exhibits none of the characteristics of the monkey 


' Feruhta, toI. U. p. 310. 
* /A p. 141. 


• Ib, Tol. iii. pp. 48-60. ^ /A p. 80. 

* Aa. Res. yol. xvii. p. 695, pi. iv. fig. 90. 
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deity, and the character of the letters in which the single word ^^Bukka” is read is not 
stated. As represented in fig. 9, plate ii. it looks like Canarese, or Telugu. 

The same paper contains a notice of two coins taken from Moor’s Hindu Pantheon,^ of which 
the Museum does not appear to possess examples. They are represented in plate i. figs. 10, 
10a. The obTorso is described as exhibiting a two-headed bird, like the Russian national ensign, 
but holding a small elephant in each beak and in each claw.” On the reverse, 8'ri Pratdpa 
JD^va Rdyoy as read by Dr. Burgess (but only, it would appear by the context, from Moor’s 
figure, and not from the coin), which ho attributes to the third Kuruba prince. Before, 
however, accepting this assignment, it is proper to examine the matter a little further, 

Qold coins with this device are by no means rare. Moor figures four; Wilson gives 
representations also of four ; and I myself possess seven. Among all these are two types : 
one with a two-headed insessorial bird advancing to the left; the other exactly resembling 
the spread eagle of the Russian end Austrian arms. Wilson suggests the name on the legend 
1.0 be §ri Vira, which a friend (Mr. Fleet), well known for his skill in palaeography, reads 
&ri Prat&pa Ghatura R&ya. Mr. Thomas reads l^ri Prat&p& Chatuta R&ya, which he thinks 
may stand for Achatutya, and be identified with Achyuta, the third name in the second or 
Narasinga family. 

It is difficult, amongst ouch varying statements, to decide on the paternity of these coins. 
Dr. Bidie figures a second exemplar as 10 among his gold coins, but refers to it as a copper 
piece in plate ii. It has the reverse of what appears to be a trisula, or trident. I have a 
number of copper pieces (upwards of thirty), all of them with tho double-headed bird, 
some with Nagari legends on the reverse, others with Telugu or Canarese, much worn, and 
none of them intelligently read. One has apparently a figure seated on an animal on the 
reverse; others are quite plain, and many show signs of considerable antiquity. For a long 
time I attributed these coins to Kpsh^a R&ya, the greatest prince of this dynasty, who, 
in the copper-plate inscription at Kupp^ldr, in the Ra^ibennur* tdluf: already referred to 
at p. 93, is described as a vory Ga^<^bh^ruQda to the herds of elephants that are his 
foes.” Under the diverse readings of the reverse, this identification will not stand. The 
conclusion to which I now come is that the symbol is not indicative of a particular dynasty, 
bat may have been assumed by any prince in token of his military prowess. I am 
strengthened in this view by the fact of the figure of Garuda having been adopted as the 
cognizance of several of the dynasties of which I have treated above, viz. the Y&davas of 
Devagiri, the Rat^as or R&shtrakutas, the SilAh£ras of Kolhapur, and being, moreover, a 
favourite emblem of all votaries of the ^aishnava creed.’ 


PUte 104, p. 434. 

* Journ. Bom. Br. Roy. Ai. Soc. yoI. xii. p. 303. 

* Moor and Wilaon likawiso ruppose the bird to ropreeciit 
Oaruda, and Col. Tula also considers the strange relations of 
Marco Polo reg^arding the Gryphon to hare had a wmil^r origin. 
W hencesoeTer deriyed, it is undoubtedly the monster popularly 


known in South Indian mythology under the name of 
bhdrundm. In the Tamil dictionary it appears as or 

kantp* bhirunda pakthi^ meaning, ** a double-headed monstrous 
bird.** Brown, in his Telugu dictionary, under the word 
gives a not well- authenticated meaning, ** a lump of flesh ’* ; and 
the Malayhlim wonl, according to Dr. Oundert, signiflea **ihe 
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It is remarkable that no coin of Krishna R&ya himself has yet, as far as I am aware, 
been found. A representation of the youthful Krishna on a very well-executed coin, I 
believed would be found to pertain to him, but neither docs this hold good, when the legend 
is read. The fame of his style and superscription (viz. ^>ri pratapa Krishna Jlaya) has caused 
it to be largely assumed by subsequent usur-xTs of the royd prerogative, who asserted their 
independence on the fall of the empiro. 

My collection contains a (jonsiderahle number of coins unread before I left India, which, 
as now interpreted, appear to belong to this dynasty. Several of them have figures of Siva 
and Parvati seated, and others exhibit the semblance of Vishnu standing under an archway, 
or canopy. Being unable, from loss of sight, to describe these and some others more 
minutely, Mr. Thomas has kindly offered to de<dpher them for me, and T now append the 


conclusions to which he has arrived iu his owi 

temple of the olophant.** Dr. Rost considers that ffandti may be 
a Bouthem corruption of Garutfa, and bh4r%mda or hhairufida a 
tiidhhava form meaaing “terrible.” 

Eastern romance contains many allusions to a monstrous tu o- 
headcxl bird holdirij^ elephauis in its boak and in its <;law|, the 
elephant in tho former sometimes icplncod by the aarahha^ or 
fabulous lion. We are all familiar with the part it plays as tho 
Roc in tho story of Sindbad the Sailor, and his advcntor«3s w»th tho 
gigantic egg, and also with tho bird, as told in Lane's Arabian 
Nights, where both its Agure aud its attack on SlQdhad*6 ship are 
Yiridly portrayed (vol. iii. pp. 90, 52 ; also vol. ii. p. 60, mit). 

It appears to be the *anffka of the Arabs, the tiimur^h of tho 
Persians, the bar yuchre of the Talmud, tho yryps of the Greeks, 
and tho or gryphon ^ of European heraldry. 

' [As we may oventually, perchance, be unable to exhibit in 
our Plates facsimile illustmtious of the yariotis raniiticatione of 
the Vijaynnagar currencies, 1 have compiled tho subjoined list 
of Nftgari legends from tho previously published engravings ail^ 
descriptions of this series of Coins, aidod by the extant spocimons 
of the class in Sir Walter Elliot's collection. The identification 
of the issuers of some of tho coins is not always completo. 

The alphabet employed does not seem to have reached a very 
determinate stage, and the die -engravers themselves seem only 
partially to have understood the original forms o{ the letteis. 
Hence the Palflcographer will dctec: many snomnloos revivals of 
the normal types of the Nkgari characters — a diAlcuUy iu the way 
of interpretation which will not he lessened by tho ignorance of 
subsequent artists who have had to reproduce the originals for 
our more modem copper plates. 

No. 1. — Gold. Sir W. Elliot. Six coins. 

OWKllSS. 

^iva and Parvati. 

Rkvihhh. 

^ wm irfciT 

i^rf Fratdpa .11 irihara. 

No. 2. — As. Res. vol. xvii. Non. 03, 94, 05, OC, p. 505; 

Moore's Hindd Pautheon, pi. civ. Ag. 3; J.A.S. 
Bengal, 1883, pi. i. I Os. Sir Walter Elliot has 
nunoorous coins of this type. 

Obvbhsb. 

Two-headed Bird. GarudaP sometimes to the front, at others 
to the left. 

^ NN u nagw tw 

Sri pratdpa^aehat%Ua Bdya, 


y words, as ehow'n iu the sabj.>mf><T nolo.' 

The rending of the name on thin class of coins has hitherto 
remained indoterniiuate. Prof. Wilson hesilatingly suggested 
Vira (As. Ron. vol. xvii, p, 595). T)r, Bidie, under the 
inH]nration of Mr. J. HuigeKs, prefers Jhvu Hdya — a reading 
I caniii)t concur iu. A peculiarity iS noticeable in those legends 
in the frequent prolongation of the Anal a in Fratapd^ which 
implies a short a before the apparently opening M, and 
anthorizes tho identiAcation of the name with that of Achyuta, 
No. 8 of Wilson’s list of Inscription designations, in the As. 
Res. vol. X.X. p. 7, or that of the eig' th king after Bnkka, See 
pp. 93, 94, ante. 

No. 3. — General I'earse. 

Obvbbsb. 

Siva and Par\at1. 

^ inrni TTS 

^ri Pratdpa Sadd SitJ jRdya 

No. 3a.— Marsdeh, mlxxiv. J.A.S. Bengal, 1883, pi. ii. Ag. 

13. Sir W. Elliot. Two coins. 

Obvbrsb. 

Siva and I^arvatl. 

Smdd Sivd (the Dckeri king). 

No. 4 J A.S. Bengnl, 1883, pi. it Ag. 14. Sir W. Elliot. 

Two 

Obturbb. 

8iva and Parvati. 

lit wx ww xm 

^ri Kanva Tr^ramala HAya. 

The copper coins of this king with the boar obverse read 

Chdhm {ChaUn) Trirwnala taka (for Tanka) 

No. 6. — Marsden, klxxiu. As, Res. vol. xvii. No. 96; 

J.A.S.B. 1883, pi. Ag. 16. 

OBVBBeB. 

Vishnu. 

‘uNt twrm 

^ Vmka (ewardya namak, 

Marsden rood Dssu^ara, but Mr. Sewell, more correctly, gives 
Hnoam. The initial letter is a near approach to the modern 
i, a counterpart of which we have in the titles of Lankesw'6ra, 

Dareswfura etc. 


13 
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* From the above identifications it appears that representations of Siva and Parvati found 
especial favour with several of the princes of the lino, which, with reference to their religious 
proclivities and to the Vaishnava names of several, is somewhat remarkable. The same device 
is found on the coins of the llajas of Ikkeri and Bt3dnur, who were worshippers of 6iva, 
uud with whom they have hitherto b(»cn supposed to have originated. 

Ihe not uncommon coins called Venkatapati hUns^ having the effigy of Vishnu, standing 
under an archway, probably originated with the later Chandragiri princes, three of whom 
bore that appellation. Which of them first struck the pieces now bearing the above name it 
is difficult to say ; not improbably it was retained by all three. They are well executed, and 
continued in circulation to a late period, especially on the east coast and in the province of 
Arcot. In E&idrug (Rdyodurga), a district of Bellary, Major (Sir Thomas) Munro states that 
they were the only gold coins current at the end of the last and beginning of the present 
century, although not accepted in the neighbouring districts.^ This is accounted for by, the 
fact that on the dissolution of tne Vijayanagar government, the then military commander, or 
Dalawai^ of the place, made himself master of Penakonda, from which he was ejected by the 
king of Bijapur, and was then established at Raidrug, paying a considerable tribute, in addition 
to stated military service, to the *A'dil Shdhi dynasty, and afterwards to Aurangzeb.* 

The NAgttri legend on the copper coins with tho figure of the boar is, according to Mr. 
Thomas, Chalam (cuirent) Triramnla taka (for tanka)^ which ho therefore assigns to Tirumala, the 
brother of Il&ma Rdja ; that in tho Canarose character is read by my friend before mentioned, 
aimkha tndsa with the -numeral 1. followed by another, perhaps a fraction (P), above it, apparently 
having reference to the exchangeable value of the piece. A number of these coins were figured 
in the Numismatic Gleanings, where the epigraph was read as Sdlava or Chdlava Tiramal Rdya,^ 
and the Canarese legend on another, fig. 11, as ^rimau Rama, with the numeral 15 above it. 


No. 6. Obvirsi. 

Dancing figure of Kriihna— Sir 'VT. Elliot; two specimens. 

i§lri Chika Leva Ldya, 

Chakka Leva Mahtlrdya*^ is mentioned in Mr. Ravonsbaw’s 
JuRcription, No. 7, of a. 1442 (As. Rch. vol. xx. p. 28), 
as of thf, “tribe ol. Canyapii . . . stnuig as tbe Oaruda 
Jiharutnld.'* JJo ib suppoarnl to D6 the Chak due^ No. 110 of 
the Pedii^ree list, p. 10. But the device on ibis coin seems 
to remove it from the Vijayanagar list proper. 

No. f Marsden, No. mlxx. and mlxxi. As. Res, yol. xvii. 

No. 88. Jouru. Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1883, 
No. 12a and 126, Dr. Bidie's paper. 

OsyaKSK. 

Dnrgb seated. 

in*ir . . 

i Pratdpa Kfuhna Mdya. 

sir W. Klliot coiisidors that these coins represent a class of 
later ihito, and of n different locality. 

No. 8. — Dr. Balie gives an en^Tov ng of a com (pi. i. fig. 11) 
with an ooverr'' of Siva uud Parvati, lu in No. 1 


of this list, with a reverse wbioh reads clearly 

^ nan xni 

Pratdpa Ldva Raya, 

This piece be claaees under a series otherwise supposed to belong 
to Leva Rdya^ or the next in succession to Horihara. The 
Nbgaii transcript in the Ravenshaw inscription, No. 8, 
p. 38, adheres to tho Leva. — E.T.] 

' Letter to B<1. of Rev. 25th January, 1806. 

^ Latawdi is the title of a military commander, uc minister of 
state, and is still bonm iu that sense by tho ministers of Maisur 
and Truvancore. 

^ Appendix to the Report of the Principal Coll, of the 
Ceded Districts, dated 20th March, 1802, quoted in Y. Report 
H. of C. 1812, p. 839-40. 

* The word Sdlava before Tiramal may be the family name of 
the third dynasty, and may perhaps also have some conne^'tion 
with the second dynasty (Ind. Ant. vol. xiii. p. 165). The old 
family of SMva or Saluva was of some distinction, and fionrished 
for several centuries at Karwait or Karveti Nagara. See ante, 
p. 43, note. Also Mad. Joum. Lit. and Sc. vol. iv. w.s. pi. i. 
figs. 12-17, pp. 91 and 96-99. 
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To this era I would assign the large cup-shaped gold medals, the fonn of which may 
have been taken from the concave padma-Utnkas before described, as struck at Banaw&si, 
of which M&dhava was so long governor. These medals, with elaborate representations of 
B;&ina and Sita sitting in shite surrounded by numerous attendants, among whom Ilanum&n 
is conspicuous, are kno^^Ti as Rima^iankm} and are greatly prized by Vaishnava Brahmans as 
objects of household worship at the present day, so much so, that they are now often 
manufactured for that purpose. Flat pieties, ^dth a similar representation of R&ma and his 
court on the obverse and a N&gari reverse, weighing from 167 to 180 grains and upwards, 
are occasionally met with. I have only seen them in the British Museum. Both these 
appear to be medals. In connection with the above I may advert to the coin mentioned before 
with that of Narasimha, the founder of this second dynasty, in which H&ma and Sita are 
represented seated on the obverse with Hanumin, and the words Sri Isvara on the reverse . 
They weigh 68 grains. In addition to these I have two spheroidal specimens, somewhat 
resembling Mr. Gibbs* coin described at page 63, but only weighing from 18 to 18i grains. 
They have on the concave side what appears to be Hanum&n holding a flower, and on the 
convex reverse apparently one or two figures scuted, but much worn and indistinct. The 
cabinet of the late Col. Guthrie contained two gold pieces, of which ho kindly gave me casts, 
connected apparently with this class of medals. The larger exhibited on the obverse, R&ma 
and Sita seated in profile with Hanum&n boforo them, and behind them a figure holding a cKhatra 
or umbrella. On the reverse were four erect figures supporting a canopy (?) and in the exergue 
two indistinct letters. The other is similar, but smaller. The obvertw^ Is the same, but the 
three figures on the reverse appear to bo moving to the right. The casts are too indistinct to 
allow of a more minute description. Having been purchased, their origin is not known. The 
whole collection is believed to have gone to Berlin.^ 

The characters impressed on the gold coins of the Vijayanagar dynasty survived its 
decay, and continued to be exhibited in a class of pagodas, u_o8lly associated with the figure 
of Durga and the legend of Kjishna R&ya, struck by numerous local chiefs and princelings 
who, after the fall of the empire, established themselves on its ruins as noticed before. Some 
account of these will be found in the concluding section of Part III. 

IfoTB. — After the foregoing was in type, Dr. E. Hultzsch's paper on u copper grant of 
Ranga II., s.s. X666 (=a.d. 1644), appeared in the June number of the Indian Antiquary, 
vol. xiii. p. 163, which throws some further light on the succession of the later princes, 
subsequent to the Narasinga line, aft^r their supersession by the descendants of R&ma R&ja. 

In this paper the learned Doctor rotem to a grant of Sad&siva in his possession, received from 

1 oooiir in differant siie«, the largeit c^oght to baxa*^ i6la of twelre mathat it oomewhAt lete, and Taritt in 

weigh four UIm ot 720 graint, *perbapt a double MfM-fankm, different placet. 

and it very rare ; the next, 300 graint ; the third, 180 graine. * The e.>me tubjeot it likewite engrared on seals, of which^I 
Theie appear to be the nonnal weights, which have been reckoned hare a good joecimen cut in a pier > of lapit lasnli. 
to the standard t6U of 1883 « 180 graint, but the 
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Dr. Burgess, bearing the date of s.s. 1478 (=:a.d. 1556-7), which does not appear to have been 
published. This grant gives the genealogy the same as that in Mr. Fleet’s Kupp^lur inscription 
of Krishna Raya, with the additional names of Ranga, Achyuta, his son Venkata, and his 
nephew Sacl^siva. Then the substantive grant of Ranga II. goes on to show the genealogy of 
Rdnia, who married the sister (?) of Sad^siva, and eventually usurped the throne. This R&ma is 
shown to bo derived from a family of subsidiary princes styled R&jas of Karnata.^ He und 
his brv>tlu‘r Tirumala are said to have been tho sons of Ranga, who was the son of R4ina, and 
he the son of Bukka, '‘protector of Saluva Nrisimha (of Vijoyanagar ?),” whatever this may 
mean. But this Bukka has no connexion with tho founder of the Kuruba line. Tho succession 
of the remaining Karnata princes, which is somewhat confused, concludes the paper. The grant 
is dated a.d. 1644, only two years before the taking of Chandragiri by Abdullah Kutb Sh4h, 
of Golconda, which extinguished tho monarchy. 

The following are tho names of the reigning Karnata kings, as taken from the grant of 
Ranga II. mentioned above, showing their descent, but omitting the names of those who did 
not reign, and being a succession of six princes fron\ 1564-1644, which gives an average reign 
of 13*2 years each. 


Rukka, 

protector of SaluTa Nrisimha (of Vijayanagar P) 
married to Ballh or nallanift. 


Hhma, mar. 

Sister of Sadfieiva 
Vijayanagar ; killed 1566. 

r 


P^dayoAknta II. 
or 

Vohkata II. 
grant, i.a. 1668. 


I 

Tirumala 
mar. yehga)&. 


Raiiga I. 
(grantH, r.r. 
1497>1506). 


I 


Veftkathdri. 


— ^1 1 

Vaftkat. I. ... 
(grants, 8.8. I 

1608’1636}. I 

^1 * i 

. I . Ranga II. 

grant, a.s. 1666. 


* According to an inacription given by Rica in the Mysore iMfriptioDa, they are called '^Lorda of AravltipM” (p> 264). 
Grant of 8'ri Kaftga Rhja at Devanhalli, dated a.a. 1606 s a.d. 1684. 
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10. THE VEMA REDDIS OP KONDAVID. 

• • • 

A family of this name attained to some distinction after the fall of Worangal. I had 
obtained some inscriptions concerning them, in the Krishi;ia division of the Northern Circars 
which, with the rest of my collection, having been lent to Mr. Fleet, are now in India. 
I am, therefore, only able to give a very meagre account of the family. My chief reliance 
is on a copy of an inscription' from the pagoda of Amareswara, at Amar&vati, neir the 
Krishna in Guntur, dated s.s. 1283 =a.d. 1361, recording the dedication of a temple to 
Amareswara, which was re-established by Ala Verna Red^ in the year 1361 a.d., some twenty 
or thirty years after the fall of Worangal ; and on some local records, which cannot be 
accepted with much confidence. 

In these it is stated that the family first came from Anumakonda, the original seat of 
the K4katiyas, whore a wealthy farmer named Perm41, Penanalla, or Prolaya Reddi, resided. 
He had five sons, with whom he established himself at Kondavid, a place of great strength, 
and extended his possessions over the nrighbouring country. He was succeeded by his son 
AUanda Reddi, and ho by his brother Dodaya Reddi. The latter had throe sons, of whom 
the youngest, Allada Bhupati, succeeded him. His son was Verna Rechli, the only possessor 
of the name found in the manuscript, and if the family took their designation from him, he 
must have been a personage of some importance. But the only authentic mention of the 
name is in the above inscription. He was followed by his brother Virabhadra, in whose 
time Kondavid is said to have been taken by BIrishna Rdya of Vijayahagar> Other accounts, 
however, attribute the fall of Kondavid to the Muhammadan ruler of Golconda. But this 
must be a mistake, for Krishna R4ya reigned from 1508-9 to 1530 a.i>. It is quite impossible 
to reconcile this with the date of the inscription above mentioned, which is not only clear 
in the manuscript copy which I possess, but agrees with Professor H. H. Wilson's 
mention of it in the Introduction of the Mackenzie Catalogue ; and is further irreconcileable 
with the Professor's statement that "the number of de8ccn);8 is uniformly stated at seven, 
and this is apparently correct,"* and on the previous page that "they sunk under the 
ascendency of the Vijayanagar dynasty, after an independent reign of about a century."* I 
can find, however, only the names of six princes, which are shown in the accompanying 
genealogical table. It is probable, therefore, that V4ma Reddi either had at least six or 
seven successors of whom no mention is made, or rather, which is more probable, that wo must 
attribute the establishment of the Kondavid principality to the V^ma Reddi of the inscription, 
or his immediate progenitors, before the middle of the fourteenth centiuy. This agrees with 
the final subjugation of Worangal about the same period, when some of the fugitives from 
that place are said to have found a refuge at Kondavid, where, in virtue of their common 
origin, they would be favourably received. 

^ OiTen to me by Colonel Mackenzie’s employ^, Carelly Y. Lutebmka. 

* Mackenzie Cat. toI. i. p. oxxxt. ^ Ih, cxzxiY. 
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I have seen few, if any coins, as fur as I know, belonging to this family; but I have 
three copper pieces bearing a bull couchant with a lingam over the back, which may 
perhaps be attributed to it ; for they adopted the cognLsonco of the Worangal K&katiyas, 
namely, that of a bull (or Nandi) couchant. I have a facsimile of a figure of this animal, 
which I saw on tlie ring connecting the plates of one of their copper grants. It is neatly 
modelled, and represents a recumbent bull covered with trappings, having a small lingam and 
yoni, the emblem of ^luh&deva, or Siva, in front of its bended knees. 


V^ma ReMi Genealogy, 

;proin a Manuscript headed '‘Ancient Princes of Reddiw&r Family of the Eondavid 
Dynasty in Telihga.*’ Also Mackenzie Catalogue, Vol. I. p. 309. 



Fermfd, Pcrum&lla, or 

Prolaya HeddiyAnnamamba. 



Allanda 

lleddi. 

Podda C6ta 

Anna Praia 

Beddi* 

Do^aya 

Reddi. 

1 

Penna C6ta 

Reddi. 



Pola^ Bhapati. 

Cbta^Bbfipati 

Allada^Bbapati. 

1 



y^maVibhunda, or 

Vdma Reddi- 

Virabhadra Dadaya 

Roddi. Redd^* 


Amunrs 

Re^i 


Another List from Taylor’s Catalogue Eaisonn^ Or. MSS. Vol. III. p. 513. 


Potaiya Vema Bcd^if reigned 

12 years. 

Comti V6ma Beddi n 

27 „ 

Anupota Verna Itcddl n 

SO „ 

Rdja Vema Reddi i, 

4 „ 

Dherma V6ma Reddi 

12 

Cumara Qiri Reddi ,» 



11. SILAflARAS. 

Before leaving the table-land it may be worth while, here, to notice another small 
state in Western Euntala, although I have no acquaintance with their coins. It is that 
of the Silkhkras of Eolh&pur, connected with which are branches below the Qh&ts in the 
Konkan. They never attained to great eminence, but an interest attaches to one of their 
titles as deriving^ their origin from Tagara, a place known to the Greek geographers, the 
identification of whicL has given rise to much ingenious speculation. 



THE SILAHABA BYNA8TT. 
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The family claim to belong to the Vidy&dhara Jimutav&hana kula^ distinguished by the 
ensign of a golden Qaruda^ with the style and title of a Mahimandaleswara, and the 
distinction of the nouhat (five mahanabdas). The several divisions of the family have been 
fully treated by Fandit BhagvSnl&l in the thirteenth volume of the Bombay Journal. 

A Kolhdpur copper grant has the impression of a Oaruda on the seal, while that of 
a grant from the Konkan bears a sitting figure, probably Qaruda^ with the hands joined 
in the attitude of devotion. The following are the genealogies of the two principal families: 

Ist. — Kolhdpur, Journal Bombay Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc. Vol. xiii. p. 16 (Fandit Bhagvanlars). 

Jatiya I. 

Nayavarman or Nagimma. 

Chaniar&ja. 

Jatiga II. 

Oonka Oonkala. Gdvala I. Klrttfr&ja. Chandr&ditya. 

Maramba (a.d. 1058) 

I j i I 

Guvala II. Gaugad5va. Bhojad^va I. Ball&iad5va. Gaudar&ditya (a.d. 1110, 1118, 11136). 

Vijaybditya, Vijaybrka (a.d. 1143-51) 

Bbojad5va II. (a.d. 1100, 1131) 


2nd. — ^Khurepatan Flates (Ind. Ant. Vol. ix. pp. 33-46). 


Kapardl I. ^ 

Pulai^akti. 

Kapardi II. (a.d. 853-877). 
Yatpuyaana. 


Zanza 
(a.d. 916). 


Vajjadad^ya II. 



Vajjadadlya I. 
Aparbjifca. 


Arikeaarl (a.d. 1017). 


Chbittar&ja Nligbrjuna. Mummiini 

(a.d. 1026). I (a.d. 1060). 

Aiuuitad6ya (a.d. 1094). 

I 

Aparbditya (a.d. 1187). 
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12. WODEIYAR DYNASTY OF MAISTTR. 

The only State of importance which established itself permanently after the fall of 
Yijayanagar in south Kuntala was that of Maisur. When the greater part of Southern India 
was annexed to that empire by the Narasinga dynasty in the sixteenth century, the charge of 
the south-wcstom districts was entrusted to a viceroy located at Seringapatam, who collected 
the revenue, or tribute, from a number of local chiefs, or Wodeiyars, as they were called, 
according to Wilkes thirty- three in number.' As the paramount authority declined, these 
chiefs, or Polygars, assumed a more independent position, and even adopted, when they dared, 
the title of Rtija.* Tradition relates that among these were two brothers named Vijaya and 
Krishna, who are said to have constructed the fort of Maisur, in the district of Hadana, early 
in the sixteenth century. One of their successors, named Ch&ma R&ja, went so far as to 
withhold his tribute and set the viceroy at defiance.® It was, however, paid with more or less 
regularity by his successors till early in the seventeenth century. Rfcj Wodeiyar, the then 
chief of Maisur, who appears to have been a man of capacity and energy, and had great 
influence with the viceroy, assumed possession of the whole province on the death of that 
functionary.' The importance of the family as an independent power may be held to have 
begun with this R4j Wodeiyar. He was followed by eight successors:— 


Rdj Wodeiyar . . . . . . . . . . . . 1578 — 1617. 

Chama R&ja IV 1617—1637. 

Immadi R&ja 1687 — 1638. 

Kanthir&va Narasa R&ja . . , . .’. . . 1638 — 1659. 

Kempa D&va R&ja 1659—1672. 

Chikka D&va 1672—1704. 

Ka^thir&va R&ja II. (“Mukarasu,'' or the dumb).. 1704 — 1714. 

Dodda Krishn- Rfija . . 1714—1731. 

Ch&ma R&ja V 1731—1733. 


with the last of whom the lino seems to hava ceased in 1733 a.d., during a period of anarchy 
caused by disputed successions which enabled Haidar ’Ali to seize upon the throne. He died 
in 1782, and on the death of his son Tipu, who was slain in 1799, the old line was restored 
in the person of Krishna R&ja Wodeiyar, a child of five years old. After a long reign of 
sixty-nine years, he was succeeded by his adopted son, the present R&ja, in 1868. 


* * Hiitoiy 01 Myr >re, vol. i. p. 20. 


s JUd. 


* IM. p. 3A 


« Ibid. 
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I have heard that gold coins of a Ch&ma R&ja have been found, but this is doubtful. 
The name occurs five times in the lists, three antecedent to Rdj Wodeiyar, and two subsequent 
to him, the former of these last two being probably the prince referred to. A R&ja of the 
same name is said, with what truth I know not, to have struck the copper coins bearing a 
series of Canarese numerals, from one to upwards of thirty. The reverse exhibits three or 
four pairs of double lines crossed by similar pairs at right angles, the square interstices either 
plain or containing a dot or small symbol. One of my smallest pieces has a six-pointed star 
in the central square. My specimens extend from one to thirty-two, but those of the British 
Museum go still further. They are of different sizes, weighing from thirty to fifty grains, or 
even more.^ 

The princes of this dynasty seem to have inherited the cognizance of the elephant from 
the Kohgus and the Ch^ras, for it appears on numerous copper coins which are still current 
in the form of the dne paisa or small elephant cash, and even Tipu, notwithstanding his love 
of innovation and contempt of everything Hindu, continued to use it on his copper coins, 
many of them large and handsome, which are still frequently met with.^ But according 
to Buchanan the Maisur princes never coined pagodas, and the first authentic record of a 
gold coinage is that of Ea];^thir&va Narasa R&ja, who, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, issued the gold fanams bearing his name, which became the standard denomination of 
the currency.^ This fanam bears the image of the Narasinga avatdr, and varies in weight 
from six to eight grains, but in the Calcutta mint tables it is entered at 6^ grains, 
and containing fifty-eight per cent, of pure gold.^ Ten of these formed a nominal pagoda 
of account, in which the revenue of the northern provinces was kept, as appears by Sir 
Thomas Munro’s Report on the settlement of the Ceded Districts for 1806-7.^ But Although 
no gold pagodas were struck by the Maisur princes, they were issued by the R&jas of Ikkeri, 
who were votaries of Siva under the form of Aghoreswara. The first of these, Sad&siva 
Ndyak,® struck pagodas with the figures of &iva and Parvati, and his own name in N&gari 
on the reverse, a device which was used by his successors until their expulsion by Haidar, 
who still continued their issue in the same form, merely substituting his own initial ^ on 
the reverse. The Bedar Poly gar of Chitaldrug coined Durga pagodas in the same fashion and 


^ This design of a chequered reyerse is common, and does not 
appear be peculiar to Maisur, if indeed it is rightly attributed 
to Ghhma Rhja at all. The figures qn the obyerse of the other 
varieties are very various, comprising Hanumftn, Durga, an 
elephant, horse, peacock, pwima or lotu$t ^ankha shell, bell, etc., 
which cannot be identified with any special family or locality. 
I believe them to be quite modem, and therefore devoid of 
historical importance. Marsden describes a similar reverse on 
the gold fanams of Tanjore and Madura; I have never met 
with such. The numerous examples which have oome in my way 
Iiave been all of copper. 

* Marsden’s Num. Or. vol. ii. pi. zlvi. 

* Buoh. Joum. vol. iii. pp. 267-8. 

« Fiinsep!s Useful Tables, p. 40. 

* See his Report, dated 18th April, 1806. 


* Although of no great historical importance, a list of these 
Rkjas of Keladi, as they were first called, or Ikkeri and Bednur, 
may be useful to further enquirers. I have two lists, which do 
not agree in dates, and show other discrepancies. 

According to ths Maioitr Oautteer. 


Sadhsiva Nkyak 

..A.D. 1669-75 

Bhadrayya o. Bhadrappa 

... „ 1676—84 

Dodda Sankana ... 

... „ 1684—91 

Chikka Sankana 

... „ 1691—92 

Siddhappa 

... „ 1692—98 

Venkatappa 

... „ 1693—1626 

Bhadrappa * 

... „ 1625—48 

Sivappa Nkyak 

1648—70 

Bhadrappa 

... „• 1670—80 

Hucha (Mul) Somasek*hara ... 

... „ 1680—86 


BLLIOT 


14 
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character as those so generally employed by the Polygars and Zamind&rs of the upper 
Oarnatic and the valley of the Krishna. These supplied a sufBicient circulating medium not 
only in Maisur but in the neighbouring provinces. On the fall of Tipu, the Maisur Government, 
having found it convenient to coin pagodas of the same value os the Ka^thir&ya 
previously only employed in accounts, issued them from the mints at Maisur and Nagara, at 
the same time restoring the old Ikkeri.^ This, as already stated, had been adopted by Haidar 
under the name of the Bah&duri pagoda, until its supersession by the Sult&ni hiin of Tipd. 
The revised pagoda was called the new Ikkeri, which eventually merged into the Krishna 
Raja vardha or pagoda now in use.^ 

The restored dynasty also coined silver fanams, double and single, with the figure of 
Bala Krishna, the youthful form of that god, and replaced the traditional elephant of their 
copper pieces by the mythological lion or aarahha. 

I do not here propose to notice the coinage of the Muhammadan usurpation. They have 
been described and figured in Moor’s Account of Little’s Detachment and Marsden’s Numismata 
Orientalia, plates xlv. and xlvi., and would form a fitting sequel to a description of the coins 
of the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan from the Bdhmanis downward.* 


Chinnaminaji 

..A.n. 1686—97 

Bosavappa 

.. 1697—1713 

Somasok’bara 

.. „ 1713-39 

Budi Basavappa 

.. „ 1739—64 

Chikka Bosavappa 

.. „ 1764—67 

Somosok’hara Virammkji (Queen-regent) 

.. „ 1767—63 

According to (Ac Kcladi JUdja No. 1920, in Taylor** 

Cat. Rai*. vol. itt. p, 660. 

Chelvapa N&yak pattam 

— 

Sad&siva N&yak 

...A.D. 1614 

Dodda Sancara vijaya 

.. „ 1646-1669 

Chicka Sancara pattam 

.. „ 1669—68 

Rama N&yak 

.. „ 1668—83 

Vencatapati N&yak pattam 

.. ,. 1693—1630 

Virabhmlra N&yak pattam 

— 

Sivapapa N&yak pattam 

— 

Chicka Vencatapati N&yak ... 

- 


BhadrapaN&yah pattam — 

S6ma sec'hara N&yak patUtm — 

Hari Bosava N&yak pattam — 

S6ma sec’hara N&yak pattam — 

Basarapa Nkyak pattam — 

86ma sec’hara Nhyak pattam a.d. 1768 

^ Bach. Joum. yoI. iii. p. 268. 

* Buch. Joum. vol. iii. p. 26. 

’ This would be a desirable oontributioa to the I. N. O. if 
coins could be found, as I doubt not they will be now as times 
are more settled. I endeayoured, when in the Southern 
Hahra^^ country, to make a collection of these, and although in 
charge of a considerable portion of the ’Alii Shkhi territory, 
failed in procuring more than a few insignificant copper pieces. 
I hare, howerer, a tolerable coUection of their seals, copied 
from impressions on their Mnad9, 
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PART III. SECTION i. 

COINS OF DRAVIDA. 

We come now to consider the moneys of tlic Dra vidian dynasties, the relations of which lay 
more often with each other than with those of their northern or western neighbours. That 
they were early recognized as distinct powers appears from the mention of them in Asoka's edict, 
where they appear as the Codas ^ (Choda), P&ndyas, .... and the prince of the K^rn}a8. 

But beyond this, the political history of Driivida is very imperfect; the native writings, 

which are numerous, are altogether untrustworthy, and the attempts to found historical 

narratives based on them are consequently unsuccessful. The large collections, mado with so 
much care by Colonel Mackenzie, have never been fully analyzed. A Catalogue Raisonn^ of 
his MSS., prepared for the Madras Qoverament *by the llev. William Taylor, and printed in 
the Journal of the Madras Literary Society, affords some fragmentary notices,* and more 
extended portions of them, which have been published from time to time without the means 
of verification from other sources, have yielded no certain results. 

Such are the sketches of the Pandyans by Professor Wilson in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. iii. p. 199 ; such, also, those of the Ch^ras by Professor Dowson in vol, 
viii. p. 1 ; and the incidental notices by Dr. Burnell in his South Indian Paleography have 
supplied a few facts. The late F. W. Ellis would probably have thrown much light on 
these, as well as on most other subjects of Dravidian literature, had he lived to utilize his 
materials ; but the large and valuable collections he had made perished on the occurrence of his 
untimely death. The latest reliable work, by competent authority, bearing on the subject — 
Dr. Caldwell's History of Tinnevelly* — ^shows Jbow much remains still to be accomplished. 
Professor H. Wilson alludes to the obscurity in which the whole subject is involved, 

observing that, although a large number of inscriptions is still extant,^ they are either 
without dates, or have only those of the reign of the donor, whose name is given with 

^ Dr. Biihler’t Uto tnuif. of Aaoks*! edict ; Kbaln yendoii, p. 12, in Zeit. Morg. Qee. for Jtnnary, 1888. 

* Mr. Tnjlor afterwudi pablithed a fuller catalogue of them, and of MSS. in the Coll^ Library at Madrac, in three Tolutnes, 
1S67-48, but they hare added little more to our knowledge. 

* Ctldwell*f iffiitory of Tinne?elly, p. 27. * Maokeu' ie's Catalogue, toI. i. p. Ixxzi. 
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perplexing variations. To which, moreover, it may be added, that many more, as yet 
unnoticed, still remain to be transcribed. It is ^to these contemporary records that we must 
look for more certain data, and meantime, T can only throw together a few general 
statements to illustrate as far as possible the coins that have come to hand. 

Of the three predominant states before mentioned, the most northerly — Cholamandalam, 
the coimtry of the Cholas — lay between the Penn&r on the north and the Vell&r^ on the 
south, the sea on the east, and Kutakeri on the west; but afterwards, by the conquest of 
Tondamandalam, its northern limit was pushed to the Eastern Gh&ts, and to &tri Harikotah on 
the coast. From the Velldr to Cape Comorin in the south, and from the eastern sea to an ill- 
defined lino separating it from the Ch^ra territory on the west, constituted the boundaries of 
the Pai^dyan state. All the country to the west of the latter, and both sides of the Sahy&dri 
hills as far as the sea, including Kerala, formed the most ancient Ch^ra limits, but when it 
was dismembered, and Kferaja became independent, they were restricted to Koyimbatur 
(Coimbatore) and the southern parts of Maisur and Salem, after which, the name of the 
Chera dynasty was merged in that of the Kofigani ruleis of Kongu-desa.* These, which are 
the received boundaries, varied from time to time, and, as Dr. Caldwell remarks, ‘‘shifted,” as 
one or other was in the ascendant.^ 

Each of the three had its particidar 83rmbol, or standard, that of the Cholas being a 
tiger, of the .Pdndyans a fish, and of the Chferas a bow, to which the Kongani dynasty added 
that of an elephant, still retaining the bow. These emblems are represented on the most 
ancient coins, that of tho predominant power of the time holding , the middle place, with those 
of the other two on either side. The earlier coins bear representations of these figures, but 
about the eleventh century a remarkable change occurs, by which the currency became largely 
composed of a new type, described by James Prinsep under the name of the Ceylon series,* 
having a rude human figure, standing on the obverse, and seated on the reverse. Previous to 
this change, tho oldest Chola coins which I have soon exhibit their own device of a tiger 
between the bow and fish, and the legend in an old form of Ndgari, showing them to have 
been then in the ascendant ; but in the later examples, which are very numerous, the tiger 
is exchanged for the Ceylon type, with the name of the king in more modem N&gari, under 
the arm of tho seated figure. In like manner the earlier P&igidyans have the impress of the 
fish symbol only, and the epigraph in old N&gari; but after the change above mentioned, the 
fish is seen under the arm of the ^tting figure on the reverse, or of larger size, in various 
combinations, occupying the whole field, tho legend in Tamil character, while the standing figure 
on the obverse remains unaltered. The change did not affect the Western money till a recent 
date, ])ut an approach to it was, in some rare cases, observable. 

How tins change from the more ancient forms arose is hard to discover. I was long 

* Of the two riven of this name, that referred to is the moat MSS. toI. i. pp. vi, xi, xii ; vol. ii. App. D. pp. 25-28 ; Cald. 
•onthorly, which falls into the sea to the south of Point Hist, of Tinnevelly, pp. 24, 25, 26. 

Calymere. • History of Tinnevelly, p. 24. 

’ Mack. Cat. vol. i. pp. Ixxiv, Ixxxii, xcii ; Tailor’s Hist. * EsMys, Thomas* edition, voL ii. p. 419. 
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undoT the impressioxi that it was introduced from Ceylon during^ the successful invasions, and 
protracted occupation, of the northern part of the island by the Tamils, which took place, 
according to Tumour, in the tenth century.' But Mr. Bhys Davids’ statements do not 
coincide with this view. Admitting that a more ancient coinage might have once existed, but 
of which no examples have come to light, he finds that the earliest specimens known, date 
from the middle of the twelfth to the end of the thirteenth century.^ All these exhibit the 
same character to which, as before stated, Prinsep has given the name of the Ceylon type, a 
designation which it is convenient still to retain. The device on the obverse is a rude 
standing figure, which has been described by some as that of Hanum&n, or of a rdkaJiaM 
according to others, but which in reality is a degraded figure of the king, by whom, as I 
think and shall explain hereafter, the coin was originally struck. It has the left arm 
upraised, holding what seems to be a flower, and below the elbow four or five flattened 
globules or pellets, the right hanging down, and under it a weapon, or sceptre. The 
drapery is represented by a straight line on each side of the legs, and another line between 
the latter, making with the legs, five parallel lines. On the reverse, a similar rude sitting 
figure, with a legend or characteristic symbol imder the left arm, the right hanging down 
over the knee, with fingers extended.^ 

Nothing similar to this is found in any Indian coinage before the eleventh century, when 
it came into general use in Dr&vida only, at the time the Chola-P&v^yan dynasty were 
masters of the whole of it. Before this, the relations of the Cholas ahd P&^dyans, while still 
separate, with the Singhalese, had become very complicated. The Mahawanso states that from 
the eleventh century the island was under the contnfi of the Solleans (Cholians),^ who held 
the administration in their own hands till they were expelled by Yijaya B&hu. His nephew, 
Par&krama B&hu the Great, not only completed^ the humiliation of the Tamils, but, resolving 
to punish Kulasek’hara, the P&]^<jlyan king, **for the countenance and aid he had always 
afforded to all invaders of Ceylon,” he sent an army under his minister to the mainland, who 
defeated Kulasek’hara and his Cholian allies, and seated his son, Yfra Pandu, on the throne.^ 
Here, then, we have a period of revolution and conflicting authority oninciding with the 
change in the character of the coinage. 

The legend on the earliest of these Singhalese pieces is Lanke^wara^Lord of Ceylon, a 
term which, in its P&li form, Lankissara, Mr. Bhys Davids observes, was only applied to 
three kings before the reign of Par&krama the Great. Of these, the first two lived before 


* Tnrnolir’s Mahawanio, App. pp. btiv, Ixv. 

* Inter. Num. Or. Vol. I. Part VI. p. 1. 

* Mr. Rhyi Dandi* reeearohes load him to the conclusion that, 
although he found no eridence of the eiistenoe of coined 
money proper in the island before the fifth century a.i>. (Inter. 
Num. Or. Vol. I. PartVI. p. 13), it is not impossible that suoh may 
hare existed. There is sniflcient evidence," he says, ** of the 
use of pieces of metal of certain weighU as mediums of exchange, 
and probably marked or stamped," like, I conclnde, thei^NrdiM# 


or y# of the^Di^inland. But it does not appear, aa far as I 
can learn, that examples of these have been fo«r4 

* App. p. Ixiv. 

* Mahawanso, App. p. Ixri. Another aoeonnt states that he 
was invited by the P&odj«n king to oppose Kulasek^harm D^a, 
whose relation to the Piodjsn famUy is involved In much 
obscurity, and will be farther \iotioed when we oome to treat of 
that dynasty. 
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the fourth century a.d., “ in whose time coins were unknown in Ceylon.” The third was Vijaya 
B&hu I. (1071 A.D.), and ^^it is not known that any were struck in his reign.” The use of 
the epithet he supposes to have be^n applied^ not to him individually, but in its general 
sense, as to aU kings of the island. He then states that the Singhalese form, Lankefwara, 
came into use in Par&krama’s reign, and in his opinion, therefore, that the coin bearing it 
belongs to that prince. He further observes that “he conquered the south of India, and 
thence introduced the art of coining into Ceylon ; ” adding that “ he is the only king of 
Ceylon who struck several coins,” ^ though his successor continued the use of • the same title, 
with the addition of Ealinga. Thus, in Mr. Rhys Davids' opinion, the Singhalese obtained the 
type in question from India, instead of having been the means of introducing it into that 
country. Whence, then, could it have originated? From whatever source derived, it made 
its appearance in India in the same degraded form as we now see it. Rude as it was on its 
first appearance, it mode little change during a considerable period, some of the later 
specimens being, if anything, rather an improvement on their predecessors, although, 
eventually, they became so altered as to be scarcely recognizable. Notwithstanding Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ high authority, I am disposed to believe that stamped coins must have existed in 
Ceylon before the time of Vijaya B&hu, for I cannot imagine that a people who had reached 
a comparatively high state of civilization could carry on the ordinary transactions of daily 
life without having recourse to a monetary system already in use among the people aroxmd 
them. 

Frequent intercourse was carried on between the Buddhists of the north and those of 
Ceylon during or six centuries before the period in question, and, doubtless, they must 
have brought stamped money with them, an art which a people so far advanced as the 
Singhalese would not be slow to imitate.^ They would thus become acquainted with the 
elegant coinage of the Guptas,* which I have always believed to have formed the prototype 
of the coins in question. 

Without pursuing the subject further at present I will notice such particulars as I can 
find regarding each of the three states above-mentioned, beginning with Ch&ra. 

‘ Inter. Nmn. Or. Vol. I. Part VI. pp. 26-7. * Cunningham, Ancient Geography, pp. 634-7. 

* See Ariana Antiq. pi. xviU. figs. 11 , 12, 22, 23, etc. ; Prinsep*s Essays, toI. i. pp. 227, 374, platee xzii. xziU. xxiz. xxx. 
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PART III. SECTION ii. 

DYNASTIES OF DRAVIDA. 

1. CHERA AND KONGU DYNASTIES. 


The Chera power seems to have been at the highest before the Christian era, when it is 
found under the name of Kerala in Asoka’s edict, and has been recognized by Professor H. 
Wilson in the Carei, and in the Curura Regia Cerebothri of Ptolemy,^ terms which, making 
allowance for inaccuracies of soimd and transcription, may be held to represent the city of 
Earur, the capital of Ch^rapati, or Lord of Ch4ra. Up to the separation of Kerala, described 
in a former section (p. 61 ante)y but little is known of its history. The severance of so large a 
portion of territory must have seriously affected its influence as an independent state,* and, as 
we have seen, the importance of the Ch^ras as a substantive power waned from that period, 
the western portion being split into numerous principalities, while the eastern continued, with 
diminished influence, under a different name. Among the dynastic lists collected by (colonel 
Mackenzie, a series of twenty Ch^ra kings, jgurporting to have reigned in the Kali-yuga^ is 
foimd ; but they seem to be so apocryphal that I have not thought it necessary to transcribe 
them,* and this I do the more readily because I have never heard of the existence of any 
Chira coins ; nor, when we consider the early date at which the dynasty was subverted, does 
it appear probable that any improvement on the eldling had taken place. But, if any piece 
should be discovered hereafter, it would probably bear the impress of the bow, still found as 
an adjunct on later Dravidian coins. 

The obscurity in which the Ch4ra dynasty is involved continues to bo felt in tracing the 
fortunes of the eastern remnant of its territory, which, under the name of Kohgu-d^sa, 
comprised the western portion of Maisur as far as Nandidrug, together with Koyimbatur 
(Coimbatore) and Salem.* Here a now dynastv arose, for the history of which , the authority 
hitherto followed, with too much confidence, is a native chronicle called the Eongu-d^sa 
Ohaiitra (or B&jakal), of which an abstract has been published by Professor Dowson, and a 

^ Mack. Cat. toI. {. p. xciii. ^ To this Dr. Burnell adds Tondainkd^, of which there is no 

* See Bumeirs Palnog. Second Edition, p. 38. proof. It was too far remored from the seat of their authority, 

* See MS. volume, noted in the App. to the Mack. Cat vol. ii. and continued more probably in the possesiiion of the independent 
p. ozxTiii, from which Dowson obtained the list quoted in the .Knrumbart, until its subjugation ^y a Chola conqueror. 
J.B.A.S. toL Tiii. p. 26 . 
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fuller translation given by the Eev. William Taylor.' It professes to give a succession of 
twenty-eight princes, according to which the first seven were said to belong to the Beddi or 
Ratta race, of whom nothing more is known than that their capital is said to have been at 
Skandapura, a site not identified.^ A careful examination of the contents of this work, however, 
will show that it is not to be trusted as an authority, although it quotes inscriptions in 
support of its statements ; for these, instead of adding strength to the narrative, only show 
its weakness. A grant conferred by the fifth prince on a Jaina (priest P) is dated 8.8. 4 — long 
before that era was known in the south ; and the seventh is said to have been converted to 
Saivism by Sankara in s.s. 100, centuries before that teacher was bom. After the seventh prince 
a change in the succession occurs, which appears to mark the introduction of another dynasty, 
whether following the preceding immediately, or at an interval greater or less, is not stated, 
but resting on better established grounds. 

Quitting, therefore, this guide, we turn to a series of inscriptions emanating from princes 
of this latter race. The first of these was Kohgani Varm&, whose capital, according to the 
Chronicle, still continued to be Skandapura, wherever that was ; but the true seat of their 
power was Talavanpura, or Dalavanpura, now ToIkAd. From him the line became known as 
the Kougani d 3 masty. They originally professed the Jaina religion; were of the K&nv&yanasa 
gdtrOy and J&hnavi huh. From the latter circumstance, they are sometimes called the Ganga 
dynasty, JAhnavi being another name of the sacred river. As before stated, they took for 
their cognizance an elephant, in addition to the Ch^ra bow, the latter being that by which 
they continue to be recognized by their Chola and F&^^yan neighbours. Kohgani VarmA was 
followed by some t.wenty successors, according to the EAjakal, fifteen of whom are found in 
inscriptions published in the hdian Antiquary. But even these records are not free from 
contradictions and discrepancies, which seriously damage the authenticity of some of them. 
The earliest published, under the names of the Merkara and Nagamangala copper plates,’ 
attracted considerable attention, and were accepted by Dr. Burnell on palceographic grounds. 
A third copper plate, bearing a strong family resemblance to the other two, was obtained by 
me from TanjAvur (Tanjore), an impression of which led Dr. Burnell to reject it at once as a 
forgery. It was subsequently edited by Mr. Fleet* from the original, when he not only 
confirmed Dr. Burnell’s verdict, but was led to throw doubts on the authenticity of the other 
two, founded on the discrepancy of the dates, and on the fact that the engraving of all three 
purported to be the work of one and the same individual. The genealogy in the Merkara 
and Nagamangala plates agree as far as they go. The date of the former plates, in the 
reign of. Kongani III., is given as 388, of what era is not stated; while Prithuvi Kongani 

* J.R.A.S. Tol. tUL p. 2; Mad. Joum. toI. xIt. p. 4. Ptolemy {Kdpovpa fiatrCkuow Kiipo$6$po»). According to the 

* Laaaen placoe it at the Oajalhatti pass in Salem, but others Imperial Gazetteer, Kardr has likewise borne the names of Tanji 
nare supposed it to be identical wi^ the modem Udipi on the and Oaidhapuri. 

coast. If it is the site of the aucient Ch^ra family, it may be * Ind. Ant. toI. I. p. 360 ; toI. ii. p. 156. 

found in the Ticinity Kardr, near Pklgb&t, and may not * Ib, vol. tiii. p. 212. 

improbably be identical with kar(ir itself, the Karoura of 
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(the sixth of the name), in the Nagamangala plates, sanctions, in s.s. 698, the fiftieth year of 
his reign, the grant of a village to a Jaina temple at the request of a dependent, whose wife 
was the daughter of a Pallava chief (see anie^ p. 42). 

Supposing the year 388 to refer to the Saka era, as proposed by Professor 
Bhandarkar, the interval between these two grants would be 310 years. This apportioned 
among the six intervening princes, would give an average of 51*4 years, a supposition not to 
be thought of. But as the year 388 may refer to some other era, it is possible ^that a 
solution of the difiiculty may hereafter bo fountl. Again, if Mr. Fleet's supposition is correct, 
that the Yiswakarmi, who executed the Morkara plates, is the same individual as the 
engraver of the Nagamangala plates, our confidence in both is destroyed. But it may be 
observed that Viswakarma was originally an epithet of any groat god, and ultimately was 
restricted to the personification of the creative power.' As such, he became the especial deitj' 
of all classes of artificers, so that the name, in these instances, may have had a general, 
rather than an individual application, which would also account for its use in the 
undoubtedly spurious Tanjore grant : this, however, is a very forced solution of the diflficulty. 
Four more copper grants have been published by Mr. Rice in the Antiquary, two of which 
were found in the village of Mallohalli, near Bangalore. 0^6 of these has the usual elephant 
seal, on the other it is missing. They refer to grants of land, one in the twenty-ninth year, 
or Jaya samtataara, of Kongani R4ja (II.), the son of a Kadamba mother, and the donor o£ 
the Merkara plates ; the other by his son Avinita, Srimat iCongani Yriddhoi^&ja, or 
Durvvinita in Yijaya, the thirty-fifth year of his reign. Their gcnofilogy is given in detail 
and agrees with all the inscriptions, which makes the former, who is the w>econd of the name 
(or, if we include Mdrasiihha Satyavdkya Kofigani Yannd, the third), the sixth in succession 
to the founder. The date assigned to the first grant by Mr. Rice is 8.s. 376, computed by 
him from a comparison of the cycle yenr Pardbhava, corresponding with the assumed s.s. year 
388 of the Merkara plates, and, as Jaya is twelve years earb'er than Pardbhava, he thus gets 
8.8. 376 as the corresponding Saka year of that (Jaya) cycle year. But then comes the 
difficulty of his son's grant being placed in the year of the cycle preceding that of his father, 
and in the thirty-fifth year of his reign. To escape from this dilemma, he is therefore 
obliged to place Avinita's grant in the Yijaya of the following cycle, which corresponds with 
s.s. 436, placing fifty-nine years between them, and involves the further difficulty of assigning 
reigns of unusual length to Eongani and his son. To account for the long reigm of the 
former, he infers, from an incidental expression in the second deed, that he was crowned in his 
infancy ; and for that of his son, that he was the same person as the Datta Avinita, called 
also Avanita Mah&dhir&ja Bhadatta, the manM or minister, of the king,* who, having obtained 
the village, the subject of the Merkara charter, gave it, etc , etc., and thus was contemporary, 
and ruling jointly with his father. It is remarkable, however, that this person is nowhere 




^ DoifBon*! Clauioal Dictionaiy, «.v. 


ELLIOT 


^ Ind. Ant >ol. i. p. $ 66 . 
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called the son of Eongani III. in the Merkara grant, nor is a son mentioned at all, but the 
prefix Datta, attached to his name, may imply that he was an adopted son.^ In the 
Malloha]|i grants his son is distinctly called Avinita, and S^rimat Eongani Vriddhar&ja, with 
the surname of Durvvinita, implying that he was an unjust or tyrannical prince.* All these 
circumstances considered, together with the uncertainty of the era, and the careless notation 
of the date pointed out in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. i. p. 3G3, leave an impression of doubt as 
to the amount of credence to be accorded to these documents, although the documents 
themselves have the appearance of being genuine. 

Of the two remaining grants, one having the elephant seal, was produced in support 
of a claim, before the court at Harihar. It relates to a gift of land made by R&ja Malla, 
lord of Eol&}apura (P Eol&r), to one R&ma Dfeva of the Yarakula caste,* for service rendered 
to his wife and her attendants. The date has not been clearly ascertained owing to the 
ambiguity of the characters in which it has been expressed, but it corresponds with the cycle 
year Sadharana, and which Mr. Rice conjectures may be s.s. 272. This Rlja Malla’s name 
does not appear in any of the other inscriptions, but his father’s name, Vishnu Gopa, is found 
in all the lists. The last plate of the set, the seal of which is missing, was foimd among 
the old records in the Commissioner’s office. It is dated in the third year of Eongan\ 
Moh&r&ja, the son of Eongani Maharaja (II«I.)> deduced in regular succession from the 
founder. The description given in the grant is somewhat obscure, but seems to make him 
the same person as the Avinita, surnamed Eongani Yriddharaja (lY.) and Durvvinita, of the 
Malloha]}i grant. The<date is not given, and the rest of the grant is imperfect. 

Turn we now to the stone inscriptions, the first of which is that obtained by me at 
Lakmeshwar, and edited by Mi. Fleet,^ in which M&rasimhadeva, who hod also the titles 
of Ganga-Eandarpa and Satyavikya Eonguni Yarma, gave a grant of land to a Jaina priest 
in 8.8. 890. The stone on which it is inscribed is a large and fair slab in the Jaina temple, 
and in itself is free from suspicion ; but below it, and on the same stone, follow two other 
inscriptions, the first of which being undated, and as derived from a family of no great note, 
need not be noticed now. The third, however, and the last on the stone, which records 
a benefaction to the Jaina temple, on the occasion of its repair by Yikram&ditya Chalukya II. 
(whose genealogy is correctly given), in the Saka year 656, involves the difficulty of a more 
ancient record coming in succession to the later deed. The only possible explanation that 
occurs to me is that the older grants might have been transferred to this stone at a later 
period, for the unification of the titles. On the other hand, a second grant of the same prince 
(Marasimhadeva), in the same year, is found on another stone in the temple, and this, 

on the above h}rpothesis, should have been added in succession if there was room for it. 

' Ind. Ant. toI. t. p. 140. * A nomad caste of this name is still found wandering over the 

’ Koiigu-d6sa Rhjakal, J.R.A.S. vol. viii. p. 4. The terms plains of Southern India, earning a subsistence by catching birds 

Avinita and Durwinita are nearly synonymous ; the first meaning and weaving mats, 
unmannered ar mannerless, the second has the more intensified ^ Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 101. 
signification of evil mannered. 
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M&rasiiiiha, whose name occurs nowhere else, is called the younger brother of Hari Vanna, 
which places him near the beginning of the line, and makes the settlement of his date 
of the greater importance. He is further distinguished in the inscription by the epithets 
Ganga-Eandarpa, and Satyav&kya Kohguni Varm& {Le, the cupid of the Ganges, and the 
truth-speaking Konguni Varmd). The last appellation is that of the author of the three 
inscriptions on stone, found by Mr. Eittel in different villages of the Kodagu (Coorg) 
district, which will now be noticed. The first of these conveys an endowment to the Jaina 
temple at Pergga by Satyavdkya Kongini Vanni (so road). The date of the grant is 
somewhat doubtfully read by Mr. Eittel as s.8. 780. Mr. Fleet, finding the name Satyavikya 
to be the same as that in the Lakmeshwar inscription, inclines to the opinion that both 
were made by the same person, whom he therefore identifies with M&rasiihha ; and to get 
over the otherwise irreconcileable difference of date, which involves a space of IjJO years, ^ 
for reasons stated, reads that at Pergga as s.8. 900. And it is remarkable that both 
these dates correspond with the Isvara samvatsara of their respective cycles. The second 
inscription procured by Mr. Eittel relates to a Jaina grant of a Satyv&kya Eohguni 
VarmA in 8.s. 809, and there seems no reason to cast any suspicion on the accuracy of this 
date. But if Mr. Eittel’s reading is the right one, the interval between the two grants 
would be twenty-nine years, and might easily refer to the same person. The last grant 
is a deed of investiture by a Satyavdkya Eoiigunivarma, fixing the quit-rent of certain 
lands in kind and money, but being undated it requires no further notice. All three 
have one or all of the following titles : lord of Eolajapura or Eoval&Iapura, protector 
of Nandagiri, R&chamalla, Permmanadi, which it will be remembered were also borne 
by RAja Malla of .the Bangalore copper plate, a 

Having thus examined all the inscriptions hitherto published, together with the native 
Chronicle, there is found to be a considerable agreement, both as to the names and the 
order of succession. Neither of them, however, afford reliable chronological data to determine 
either the beginning or end of the dynasty. Wo are thus driven to seek for its place in history 
from such indirect mention of it as can be foxmd elsewhere. The most important notice 
is the statement in the documents relating to the YAdavas of DvArasamudra that Vishnu- 
vardhana, the fourth prince, captured and burned TalkAd, and annexed the Ganga territory. 
The name of the Eongu king is not mentioned, but as it is given as a simple fact, 
unaccompanied by the usual laudatory ascription of victories over surrounding potentates, 
it may be received as correc-t. This would place the extinction of the dynasty between 
the second and third decade of the twelfth century Nov% seeing that there were twenty-one 
Koiigu kings, according to the RAjakal, although fifteen or sixteen only are found in the 
inscriptions, at twenty years to a reign we obtain a period of four centuries (420 years) 
for the duration of the dynasty, or at an average of fifteen years, three centuries (31 C years). 


* Ind. Ant. toI. ni. pp. 102*3. 
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The former of these would place the rise of the family about the beginning of the eighth 
century, and the latter to the beginning of the ninth, an approximation to the date of the 
Lakmeshwar grant, for Hari Yarm&’s brother, M&rasimha, is the fourth in the list, and his 
inscription is dated s.s. 890 (=968 a.d.). A further confirmation is obtained by taking 
the period between M&rasimha, a.d. 968, and the close of the dynasty in a.d. 1126, which 
embraces 157 years. This distributed among his eleven successors, according to inscriptions, 
would ^give an average of 14*3 to a reign. This conclusion differs so entirely from the 
views hitherto entertained, which rest chiefly on the Eoiigu-d^sa Charitra, that I offer it with 
some diffidence. 

Mr. Foulkes, in his sketch of the dynasty published in the Manual of the Salem 
Collectorate,^ gives the date of the first Eongani yarm& as s.s. Ill (=:a.d. 189), and its 
extinction by the Cholas about s.s. 800 (=a.d. 878), being a period of 689 years, and 
giving an average of nearly 33 years (32*8) to a reign, after which they held it for 
\26 years.^ Of this Chola conquest I have been unable to find any proof ; while of that 
of the Hoysala Ball&jas the evidence is clear and consistent. How the Chola supremacy 
ended, or how the Ganga power revived, as it clearly must have done during the century that 
intervened before its so-called second extinction by Vish^uvardhana, we are not told. It 
is for those who hold that view to explain the difficulty. Granting, however, these 
statements to be correct, it must have become once more very powerful, as Yishnuvardhana 
seems to have considerea its destruction one of the most glorious acts of his reign.’ In 
addition to this it must be noted that the Chola ruler, so far from subduing the Eongu 
country, was aided by Narasimha II. of the Hoysaja Ball&las in his conquest of the 
P&Qdyan kingdom;^ as a resulc of which Somesvara, his son, obtained a portion of the 
conquered territory, where he frequently resided at the town of Yikramapura.® 

The cognizance adopted by the Eongani dynasty, in addition to the bow of the 
Ch4ras, was an elephant, and was taken with much propriety from that noble animal, 
the principal haunts of which in the south are the hills and forests of Eongu-d^sa. The 
only coins on which it appears in gold are those known as anai kdsu^ anai mitti or gnjapati 
koHU^ which are found both in the form of Huns and fanams^ and are not uncommon on the 
Malabar coast. They have an elephant caparisoned on the obverse, and what I have called 
the floral reverse, seen on many of the earliest pagodas and fanams, with sometimes 
a Canarese letter above the elephant’s back, of the meaning of which I am not aware, but 
conjecture it may be the first letter of the king’s name, or of the cycle year in which 

1 Yol. i. p. 37. * /A p. 39. this powerful king Vishnu, called Bhujabala Oanga^ possessor of 

* Inscription at BelSr (V elapara) daM s.s. 1039 ( » a.d. U 17). the city of Talavanopdra (DalavanpOra), subduer of the Konkonga 

... ** ITaving by the might of his arms first acquired the country, gained possession of Ko|&}ap(ira/’ with the titles Bhuja- 
wealth of the Hoysala kingdom, taking up the circle of the points bala, Vira Oamga^ aud Vikramaganga, importing his cimqnests 
of the compass, he gained possession of Talak&du, and of Oanga over the Oangaa. — Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 2C2, 263 ; 
Rkjya, being the Jlf'tt to rule them'* {i.e. in superaission of the also inscription at Sindigere, ib. p. 330. 
ancient race), this Vishpu BhOp&la, the raiser of the fortunes of * MS. inscription at Harihar. 

the Yhdu race. The laikohmi of victories gaining great increase ^ Oompare StUanam at Bangalore; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, 
by the power of hit arms, he burnt the capital city f t the Oangas p. 822. 
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it was issued. Copper coins are often met with of considerable variety, and have a character 
specially their own. They are small and irregularly shaped, without a raised edge, weighing 
from 60 to 66 grains, but one was as much as 68. Another of only 23 grains I take 
to be a half. The symbols on the obverse are very various, and neatly executed, that in the 
centre, sometimes an elephant, sometimes a weapon, etc., is generally, though not always, 
flanked by a bow ; and some other forms difficult to name, and which, owing to my 

blindneBS, I will not now attempt to describe. Some thirty years ago I had a large collection 

of these, from which a selection was depicted and partly engraved for my Gleanings, but 

I left India re infecta. They will be found represented in the plates. From their 
simple, not to say rude forms, I at first attributed them to some earlier Ch^ra 

dynasty, of whom no clear record survives ; but seeing that they are die-struck, the outcome 
of an art of which there are no ascertained specimens anterior to the fifth or sixth century, 
I hesitate to assign to them a date earlier than the Kongu age. 

I may add that I have one coin with the Ceylon sitting figure on what I here 
take to be the obverse, and the usual K^ngu altar on the reverse, but it would be unsafe to 
assign to this dynasty the adoption of an innovation which was recent at the time of its fall. 


GENEALOGIES. 

ACCORDING TO INSCRIPTIONS. 


S'limat Kokoaki Yarm^ Dharma Mah&dhir&ja 1. or M^hava I. 

S'rimSn Mabfidhirftja II. 

I 


S Httsd Haki VAixi MshSdhiHja Marabimha Gan^a Kandarpa- 

I SatyavSkya Kt)dg^iu Varmk 11. 

8 rimtin Yishmc Qopa MahftdhirSja 


8'rimfcn MIdhaya MahSdhirfcja III. B4ja Halla (P) 

(married a Kadamba prinoeaa, 

•iater of Knshpa-VarmS). 

Srlmkn Konoami Mah&dhirkja III. 

XtinIta Durvyikita KoiroAifi Vriddhar&ja IV. 

Mvshxara 

8'r£ Vikbama 

Brs Vxreaxa 
I 


Yxlaxda BIjs S*ii VaUIbhSkya 


Naya KIma (P tb« same as Kongaii' Maharaja Y . snnamed 8'iiii6ahYara). 
Son, nama not giYan. 

PniTBUTX KoiroAin Maharaja YI., a Bhima Kopa and Bh^*a Keaari. 
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ACCOBPING TO THE KONOU-DESA CHARITBA. 

S'rfmat Konoaki VarmA Dharma Mah&thiraya I. 

S'rim&n Madhava Mah&thir&ya I. 

S'rtmat Hari Yarma ' Mah&thir&ja 

Vishnu Kopa^ Mah&thir&ya 
I 


Pari-kiilattir&ya 


Mad HAY A Mah&thirkya II. 
(adopted aon) 


K|li 8 hna Varmk Mahkthir&ya (aon) 


daughter 


DiNDicARAr&ya, or 
Hari Chandra-Dinclicarir&yt 


S'rimat XoNOANX Mahfrthir6ya II. 
Dhruyanitiraya 

MusHXARARiTAy^ or Brabmaliarir&ya 

TrI VlCRAMARATA* 

Bh<^ VxcramarAta, or Qajapati 


VallaYljkyarhya 


R&ja Qovindarkya * Nandi Varmi 


S'lYA RamarAya, S'iYa Mah&r&ya 


KoitoANi MahathxrAta, 
Bhuvicramaraya II. 


PRITHVYI KoAoaNI, 

Mahkthiikya IV. 
S'iYa Mkharkya 


8 ATT A VAcTArAtA 


Vijaykdityarkya 

RAja Malla DivtarAta I.^ B'iva Mabkrkya 
Oanda DAya Mah&rftya 

I 


GurAluttamarAta 


RAja Malla HAyarAta II. 


* Hari Varmi changed the capital to BalaYanpCira. 

* Vithpu-kopa embraced the Vaiahna religion, and haying no 
child of hia own, he adopted a non named MAdhaYa, who 
aucceeded him. Suhaequently a aon waa hjm to him, named 
Kfiahii^a Vann A, after which there appeara to hare been a 
disputed aucoeanoii, ending in Diodicarf, a pretender, set 


aaide in fayour of Kongani MahAthirAya II. or III. (aee 
Mallohalli plate), the aon of K|iehoa VarmA'a younger aiatcr. 

’ Muahkara and hia father DhruYanita were wise and warlike. 
^ Triyicrama, f the S'll Vikrama of the Nagaxnangala plate. 

* RAja Oorinda Raya changed to Saiyiam. 
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The historical obscurity of Dravidian history, already noticed, is equally felt in dealing with 
the P&ridyans. For nearly two thousand years the position of their country kept them much 
secluded from contact with the rest of India. The mild and inoffensive character of the Jaina 
religion which prevailed there from the earliest times w’as favourable to the cultivation of letters 
and the arts. The many compositions of the former, afterwards leavened by the Vedic literature 
of the first northern missionaries, unfortunately contain no notice of passing events, and 
the traditionary writings of a later date supply nothing to make up for the deficiency. 
The quiet tenor of the Jaina period was first broken by the theologual disputes of the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries, about which time a further light breaks in from the Singhalese 
annals. It is by a comparison of these with native traditions, and such help as can be 
obtained from inscriptions, and other casual notices of contemporary events, that we must 
endeavour to elucidate the changes that have taken place in the development of the coinage. 

It has already been observed that two essentially distinct types are found, the first 
of which bears the distinguishing Pi^dyan figure of the fish only, with ancient Nagari 
letters. The only specimens that are known, and all of gold, are of this type, and very rare. 
One is in my own possession, weighing 58*8 grains ; another hes been figured by Prof. H. 
Wilson ^ from the Mackenzie Collection, and a third is found in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon.^ 
This kind, undoubtedly the oldest, probably belongs to that period when the capital of the 
P&^dyans was at K61k6i or Eorkoi long the seat of the pearl fishery, and the emporium 

of the trade of the south, the ancient site of which, stiU retaining the same name, was discovered 
by Dr. Caldwell* near the modern village of Maramangalam. How long it continued to be the 
capital is uncertain, and it was perhaps not till the seat of government was removed to Madura 
that the elegant coins above mentioned were struck. The characters on the reverse, from their 

1 As. Res. Tol. zTii. * Plate 104, figs. 9 and 11. Two coins are represented, one o.' which resembles mine. 

> Ind. Ant. Tol. li, pp. 80-83. 
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greater resemblance to N&gari than to Tamil, favour the supposition that the dies were cut by 
Juina artists after the alphabet had been modified by Aryan mtercourse, and the establishment 
of the Madura Sangani or College, placed by Dr. Caldwell in the eighth or ninth century. 
But there is no reason why they should not be dated a century or two earlier, or on 
the other hand, that they may not have been struck as late as the tenth century. After 
this the character of the coinage underwent the complete change by the introduction of what 
ill the previous section has been called the Ceylon typo. This I suppose to have been 
owing to tho intercourse between Ceylon and Madura, our accounts of which are derived 
exclusively from Singhalese writers. Tho inhabitants of the latter, called Solleans, settling 
in the island in considerable numbers, provoked the enmity of the natives, which led to their 
expulsion, and to invasions of Madura in retaliation, two of which are recorded to have 
taken place, the last only being very successful. But it is remarkable that no mention 
whatever is made of them by Tamil writers.^ That these invasions actually occurred, the 
character of tho Ceylon histories do not allow us to doubt, but it may be questioned whether 
they, especially the last, were of so decisive and important a character as asserted. If the 
Singhalese chronology is undisputed, they must have taken place about the twelfth century. 
But this, as will be seen, is open to question. 

Pievious to this change, tho kingdom of Madura had fallen under the dominion of the 
Cholas, whose power had been carried to its highest point by Bajendra Chola, between 
1064 and 1113 a.d. The few coins I possess of his time all belong to the old type of that 
dynasty, exhibiting their own symbol of the tiger between the P4ndyan fish and the Chera 
bow, with the Ic^^ond in old NAgari. It was not until the time of K4ja E4ja that the 
so-called Ceylon tjq^e appeared. It then at once came into general use. Coins with the name 
of R4ja R4ja flooded the country ; those of copper are still numerous, and examples in silver, 
though rare, and one or two in gold, have also been met with. From that time they 
constituted the prevailing character of the Dravidian currency. We may, therefore, 
safely conclude that tho change took place somewhere about the eleventh or twelfth century, 
and that the names of the kings on the coins of that type now found with Tamil legends, 
the letters of which, it may be observed, dificr little from those now in use, are also subsequent 
to that time. 

I have given Bajendra Cbola’s date on data famished by the Chalukya inscriptions, but the 
establii^hment of its accuracy is so important that I will mention some additional evidence 
derived from Tamil records. Dr. Caldwell has found inscriptions of his in every part of 
Tinnevelly. Two of these near Cape ^lomorin, are dated in the fourth and fifth years 
of his reign.^ They are confirmed by the inscription at Gangondaram quoted by me in 
the Madras Journal, voL xiiL pp. 37-44 (1844). All these take credit for a so-called victory(P) 

* I 111*7 alfo obierr* ih*t the adnr* chroniolM, mob *f they *r*, are signiSoantlj lilant a* to the Obol* oonqaaat, •bowing 
th«ir unwillingnati to reiDrd aav taota tending to tbe diiparagement of tba&r own country. 

* At K 6 t&r, in Soutb TrsTanooie ; Hiat. of Ti navelly, p. 28 . 
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gained by him over Ahavomalla at Kudala Sangam, the junction of the Krishna and 
Tungabhadra rivers. This Ahavamalla we know from the Western Chalukya inscriptions, 
was Someswara I. sumamed Ahavamalla, the second who assumed that title, and reigned 
from 1042-1068 a.d. He it was who in the passages of the inscriptions at Annigeri and 
Lakmeshwar cited by mo in 1836,^ states that he repelled the invasion of the Chola king, 
who could be no other than Rajendra. 

I will now examine the value of the native accounts of the P&ndyan dynasty. These are 
recorded in nominal lists containing names varying in number from thirty to seven ty-seven, 
of which five have been published by Professor H. Wilson, and two by Mr. Nelson.* Almost 
all these begin and end with the same names (viz. Kulasek’hara, and Kuna or Sundara 
P&i 3 idya), and it is manifestly impossible that they can be accepted as correct. Professor 
Wilson indeed says that ** the conflicting statements they contain are not likely to afibrd 
much satisfactory information ; ** * and Bishop Caldwell adds that '' such lists, until confirmed 
by inscriptions, are of no conceivable historical value.’* ^ Even then, the light they afford is 
very doubtful, so many of the inscriptions being without dates. Moreover, the brief legends 
on the coins, as before stated, and the names likewise, are Tamil, while the names in the lists 
are Sanscrit. Nevertheless, Dr. Caldwell cites one instance in which the name on a coin is 
found in the lists, and, as I have three or four more besides, I have appended these lists to 
this section for purposes of comparison. 

It is more difficult, amid such discordant elements, to assign tne Chola conquest to its 
proper place among them. Tradition associates Rajendra Chola with tiundara or Kuna 
P&];^dya, the last name in the lists, whom he reinstated in his hereditary dominions, making 
him his vice- regent, and giving him his sister in marriage. But Rajendra’s conquest of 
Madura having taken place before the change in the coinage, it is clear that the individual so 
distinguished could not have been the lust of a line of princes, all of whom adopted that 
change. Still, I cannot reject a tradition so generally rcc^^ived as a myth, but prefer to 
associate it with an earlier Sundara. It has occurred to me that the name Sundara, which is 
found on many of the coins, with or without addition, may be a dynastic title, like Satakarui 
of the Andhras, derived from Sundara, the husband of Mindfr/ii, the tutelary goddess of 
Madura. His name stands third in all the lists published by Wilson, except the third, which 
it heads, and is conjoined with that of Mindtcht in the second. It is repeated several times 
in Mr. Nelson’s shorter list, and recurs in inscriptions and on coins, with nothing ♦e in.irk 
the particular ruler referred to. Dr. Caldwell himself doubts *• whether Rajendra gained the 
sovereignty of the Pdndya country by conquest or by voluntary cession,** * and certainly the 
traditionary statements import the conditions on which Rajendra reinstated the Sundara, 
whom he admitted into the closest family relations, to have been liberal and lasting. This 


^ J.R.A.S. Tol. ir. notes at pp. 13 and 14. 

* J.R.A.S. Tol. iii. pp. 236-289 ; Madura Man. pp. 89-41, 74-6. 

» J.E.A.S. Tol. iii. p. 202. * Hist, of Tin. p. «7. • Th, p. 28. 
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would enable that Siindara to transmit his dignity to his descendants, and when the Ohola 
power began to wane, would encourage them to throw off their dependence on it, as they 
appear to have done. It accounts, likewise, for the w^ay in which their names are written 
in some of the stone inscriptions, as Sundara Pdndya-Chola.^ These inscriptions boast 
undisguiscdly of their victories over the Cholas, and the inscription on one coin has reference 
to the capture of K&nchi by a Pandyan prince.* 

There is nothing to show at what period the superiority of the Cholas became seriously 
impaired. It is known from the recorded interference of the Iloysala Ball&la princes, Ball&]a 
II. and Narasimha II., in disputes between the Cholas and the Pindyans about this time (see 
p. 81 ante), that the authority of the former w^as by no means unquestioned, and it was 
probably farther shaken by the Singhalese invasion, and by the appearance in the political 
horizon of a new competitor for power in Dr&vida, who bears the name of Kulasek’hara, but 
whose proper name has not been ascertained. Nor do we at present know the circumstances 
under which he attained that power and influence which the events of the period show him 
to have possessed. Dr. Caldwell has seen many of his inscriptions in Tinnevelly,* and the 
celebrity to which he attained may serve to account for the place his name holds at the head 
of all the lists except the two shorter ones. Par&krama Bahu, 1153-1186 a.d., according to 
the Mahawanso, sent an army to attack him for the assistance he had given to previous invaders 
of Ceylon;^ but another account states that the Singhalese monarch was invited by the then 
king of Madura to repel an enemy named Kulasek'hara, who 'was preparing to attack him,® 
Par&krama B&hu accoidingly sent his general, Lank&pura-dandu-n&tha, with an army to his 
assistance, ordering him to establish the rightful king upon the throne. Kulasek’hara seems 
to have espoused the cause of one Sundara, who is called the Pandu king. This would imply 
that a dispute was now pending for the throne of Madura, between two competitors, the 
pretensions of one being backed by the Singhalese, and those of the other by Kulasek’hara. 
After several battles, Lank&pura claims to have succeeded in placing the other claimant, 
named Vira Piigidya, on the throne.® The latter version receives support from the statements 
of two or three Muhammadan historians; but according to the dates given by them the 
chronology presents considerable difficulties. The most reliable of these writers is Amir 


' InscripHon at KaruT6r (Kar6r) (Hist, of Tin. p. 32), a 
practice which Caldwell observes was very common in subsequent 
reij^ns. One instance is given in which Rajendra himself is said 
to hare lUKumed the name of Rajendra-Chola-Pbpdyui (Hiit, 
of Tin. p. 28) and probably others will bo found. 

* Extracts from an inscription on the rock hi Thirifpparan- 
kunram, near Madura (Nelson’s Mod. pp. fi6-7). . . . “Who 
terrified the flags bearing n'spcctivcly the emblems of the furious 
tiger and the strong bow, and compelled them to hide themselves. 
.... Who destroyed the power of the tiger-flag in the 
country surrounded by the K&vcri river ; and made the flsh-flag 
of the PkpdyA kingdom, which is bounded by Cape Kum&ri, to 
fly everywhere ; and marched and spread abroad his forces, 
furnished with high couraged horsos and elephants i set Tan j ore 


and Uriflr on Are. . . . Who in his anger drove the Chola 
from his dominions into a barren place ; took away his crown of 
pure gold . . . anointed himself with all proper ceremonies in 
the mafitepem, which was the Cholas anointing hall at Ayirattali.*’ 
The coin referred to in the text is of the true Ceylon type with 
the flsh crossed, and crosier, and the legend Kaechi Valungmn 
Ftrumdn, meaning the ** Conjeveram giving king,” referring to 
the taking of K&nchl and its restoration, hut affording no key to 
the name of the king. 

® Hist, of Tin. p. 30. 

* Tumour, App. p. Ixvi. 

* Rhys Davi^, from native statements, purporting to be 
derived from the Mahawanso. 

* Bengal Journal, vol. xli. pp. 191 201 (1872). 
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Khusru, who died in 1325 a.d. In describing Malik K&fur’s campaigns in the Dakhan, he 
says that two claimants for the throne of Madura, the one named Bir Pdndya and the other 
Sundar Pdndya, who had hitherto been on friendly terms, were now in opposition to each 
other. On learning this, the Muhammadan general attacked and plundered Mathra (Madura), 
the dwelling place of the brother of the R&i Sundar Pilndya,'' who forsook it and fled.^ 
Another historian, *Abdu-llah Wassaf, gives a somewhat different account of the same event. He 
states that Sundar Pandi, the Dewar or ruler of Ma'bar, who had three brothers, each ruling 
an independent country, died in a.h. 692 (1292-3 a.d.).* Afterwards, he says that “enmity 
prevailed between the tw'o brothers, Sundar Pandi and Tira Pandi, after the murder of their 
father.*'* In a third place he describes Kales Dewar as a prosperous and powerful ruler of 
Ma*bar for upwards of forty years. Ho then states that he had two sons, Sundar Pandi and 
Tira Pandi, the latter of whom, though the younger, and illegitimate, was declared by his 
father to be his successor. The cider, Sundar, enraged at this supersession, killed his father 
1310 A.D., and seized the crown. But the son of Kales Dewar's daughter, Man&r Bannul, 
taking the part of Tira Pandi, ho was ultimately successful, and Sundar Pandi fled for 
protection to Delhi, where ho not only found an asylum, but *Ala-ud-din ordered his general 
Malik K&fur to afford him assistance, which appears to have been the cause of the 
expedition of that general against Madura above mentioned.* All these narratives appear 
to refer to the same historical event, viz. a disputed succession * between the two sons 
of the king of Madura, Sundara and Yira Pantlya, in which an individual named 
Kulasek’hara, who perhaps may bo the same person as the Kabs Dewar of Wass&f, 
plays a conspicuous part.* Memorials of him have been found in the shapv 
of copper §dsanani9f the seals of which have the flsh syraboDin the centre, 
flanked by the tiger and the bow, as represeAted in the annexed woodcut, 
showing that he had assumed the paramount position of the Cholas, or in 
other words, of the whole of Drdvida. Tho copper plates to w,hich the seals 
above described w’ero attached were translated by Dr. Caldwell,^ and purport 
to be issued in the “ 13th year, 4364th day of the lord of the earth, Sri Kochchadei Varma, 
emperor of the three worlds, Sri Kulasek'hara D4va,** etc., etc. If this is the year of tho 
Kaliyvgay it would correspond wuth 1263 a.d. Should this date be accepted, it brings his era 
near to that of the Muhammadan writers, and as his reign is said by WassAf to have been 



^ Sir H. Elliot's Historians, toI iii. pp. 88, 01. 

* Ib. pp. 82, 34. 

’ Ib, pp. 49, 60. 

« Jb. pp. 62-4. See also p. 81, anti. 

* Nelson in his Manual of Madura characterizes the period 
from 1100 A.O. to 1324 A.D. as ** one of numberless invasions and 
constant internecine strife," during which the oncirnt race of 
the P&o4y>ns came to an end, and those who assumed tho name 
at a later period he styles " Pseudo-Phpdyans" (Part v. p. Ill)* 

* Amir KhusrO wrote the life of ’ Al&-ud-din, and is said to have 
been his^oontuiuiMinuy, and to have participated in some of the 


events he describes ; whilst 'Abdudlah Wassftf, wlio published 
four volumes of his history in a.d. 1300, and a fifth in 1328, 
appeals to have been introduced by tho Wazir Rnsliid-ud-din, 
who was his friend, to the Persian court, and to have presented 
his history to tho Tartar king UljhftO. Rashtd-ud-diii also com- 
postHl a history of his times; and, quoting from A1 Riruui, gives 
ntmrly the same account as that of Wiissfif above noticed. Elliot's 
Hist. vol. i. pp. 69-70. See also Colonel Yule's paper on 
** Rashid-nd-diu's Googrtiphical Notices of ludiu," J.R.A.S. 
Tol. iv. N.a. pp. 346, $1 ncq, 

^ Ind. Aiit. ;ol. vi. p. 142. 
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a long one, it is so far oonfirmatory of their narratives; but then comes the difficulty of the 
earlier Ceylon date, for it is not probable that two such contentions for a precisely similar 
object between two brothers of the same names should have taken place so soon after each 
other, although the dates differ so materially as the middle of the twelfth, the middle of 
the thirteenth, and beginning of the fourteenth centuries. Perhaps an explanation may be 
found in assuming, as Dr. Caldwell has suggested, that some confusion has taken place in 
the Singhalese records.^ 

I have a drawing and facsimile of the seal of another fdMnam^ which, to the best 
of my recollection, was deposited with the preceding at Tirupp\iyaj(;iam, and referred 
to the grant therein mentioned by the chief of Madacolam, a feudatory of Kulasek’hara. 
This seal differs somewhat from the above marginal woodcut in having the tiger and 
the fish placed upright, opposite each other, in the middle of the field, with the bow 
transversely below them : round it a legend, which has been read doubtfully as P&^dya 
Narendra Varmanaha samasta 16k&srayaha = The P&i^dya Narendra Yarma, lord of the whole 
world. Two inscriptions deposited in the University of Leyden were exhibited during the 
ineetiug of the International Oriental Congress in September 1883, the seals of which lead, 
presumably, to the supposition that they were granted by the same ruler, the Kulasek'hara above 
mentioned. One of them is described to me by General Pearse as an exceptionally fine 
specimen, consisting of twenty-one plates of unusually large size. On the seal, of which he 
had a photograph, the aisposition of the figures resembles that of the Madacolam grant just 
mentioned, a representation of which will be found at the end of this section, but it is more 
than double the size, and has the addition of a tall lanip on either side, behind the tiger and 
the fish. The smaller fdsanam consists of three plates, and has a seal more nearly resembling 
my drawing. We may expect that the translation of these will throw much light on this 
vexed question.^ 

Before quitting this subject, I must advert to the Sondar Bandi mentioned by Marco 
Polo as ruler of the south in 1292 a.d. He sailed with the embassy from the Mongol 

emperor of China to the Tartar king of Persia in 1292 a.d. The voyage was tedious and 

difficult, and when they reached the coast of India, the south-west monsoon had set in. 
This obliged them to put into tho port of Kayal, which had succeeded Korkoi as the 
emporium of the south. The information gathered by him regarding that country does not 
appear .to have been committed to paper at the time, but was dictated by him some years 
later in Genoa, to a fellow-prisoner wnilst ho was in confinement after the battle of 

Curzola in 1298 a.d.® The historical part of his testimony is very short, merely stating 
that tho great province of Ma’bar (Dr&vida) is ruled by five kings who are own 

brothers, of whom the one at this end is a crowned king named Bonder Bandi Davar.^ In 

' HUt. Tin. p. 30i 

* Since tbe %bnTe was written a notice of these seals has appealed in the Ind. Ant. toI. xiii. p. 59. 

* Yule's Marco Polo. toI. i. pp. lii. liU. Ixxz. « Jb, toL il p. 267. 
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another place he states the king of Kayal to have been the eldest of the five brothers, and 
named Ashar/ an inexact form of the true name, whatever it may have been. This hardly 
coincides with his former statement that Sender Bandi was one of the five brothers who 
reigned over this end of the province. This is probably an incorrect version of the old 
tradition that Dr&vida wias first settled by four brothers, named Kola, Chola, Pa^dya and 
Gh^ra. His use of the name Sender Bandi does not enable us to apply it to any particular 
individual of that name. If not connected with the dynastic use of the term, it mayr have 
had reference to the disputed succession adverted to above, in which a Sundara bore a 
conspicuous part. It is remarkable, however, that Marco makes no allusion whatever to a 
contention of such surpassing interest to the whole province. His silence, therefore, may 
be taken to imply that it took place after his departure, and this adds strength to the 
doubt cast on the accuracy of the Singhalese Chronicles. 

In conclusion, I will now notice some of the more remarkable specimens of the coinage 
of this dynasty of which I was able to make a considerable collection. Gold coins, as before 
stated, are very rare. The only addition to those mentioned in the beginning of the section is 
a gold piece, very recently obtained by General Pearso in London, which he has described to 
me as remarkable from exhibiting what he calls a crocodile above two fishes, upright, in the 
centre of the field, below them a third fish placed horizontally. On the reverse three lines 
of bold archaic N&gari. 

Copper coins are met with in considerable numbers, but I cannot assign to any of them 
a date beyond tho tenth or eleventh century, because they all exhibit the Ceylon type, and 
have legends exclusively in Tamil, differing little from the letters in prejent use. Most of 
them, however, exhibit the figure of the fish {min, Sans.)^ in various combinations, which, as 
before stated, is the special cognizance of the Pi^dyan lines. From this the sovereigns took 
the title of Minavan^the fish one, and from this also the tutelary deity worshipped in the 
great temple at Madura is called Mindtchi,^ whose union with the god Sundara has already 
been noticed. One of these which had the name of Kulasek’hara, has been lost ; but 
I have an exact drawing of it. This goes to prove that although he heads tho 
native lists, he was subsequent to the eleventh, century. Kulasek’hara is an epithet 
rather than a proper name, and means head ornament or crown of the race. It 
occurs in three of the inscriptions noted by Mr. Sewell in his Collection of Antiquities,^ 
viz. one of Tribhuvana Chakravarti Kulasek’hara D^var, in a.d. 1402, and two of Kulasek’hara 
Perum&l Devar, dated a.d. 1536, and 1550, all in Tinnovelly. 

I have also a coin of Malaya ketn, the Malaya ihvqfa, second in the li( 9 ts, who is called 

t JA p. SOS, nvU 2, p. 310. wall, the name of the goddeat Is often written MUik$hi at 

* A apaaiaa of carp or Verbal found In t)ia ^axger ri«*«Fi, the spMl, baring raferanoa, parhapa. to other names of DOri, as 

Tnmil name of which is hayal : tho Barbtis i^nr of Buchanan, KHmdkMhi or wntan-tyd, or larye-iytd. The tme 

tbe mahatfr of English sportsmen ; and also celebrated in the meaning of Mittdfchi is JIth rule, not ruler, formed from the 
heraldry of uorthem India. Tamil root df to role. 

• PopAarly, but incorrectly, as I am informed by Dr. Cald- * p. 306. 
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tho son of Kulasek’hara.^ It exhibits the figure of a mountain and a crescent, and below the 
word kctn^ synonymous with the Sanscrit dhfrq/a, a standard. Malaya is the name of a well- 

known mountain in the Madura district, sometimes called the southern Meru. To these may 

bo added a coin of Vira PAndya, fourth and fifth in tho lists. Tho reverse of this has tho 
two fish with crozier between ; a lamp on either side, and the name Vira Puwjya above. 

According to Dr. Caldwell there was more than one of the name.* Tho coin read by him as 

Samara Kolahala, who occupies from the fortieth to the forty-second places in tho lists, is 
remarkable as indicating a change in tho religion. I have several varieties of it, suggesting 
either a long reign of the above prince, or that there was more than one of tho nonio. The 
must conspicuous exhibits a human figure of Garuda on tho back of the fish, with tho adjuncts 
of the nmikha and chakra^ all attributes of Vishnu ; and the meaning of tho legend, “ din of 
war,” seems to intimate that the change from Saivito tenets had been brought about by 
violence. Another has Gnruf/a on the obverse without tho fish, and on tho reverse two fish 
facing each other, with a crozier between them. No legend. A third has on the reverse 
two fish jiandlcl to each other, with or without a candelabra on either side, and the legend 
round tho margin. A fourth has only the w’ord Kolahala between the fish on the reverse. 
The earliest form of religion in the south had probably been that of tho Jainas. Tho 
Saivito doctrines of the great reformer Sankarach&rya met with a favourable reception at 
Tun jure,'' which led to the extermination of tho Buddhist sectaries who had obtained a footing 
from C('yloii.^ Tho Chola conquest and the marriage of Sundara P&ndya with the sister 
of Rajimdra, led to the conversion of that prince, and the extension of the Saiva doctrines 
into ^ladura undei the guidance of Qn&na Sambandha, the religious teacher of the queen. 
Sundara persecuted his lute Jainu co-religionists with relentless cruelty, 8000 of whom are said 
to have been impaled by him.^ Confirmatory of these executions sculptured representations 
are still to bo seen on the walls of a neighbouring temple at Trivatur in the Arcot district. 
Still later the doctrines of the Vaishnava sect superseded those of Sankara at Madura, 
ns shown by the coins of Samara Kol&hala above mentioned, but found no favour at Tanjore, 
and their author, B&manuja, fled to Dw&rasamudra, where he converted the Jaina king 
Vishnuvardhuna.® An anthropoid figure of Garuda appears on another coin holding a bow (P), 
and above a fankha shell (?). On the reverse the name Bhuvanika riran, a name not found 
in any of the lists. One coin bears tho name of khna, and has the appearance of being 
older than the rest. On tho obverse is the Ceylon standing figure, and on the reverse 
is a sitting figure, perhaps having reference to Sundara’s early attachment to the Jaina 

» Nt'Uou’ji Mad. part iii. p. 7. in their own country (Cun. Anc. Oeo. p. 648), and that it 

* Uist. of Tin. p. 27. flourithod for a time is proved by the monument at Nogapatam 

* CnldwelTs Comp. Gram. p. 138. (Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 224), and the tradition that it waa 

* Few tnu'oH exist of the hold the Buddhists hod in the south persecuted to extirpation by M(ipikka-y(i86gar in the reign of 
notwithstniiding the support it must have received from its one of the earlier Chojias is generally received 

proximity to Ceylon. We knou from Hiouen Thsang that a History of Tinne^lly, p. 32. 

when ho was at Kknchl. about tho year 630 a.i>., a number • Jbid. p. 30. 

of Buddhist monks came there to avoid the pcMtical troubles 
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faith.^ Another type has on the obverse two fish with crozier between, and on the reverse 
the name Sundara Piindt/a, 

A somewhat curious specimen has on the obverse a horse galloping to the proper left, 
with three small symbols above, which I cannot recognize. On the reverse two fishes looking 
outwards, between them a crozier, and above it a small bull seated between two chowries. I 
ora unable to explain the meaning of those devices, but according to native Pandits they have 
been referred to the story of Arimardhana Pdndya, fifty-fourth or sixty-first in the lists, and 
his minister Mdnikka-vas&gar, as told in the Sthala Mahaimya^ which wdll bo found in 
Taylor’s Hist. MSS.,* but with what amount of truth or likelihood I am not prepared to say. 

A unique specimen deserves mention from its bearing on General Pearse s description of 
his recently acquired gold coin, although the Ceylon typo shows it to be much more recent. 
The reverse has the figure of a scorpion and the word liein (= dhwnja)^ under it a crocodile, 
and below all two fish. This may refer to a name like Makara ketu, could such be found. 
Thor%is a coin with the Ceylon type on both sides, with the addition on the obverse of i\vC 
fish and a crozier, on the reverse under the arm letters which appear to read Terumalai\ 

and may refer to a N&yak of Madura. Another of those with the Ceylon typo on both sides 

has on the reverse under the arm, the crozier and a fish. Another coin has the recumbent 

bull, and the word ketu, and the standing figure on the obverse, but as there is no fish it is 

doubtful whether a Pdndyan origin can be assigned to it. 

* This close approximation of the Ceylon t)*po to Rajemlra * Vol. i. pp. 104*10. See also his Cat. McK. MSS. in Cat. 
Chola docs not agree ^vith the traditionary statements of the near Rais. vol. iii. pp. 136-138 ; Madura Man. part iii pp. 33-30. 
relationship between him and KOna. 
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3. CHOLA DYNASTY. 


It remains to notice the succession of the Cholas. That they, as well as the Pinclyans, 
occupied their present position on the coast of Coromandel (Shoramandalam) before the 
Cliristian era, is shown by Asoka’s edict as before stated, as well as by Ptolemy.^ But they 
appear to have been the most important state in Drfivida from having given their name 
to the whole of the eastern coast, and . from the practice of the Singhalese historian using 
the term Solloe for the country, and that of Solleans* for the inhabitants, in their relations 
with the mainland, although their intercourse was more frequent with Madura and the 
l^^'Vflyttiis. Of their early political status wo have no certain information. Their first capital was 
at Uraiyur (Wan lore— the city of habitation), called also Kori,* the oldest part of the modem 
Trichinopoli (Tiris^appalli). This Wilson supposes may be the Orthoura (^OpBovpa) of Ptolemy.'* 
On the destruction of this placo by some catastrophe (natural or political P), the capital was 
transferred about the seventh century to Malaiku|’ram, the modem Eumbhakonam, which 
still retains traces of its former celebrity. The seat of government was at one time (about the 
tenth or eleventh century ?) at Gangondaram (Gangaikandapur, Gungan6dapurain, Gang&ikondu 
Solapiir), one mile from the southern Great Trunk Boad, and about five miles north of the 
Eollidam (Coleroon), where a magnificent temple and other remains bear testimony to its 
former importance. This name appears to bo connected with that of the Sundara Pai^idyan, 
the brother-in-law of Rajcndra, and his vice-regent in the south, whose name, according to 
Dr. Caldwell, was also Gangaikonda Ghola, oi Gangaikondan. Finally the seat of power was 
Bxed at Tanjr /lir (Tanjore). Of the causes which led to these removals no infonnation has 
as yet been obtained, but they were perhaps connected with dynastic changes in the succession. 

The lists of prin'^es are more numerous, more uncertain, and more incomplete than those 
of the P&ndyans. Prof. Dowson has collected ten or twelve of these in his paper on the 
Cb^ra dynasty,® no two of which correspond, although two or three familiar names recur 
in all. They are moreover inextricably confused by the practice so frequent in this dynastv 

» Ellis, Mirasi Bight, App. o. ii.; Mack. Cat. toI. i. p. Ixxxiv. • Tumour*! Mthawaiwo, App. pp. Uir, Ixr. 

> C.ild. Comp. Oram. Intro, p. 17. 4 Mack. Cat. xol. i. Uxxiii. » J.R.A.S. yo\. fiii. 
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of using titles instead of the proper designations of individuals,* and sometimes two or three 
changes of this kind are found arising out of events in the history of the same person. 
Dr. Burnell, who had speeial opportunities in Tanjoro for becoming acquainted with their 
history, has given the results of his inquiries in a note at p, 40 of his Palteography. These 
are deduced from inscriptions, mostly without dates. More accurate chronological details are 
derived from the Chola-Chalukya inscriptions in the Telugii country, which arc invariably 
dated. A very full copper exemplar^ of one of these, dated s.s. 1001, gives the following 
particulars : — 


Rfija Il&ja Niireiulra, oallcfl also Rajenilra Choln, Fa.d. 1023 or 30—1061. 
Vikraina Deva Kiiloitunj^a Clio) a. 


Rija Rfiija. Vfra D^va Choln, or 

Chohi, or 

Siiptunia V ishuuvardhana.* 


whose inscriptions, as Viceroy of the Il&janiuhendri or Vengi province are found from s.s. 1001 = 
A.D. 1079 to A.D. 1135. From this Burneirs statement differs considerably, and is as follows: — 


Kerikala Chola (? a.d. 050). 

R&jar&ja Chula, atiai Nureiidra (40 or 41 years) (a.d. 1023-1064). 

Vlra Chol.a, aliat Kulottunga Chola I., or 
Rkjarnjoiidra (Rkja r&ja), 

Koppakesari Varmi (40 years) (a.d. 1064-1113). 

Vikrami Chola (15 years) (a.d. 1113-1128). 

Kulottun^j^a Chola II. ( P A.o. 1128), ruled over the whole Tamu country for at least 30 years (Cald. p. 135). 
■| 


Vikrama D6va,* reij^uing in a.d. 1235. 


These discrepancies will doubtless bo cleared up hereafter ; at present, wo may conclude 
with tolerable certainty that the Chola power was in the ascendant from early in the eleventh 
to the middle of the thirteenth century, and extended from the Qodaveri to Cape Comorin. 
During the latter half of this period the P&ndyans appear to ha'^e recovered much of their 
independence, and the affairs of the two states are greatly intermixed. 

After the middle of the thirteenth century the Iloysaja Ball&Ja dynasty under Soma or 
Vira Somesvara and Vira Naroaimha exercised a considerable control over the Chola and 
Pd^dya states, interfering, according to their own ac''ount8, as the allies of the Cholas.® The 

* This is noticed by Wilson, Mack. Cat. vol. i, p. Ixixi ; was in the western Chalukya branch. He succeeded his brother 

Caldwell, Hist, of Tinnevelly, p. 32 ; Burnell, South Ind. as Viceroy of Vengi, who only held the office for one year. 
Paleography, 2nd ed. pp. 40, 46. * Conf. Burnell’s Palaeogniphy, p, 22, Also Dr. Burgess’s 

* See ant#, p. 88. list, see additional note, p. 135. 

* Saptama, i.e. seventh Visb^Uvardhana, the name being • Copper grant of Somesvara (Hoysala) Bangalore, a.d. 1250, 
repeated so many times in the eastern, from Kubja Vishnu- and subsequent inscriptioDS. Sec Mysore Inscriptions, p. 822, 
vaidhana the founder, in like manner as that of Vikramkditya and pott^ p. 134. 
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confusion of this period is intensified by the Muhammadan raids for the subjugation of 
Ma’bar, or the south, under the generals of ’Ala-ud-din, and after them of Muhammed bin 
Tughlak Shih, which ended only with his death in A.n. 1350. 

I must now endeavour to follow the progress of the Chola coinage during this period, as 
far as materials exist for the purpose. These have not yet been found of an earlier date 
than the tenth or eleventh century, as I had occasion to remark when adverting to the 
change of character which I have endeavoured to connect with the existence of relations 
between the mainland and Ceylon. The oldest specimens I have met with antecedent to that 
change are pieces of impure silver, showing the power of the Cholus to have been then 
paramount in Dravida, after their conquest of the P&^dyan kingdom, related in the previous 
section. Gold coins of contemporary, and of still earlier date, must doubtless have existed, 
but none have yet, as far as I know, been met with. A solitary specimen once fell into my 
hands, but I hesitated whether to assign to it a Chola or a Paiidyan origin. It was about 
the size of a sixpence, and might weigh between 50 and 60 grains. The obverse and 
reverse, which wore exactly the same, exhibited a fish on one side to the proper right, and 
opposite it on the other a sitting tiger, with an implement like a sickle or elephant goad (?), 
over the head of each; behind the tiger, four characters like Grantham (?) which I could not 
read. This unique specimen has unfortunately been lost, but I have a faithful drawing of it. 
The oldest of the silver coins weighs 62 grains, and, like the above, the obverse and reverse 
are the same, displaying a tiger seated under an imperial umbrella, on each side of it a 
chowrie, in front of the tiger two fish, and behind it a bow, the emblems ro8j)ectiveIy 
of the P&ijLdyans and the Ch^ras, implying that the paramount authority was now vested 
in the Cholas. Below these is a Niigari legend, which has been read as Rdch6 Konu 
Chola^ a name I cannot identify with any of those in the lists, unless it be meant for 
Bajendra. But this can hardly be the case, for in two others communicated to me by General 
Pearse, and similar in all respects to it, the name on one is distinctly S'H Jiajendra,^ that on 
the other is not so legible. Four other spocimens of silver and one of copper have the same 
figures as the above on the obverse only, with the words Uttam Chola in two lines on the 


[' The majority of the leiteni in the adapted Chola 

Alphabet wem to follow the main outlio* <4 of what Priniep called 
the ** Ktttila*’ alphahet of the Bareili Inicription, thouj^h this 
is by no tieahs the uniform result ; but it is clearly seen in the 
oousonants l| ^ sA, and in the ^ /, — acclimatised in Oeylon — 
as well as in the t$it forms o' s, and /. The r again, 
is nearer the Bengali script of 1066 a.d., and creates a difficulty 
in its similarity to the ch, and the possibility of tbe opening 
^ rd being taken for a A rerr cfuious point may be noticed 
in the discrimination of the short and long e*s, the latter of 
which, of ancient nee, was supitrs^Hled vlsewh^ro by the Sanskrit 
sound of am. So that all told the limiW ^lUmber of letters we 
iiaye to aedbunt for on i>m' corir., as spplied to an unaccustomed 
language, do not yield luehoonclusiTe results as might be deniable. 


The most satisfactory tianscrlpt of the legends I can make— 
from the repetitions on the obverse and reverse, of the two 
coins before me— is the following : 

^ : 

jRde?i6 JKoi^u Cholah. — E.T.3 

[* Mr. Thomas adds : There is a ooutfast iu the tenour of 
Rajeudra Chola'e coin-superscriptions, which seems to me to 
remove them from the direct association abf>ve suggested by Sir 
VTalter Elliot. The Kftgari legend runs clearly — 

Sri lt<ifindrah. 

And it is the use of the qttati if g foi iho necessary in this 

instance, which determines the purport of the opening Ud in the 
previous example.] 
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reverse.' These words appear to refer to an epithet rather than a name, being generally 
found in combination qualifying another word, e.g. Kuinttunga, Eulottama, i^urushottama, etc., 
implying chief, or head, or ornament of a race or family. It may, however, have pertained 
to an individual of the Chola family, as the following instance shows. In a Tamil MS. 
in the Mackenzie Catalogue,* entitled the Nava Cnola Charitra, the author, Panditaradhya, 
gives accounts of nine Chola princes named — 


Kerikala. 

Vikrama. 

Uttunga. 

Adivara. 


Varadherma. 

Satyendra. 

Manujendra. 

Vira and (Jttama. 


and of their attachment to the Vira Saiva or Jangama religion. It is a sectarian work of no 
authority, as none of these princes, although staunch professors of the Saiva creed, ever 
conformed to the Jangama or Vira Saiva doctrines ; but tSe /list of names appears to include 
those of veritable Chola princes, and the last soenxs to - agree with that on the coin. All 
the foregoing, however, must be anterior to the introduction of the Ceylon type, and 
consequently be older than the tenth or eleventh century. After this date the character of 
the currency is completely changed, and these archaic forms do not again appear, but give 
place to the universal adoption of the new type, and so plentiful is it tliat large numbers 
are still to be found throughout the south. Copper pieces, the* more perfect specimens 
weighing from 60 to 60 grains, bearing the name of Raja Raja, are met with every da 3 ^ 
They are brought in numbers to be mdted up by the coppersmiths, and one find within 
my own knowledge in Tanjore yielded upwards^of 4000. One gold piece, weighing 65 grains, 
found its way from the Southern Mahratta country into Mr. Gibbs' cabinet during the late 
famine; and I myself obtained half a dozen or more of silver weighing 66 or 67 grains- 
All these had the name of Sri Raja Raja under the left arm of the sitting figure on the 

reverse. Smaller copper pieces, half or quarter, of the ordinary type are not uncommon, and 

I have varieties of the small size displaying a well-formed galloping horseman on the obverse, 
and on the reverse the usual sitting figure and the name Raja R&ja. Another variety has 
the figure of Krishna as Muralidhara = the flute-player, with a similar reverse, which shows 

a leaning to Vaishnava opinions. Gold fanams with the Ceylon type on the obverse, and 

an indistinct Nagari reverse, are occasionally met with- I received from Tanjore tv'o gold 
pieces, weighing about 8 grains, of later dat#*, because they have the standing figure of the 
Ceylon type on the obverse. The reverse has three old Nigari letters, which may bo read 
iraka ? or daraka ? throwing no light on their origin. Mr. Rhys Davids has figured this form 
as No. 13 of his Ceylon coins. I wad inclined, when I first obtained them, to assign them to 
the Cholas; as they are not infrequent in the island, their origin is but doubtful. 


Viiam CAolaA.] 


• Vol. i. pp. xc and 306 ; Taylor’g Or. MSS. toI. iii, p. 640 
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The Cholas likewise struck coins during their occupation of R&jamahendri or Vengi 
in the Chalukya territory. Gold fanams with the fish, sometimes one, sometimes two^ 
others with the tiger, and others again with the hoar, are found near Pittapdr, Wodd&da, 
and other old places, after heavy rains. They weigh from 6 to 7 grains each. I have 
likewise two examples of a larger size, one gold and one silver, weighing each alike,- 
viz. 7 grains, and the device on both precisely the some. The obverse has the central 
tiger, surmounted by the imperial umbrella, between the bow and fish, and the reverse 
a Nigari legend, very clear on the silver speed men, which I read as TJdaya Malta} I have also 
two copper pieces with a standing figure on the obverse, and a boar on the reverse, weighing 
fifty-two grains. All the above clearly refer to the Chola-Chnlukya period, to which I may 
add the description of a coin in General Cunningham’s cabinet, of which he sent me a 
drawing several years ago, representing on the obverse a boar under an umbrella, with the 
sun, moon, and four stars, and on the reverse the Ceylon sitting figure, with, as far as I 
can make them out, the letters Raja Raja under the arm. 

A large number of copper coins are found, weighing from fifty to lifty*two grains, 
which have the Ceylon standing figure on the obverse and a bull on the reverse, with various 
symbols. I am inclined, though with hesitation, to attribute them to the later Chola period. 
Some of these have <the N&gari letter ^ V in front of the animal, indicating, perhaps, the 
initial letter of the royal name (VikramaP). Others have, instead of a letter, a lozenge or 
diamond-shaped figure, a sword, ^ankha shell (P), or crozier (P), etc. ; but without more accurate 
information it is needless to speculate on the import of these signs. A similar form was 
afterwards assumed by the Zaraindars of R&mn&d and Sivaganga, whose coins exhibit the 
standing figure on the obverse and an elegantly-depicted bull couchant, with the Tamil legend 
8ftu on the reverse, indicating their title of Setupati.* Examples of it are not uncommon. 
I have several copper coins received from the southern districts, with the bull on the 
obverse, and a tripartite object on the reverse like a fleur-de-lis or the trisula of 6iva, nearly 
resembling which is a coin figured by Sir Arthur Phayre,* with the note that it was struck 
in Arakan about the eighth century a.d. Sir Arthur gives fuller details of this type in his 
contribution to the I. N. 0., eight varieties in silver of which are figured in Plate II., and 
shows that they pertain to a dynasty of Chandra princes ruling in Arakan. The intercourse 
which prevailed between the Coromandel coast and the opposite side of the Bay of Bengal 


^ Mr. Thomaf, in describing another e^imen, adds — [The 
edgee of this piece (one of QsLjral Peaise'^ are to roducH, and 
the forme of the letlera eo eccentric, that 1 do not think it would 
be advantageoue to speculate on the context beyond the third 
letter of line one, which may be read as dade or dado £.T.] 
Oeneral Pearae's cabinet contains specimens of the gold 
piece which his Pandit read Yuddha Malta, a Tcrsion to which 
he adheres, but I have found no king of that name in the lists 
as far as yet made out, the only one being an early Chalukya 
prince, son of T(i|apa, a usuipcr, who flourished before the 
OhoU conquest of Vengi took place. See p. 87, anto. 


* Prinsep long ago figured this coin in hia plate (xzzv, 
flg. 13), and describes it at p. 423 (see Essays, vol. i.). The 
Setnpatis of Kkmnkd were the chiefs of the Marawfur tribe, ths 
most important of the southern predatory classes, and the 
principal feudatories of the PftodyAO^* of&ce of Setapati 
or guardian of the approaches to Rameswaram, though claiming e 
high antiquity, appeara to have been conferred or restored on 
the Zamindkr by Muttn Krishnappa N&yak, the jfather of 
Tinimala N kyak of Madura, about a.D. 1 606. Nelson*! Midure, 
part ii. pp. 39-41 ; part iii. pp. 100, HO, 118. 

* Hist, of Barm% p. 47. 
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must have been at all times considerable. I have already adverted to the intimate relations 
between Dr&vida and Ceylon, where not only numbers settled as colonists, but many were 
subsidised both as mercenaries and seamen.^ That similar relations existed between Kalinga 
and the northern Circars with Arakan and Burma appears from Sir Arthur’s statement 
of coins and medals with Hindu symbols being found in Pegu,* and by the fact that the 
inhabitants of the opposite coast are distinguished by the name of Klingn to this day. It 
is therefore by no means improbable that the Chandra dynasty, which flourished in Arakan 
from the eighth to the tenth century,* may have owed its rise to Choi a influence, then in 
its zenith. The appearance about the same period of an almost similar currency, distinguished 
by Saivite emblems, to which the Cholas were so persistently attached, lends great probability 
to such a surmise. The founders of the Chandra mce are said to have been foreigners from 
some unknown locality, and the native annals point to disturbances in the country caused 
by Br&hman and Buddhist votaries struggling for the mastery during this very period.* 

Note. — Since the foregoing was written. Dr. Burgess has published in the last number 
of the Indian Antiquary (vol. xiii. pp. 58-9), a list of Chola kings sent to him by the late 
Dr. Burnell, who, however, said he had xio faith in it, ** though some of the names were no 
doubt real ones.” 

1. Kulottunga. 

2. * Deva-Choja. 

3. SUsi^^khara. 

4. S'ivalinga Choja 

6. Karikdla*Ch6la. 

6. Bhima-Choja. 

7. llajar4jeDdra. 

8. Viramartan^a. 

On this Dr. Burnell well remarks that it scorns impossible to make this list correspond 
with the inscriptions, and the editor adds the following list (supplied perhaps by Mr. Fleet P), . 
from inscriptions collected by me ; my copies of which, as already stated, being all in India, 
I am unable to verify them, but as far as ray recollection serves me, they do not accord with 
the results I then obtained : — 

E4jar&ja Choja I. (circa s. 910), a.d. 988. 

Kdjondra Ch6|a I. (circa s. 930), a.d. 1008. 

BAjardja II. or Narendra Ghoja (s. 944-985), a.d. 1022-1063. 

RAjardj5ndra II., s. 985-1034, a.d. 1063-1112, whose ahhMeka was performed in s. 1000, a.d. 1078. 

Yikramadeva Kulottunga Ch6|a, s. 1034-1049, a.d. 1112-1127. 

lUjarija Choja III., s. 1049, a.d. 1127. 

VCrad^va Kulottunga Choja, s. 1054 to perhaps 1078, a.d. 1132-1156. 

1 Tennant’s Ceylon, toI. i. p. 395. * History of Borma, p. 31. * Ih. p. 46. * Jh. p. 31. 


9. Kirttivardhana. 

10. Jaya-Ch6Ja. 

11. Kanaka-Cboja. 

12. Sundara-Chola. 

13. Kalakdla'ChoJa. 

14. Kalydna-Ch6|a. 

15. Bhadra-Chu]a. 
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PART III. SECTION iii. 

TRAVANCORE, COCHIN, AND KERALA. 

The* oiiiy roinainmg Dravidian state (if indeed it can be rightly incladed in Drdvida proper), 
wlacli hfis not been mentioned, is that of T/avancore, or Venadu as it was first called, and of it I 
have 80 slight a knowledge that I am able to say but little of its past and present currency. Shut 
olF by its natural position from familiar intercourse with its neighbours, little is known of its 
history from the time that it beoame independent on the partition of Kerala, to the time that it 
was invaded by the Muhammadans. The first Muhammadan inroads took place in 1680 a.d. 
during the regency of Umayamma R&ni (1677-1684), but the invaders were expelled before 
her son attained his majority in the latter year. During the three following reigns disputes 
arose witli the Dutcih East India Company for frontier territory unwillingly ceded by the R&ja, 
which were finally adjusted by the Treaty of M&valikara in 1763.' 

Meantime Haidar had been casting wistful eyes on the Malabar coast, but his attempts 
to add Kcra]a to his kingdom were frustrated by the English and Dutch East India Companies, 
tlie fonner by the Treaty signed at Madras in 1769, the latter by the refusal to allow the 
passtigo of Maisur troops through their territory.* In 1762 the then Raja gave effectual aid to 
the RAja of Cochin in repelling an invasion of the latter by the Zaraorin, receiving in return 
certain frontier villages for the aid so rendered. After Haidar’s death in 1782, his son Tipu 
made renewed efforts to seize on Travancore. Though successfully resisted at first, he would 
in all likelihood have effected his object had not the war with the English (1789-90) humbled 
the ambition of the Sult&n, and the Treaty of Seringapatam (1792) assured the safety of the 
R&ja’s dominions.* Since that time the Travancore state has continued in the full enjoyment of 
its independence. 

Believing that the history and progress of a long-established Hindu mint would yield 
valuable data, I submitted a request to the government of Travancore for information on the 
subject. From the Dew£n (Ndnd PiRai), and more reoently from His Highness the present 
enlightened R&ja, who succeeded in 1880, I received courteous replies; but the hopes I had 
entertained were disappointed. The Mint, I was informed, had been destroyed by fire, and 
no early records of the coinage were in existence. I received from the Dew&n, however, a list 
accompanied by fourteen specimens of tho different coins of the state, to w'hich the Raja himself 

^ Shangnni Mcnon’s f^f Trafancore, p. 160. * Wilka't Myiore, toI. ii. p. 124; toI. iii. p. 83. 

* WUka*i Mysore. toI. iii. pp. 68-66. and pp. £13-244. 
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very kindly added four old pieces, three of lead and one of iron. Failing to obtain froiii 
other sources information regarding the origin and changes of the currency, I must now 
therefore endeavour to describe them as far as tho limited means at my disposal will allow.' 

According to the general belief of the people, the oldest coin known is the rasi (No. 1 
in the Dewdn's list). They even go so far as to declare that it was struck by Parasu R&ma 
when he made over the rule of Kdrala to Bhanu Vikrama,* the first king ! J udging from its 
appearance alone, it must have been subsequent to the four pieces presented to me by the 
Bdja, which probably go back to the earlier years of tho monarchy, and would therefore 
date from a period anterior to the seventh or eighth century. The reverse of all four is 
smooth, and the obverse, which is much worn, exhibits an imperfect outline of what may 
have boon a ^ankha shell, the ancient cognizance of the Travancore state, which it still retains. 
They, as well as the rd«i, have long given place to a more modern currency, the oldest 
form of which is the kdliy properly called the kdli-yugen rdjen fanara, or money of the 
kdluynga^ at one time current over tho whole of Kerala. Of this there are two varieties: 
bearing a slight resemblance to tho rewi. One of these is said to have been issued by the 
Kolatndd, or Cherakal Raja,* which was afterwards imitated by the Zamorin, and called the 
vita rayen putiya fanam, or Zamorin’s new coin, to distinguish it from that of Kolatndd, which 
then became the palaya or old fanam. Both these were accepted in the northern countries of 
Kerala as the general medium of exchange, but were not a legal tender in Travancore.* 

The present circulation consists of the silver chakram^ in wimble and half pieces, and 
the copper cash in four forms — single, double, quadruple, and the double of the last, or eight 
cash^ equal to the half silver chakram. Report says that chakrams of gold* had once been coined ; 
but this, though probable, lacks confirmation.^ Besides thebe, tho silver fanam is stated to 
have been issued about 1868-9, equal, to four chakratm This coin is generally known as the new 
vein (or silver) fanam to distinguish it from the old velli fanara, which, as appears from the 
records in the Calicut Kacheri (Cutchorry), was originally coined tentatively in Bombay in 
1730 A.D. It was first issued of the value of of a rupee, as an experiment, when, finding that 
it was readily accepted by tho people of Tellicherri and other towns, a new supply was ordered. 
These old velli fanams had generally the numeral 5 in English or Malay&lim, on one side 


' Those consist of the native ‘‘Hist, of Travancore,” by 
Shanguni Menon (Madras, 1878), who hold the office of Dew&a 
Peshkar of Travancore ; “ The Land of the Permauls or Cochin,” 
by Francis Day, F.L.S.,Mad. Med. Est (Madras, 1863) ; ** The 
Land of Charity,” by Rev. 8. Mateor (London, ' 1871) ; and 
<*IiOtter8 trom Malabar,” by Jacob Canter Visscher (Madras, 
1862). 

• History of Travancore, p. 24. See also the notice by 
Mr. Walhouse, headed XtUkh of .Paraiurdma^ in his Archtco- 
logical Notes, communicated to the Ind. Ant., in which he 
states that they are still found in large numbers in Coimbatore, 
both buried in the ground, and picked up after heavy rains in 
the approach to fords of the principal rivers. Tradition says 
that Paramir&rna sowed them broadcast over Kdraja, depositing 
what remained in tho kittvaem on the eastern slope of the hills. 


some of which are called by his name to this day and held 
sacred by the hill Arriyans, or MalaiaiaMurs^ mountain kings. 
Ue also mentions a stone circle, much dilapidated, which was 
known os tho tdohi hill of Paraiurdma, Mr. Walnousc stitee 
that the natives call them JShdndr kanh^ which is an error, that 
term being cunfliied to the Vepetian neguiutf sometimes called 
et/ ku»u in Coc'.iin (Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 191). 

^ The C61astriof the Portuguese. It was also called KAla^iri, 
p. 63, ante. 

• Hist, of Trav. pp 82-4. In 1793 the Zamorin is said to 
have made over his mint to the officers of tho English FiOst 
India Company, on condition of receiving half the net profits 
(Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. v. p. 410). 

® Hist, of Travancore, p. 83 

* Land of Charity, p. 110. 
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whereas the modern fanam has the word puitu in Tamil on it.' It is not known where the 
small silver pieces called (p. 58 ante^ were coined, but it must have been in North 

Malabar, probably Calicut. The word idram is found in Gundt. Diet. p. 445, meaning a small 
copper coin, which Buchanan states to be equal to half a paisa? 

Dr. Day has some pertinent observations on the early coinage of Malabar, in which he 
refers to the pieces of twisted silver wire, known as hook or fish money, termed ridi, as 
having In^en introduced by the Portuguese.^ Although used likewise by the Dutch, it does 
not appear to have ever obtained a general currency. Sir Bartle Frere told me he had some 
specimens, found in the Konkan,* which were stamped with the name of the 'Adil-Sh&hi princes 
of Bijupur, thus strengthening the suggestion made at p. 56 ante of the temporary adoption 
of the local currency by that dynasty. But it was not of indigenous origin, and probably 
owed its introduction to the mercantile ventures of the European and Arab traders. In some 
remarks of the late Dr. John Wilson on a find at Sangameswur in the Ratnagiri district, they 
are said to bear the Arabic name of sdir? meaning custom or excise duty, which goes far to 
establish that origin. They were also known as /dri, from Ldr south of the Persian Gulf, 
wheie they are said to have been invented. Travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries call them lann ; they were long the currency of the Maidive Islands, and though 
the coins there arc now of the ordinary form, the name Idri is still retained. 

The following is a description of the 14 specimens received from the Dew&n. 

No. 1 rdsi (Gundt. Diet. p. 885) is a gold coin weighing grains 5-|®(y, with an obliterated form 
on the obverse, which niwy bo a degraded representation of the ^ankha ? The reverse is exactly the 
same as that of the fanam, so common in the Carnatic under the names of vir-rdya^ rati ml^ 
or plough fanam. Though seldom seen in circulation, it is still the denomination used in 
Northern ^Malabar for recording the value of lands and the ancient revenue assessed on them; 
but for all ordinary transactions, it has long been superseded by the kdli fanam, five of which 
equal 1 rdjsu 

Nos. 2 and 3. The anandardmen and its half the chinna fanam are gold coins of com- 
paratively recent introduction, weighing respectively grains 6-^ and 2-j%. The obverse has 
what may be a degraded figure of the §ankha shell, but it is difficult to assign any definite 
form to the dots and lines on the reverse. The whole coin indeed baffles my powers of 
description. They appear rto have been coined under the direction of the Dew&n in the 
reign of King R&ma Rija (1758-1798), when the finances of the country, which had been 
somewhat embarrassed, were re-established by the levy of an additional land-tax and the 
reform of the coinage.® It was only letained for a limited period, and has since been 
discontinued by Dew&n Venkata Rao. 

* Private letter from Dr. Gundert. * T.and of the Permauli. p. 674. 

* Buch. Joum. vol. ii. p. 540. It may be worth noting that * They were lost with part of hia baggage in the HOgll. 

tart is the name of a coin used, at least in calculation, in the * Proc. of Bum. As. Sue. in Journ. vol. iii. p. 1S6. 

Two Siciliea till ISfiO. Its value was about half a franc; and * Hist, of Trmv. p. 260-1. 

the name is generally ragat Jed ar a Saraeonic snrvivnl ol dinAaifi. 

Was the Malabar /dr# and (Si am the same in erigi.. ? 
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No. 4 kali funam (Gundt. Diet. p. 219). It is of goldi weighing grains The device 

resembles Nos. 2 and 3, but is equally unintelligible. A crescent-like form on all the anamlardmen 
fanams I have seen is absent from this single specimen of the kali now before me. 

Nos. 5 and 6 need no description. They are gold and quite modern, having been struck 
by the last two R&jas in imitation of the llritish coinage with the letters II. V., and the date 
(on this one) 1877 in English.^ They weigh grains 78y^jj^ and 

No. 7 velli fanam, silver, weighing grains 22-^^- (Diet. p. 602). It resembles in some 
respects the kali fan am, but has a floral w'rcath round the edge on the obverse, and on the 
reverse, whatever it may be, a double branch facing right and left, the whole within what 
appears to be a Tamil legend, probably referring to the value of the coin. It has superseded 
the former gold (pan) fanam, of which there w'ero two kinds — the palaya or old fanam, of 
which 4, 3J, and the ptttiya (or new), of which 3^ went to the rupee. 

No. 8 double chakram (Diet. p. 340), a silver coin weighing grains 11 W obverse 

a ^ankha shell, and on the reverse two equilateral triangles interlaced, forming a six-pointed 
diagram (commonly known as Solomon’s seal), surrounded by a Malay alim legend. In anothci 
specimen the shell has some resemblance to the murex on No. 14. 

No. 9 chakram^ a small silver coin, which has been compared in size to the split half 
of a pea. It weighs grains 5^. The device on the obverse resembles th^vt on the kali fanam ; 
the reverse a few dots and lines, fancifully compared by the natives to the legs and toes of 
the national deity Padman&bha.^ 

No. 10 chinna chakram. Small silver coin weighing grains 2^^. It resembles the double 
chakram in all respects,* 

No. 11 kdm, vulgarly canh. The smallest copper coin in use, weighing grains On 

the obverse the standing figure of a god, said to be Krishna, and on the reverse the hexagonal 
diagram.^ 

No. 12 double kasu, same as above in all respects, with the Malay&lim numeral 2 below the 
standing figure. It weighs 19 grains. 

No. 13, 4-ca«A tuttn, resembles the last two, with the Malay 41im numeral 4 under the 
standing figure, and the addition of a floral sprig under each arm. It weighs grains 39-1^^. 

No. 14, iuttu (Diet. p. 466). On the obverse a different form of the ^ankha shell 

with spines like the murex*^ and the Mala3^41im legend ara (half) chakram round it. On the 
reverse the same diagram within a circle. It weighs grains 80-]^. 

^ I learn that the present R&ja has struck pieces like the * Tue unkno\,n silv^^r coin which I received with the tArei 
English sovereign, with his own head on the obverse, but they (sHpre, p. 68} I now find to be a half chakram, 
do not seem to have been put into circulation. * Land of Charity, p. 109. 

* Land of Charity, p. 110. 
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LIST OF THE TRAVANCORE SOVEREIGNS ' 

Begmn to reign A.n. 

J. Sri Vfra R&ma Martanda Varmd Raja ... ... ... ... 1335 — 6 

2. Eravi Varina Raja ... ... ... ... ... .. ... 1375 — 6 

3. Kerala Kulasek’hara Perum&l ... ... ... ... ... 1382 — 3 

4. Ch^ra Udaya Martanda Varm& Kulasck’hara Perum&l Rdja ... 1382 — 3 

5. VenAd Miittu Riija ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1444 — 5 

6. Sri A'^ira Martanda VarTn& Raja ... ... ••• ••• 1458 — 9 

7. Aditya VarinA Raji. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1471 — 2 

8. Eravi Varma llaja ... ... .. ... ... ... ... 1478 — 9 

0. Sii Afartanda Varma Rdja ... ... ... ... ... ... 1503 — 4 

10 Sri A'^ira Eravi Varma Rdja. .. ... ... ... ... ... 1504 — 5 

11. Martanda A'arma Raja ... ... ... ... ... ... 1528 — 9 

12. Edaya Martanda A'arina Raja ... ... ... ... ... 1537 — 8 

13. Kerala V^arind Raja 1560—1 

14. Aditj'a A^arm& R&ja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1563 — 4 

15. Udaya Afartanda A^irmd Rdja ... ... ... ... ... 1567 — 8 

16. Sri A'iru Eravi A'^arrad Kulasek’hara Rerum&l Rdja ... ... 1594 — 5 

17. Sr! A’^ira A^’anni Raja ... ... ... ... ... ... 1604 — 5 

18. Eravi A armft R&ja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1606 — 7 

19. Uni Keraja Varini Raja ... ... ... ... ... ... 1619-20 

20. Eravi AWinA R&ja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1625 — 6 

21. Uni K(^rala A^arni& R5ja ... ... ... ... ... ... 1631 — 2 

22. Aditya A^arin^i Raja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1661 — 2 

23. Umayarnma ilaui (Retrent) ... ... * ... ... ... ... 1677 — 8 

2/4. Eravi Varma R&ja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1684 — 6 

25. Uni Keraja Waring RA*ja ... ... ... ... ... 1718-19 

26. Rama A^iriiiA Raja ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1724 — 5 

27. A^anji Alartanda Varmi Kulaek’hara Perum&l R&ja ... ... 1729-30 

28. A^anji Rala Rama A^armi Kuiasek’hara Perunuil R&ja ... ... 1758 — 9 

29. Rala R&ma A'arma Kulasok’hara Perumal Raja ... ... ... 1798 — 9 

30. Rani Gauri I.akahnii B&i ... ... ... ... ... 1811-12 

ul. Rani Gauri Parvati Bai ... ... ... ... ... ... 1815-16 

32. A'anji Bala Rama VarmA Kulasek’hara Perumfil RAja ... ... 1829-30 

S3. A^anji Martanda A^armA ... ... ... ... ... ... 1847-60 

04. Rama VarmA ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1860-80 

35. RAma VarmA, the present RAja ... ... ... ... ... 1880 


> Trevandram Calendar for 1868. 
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COCHIN. 

Nearly connected with Travancore is the principality of Cochin. Like the former State 
it dates its independence from the time that E^raja threw oflF the yoke of the Cheras, but was 
inferior to it in size and importance, having only a population of 400,000, while that of 
Travancore exceeds 1,500,000. Although it has been stated by the Portuguese on their first 
arrival in 1498 a.d., that none of the native princes, except the Zamorin, were allowed to 
coin money,' this is open to question ; for, in the Vi^ggio di Vincenzo Maria,* it is laid that 
when he visited the coast in 1657 a.t)., the privilege- of coining was confined to four states, 
viz. Cannanore, Calicut, Cochin, and Travancore. This appears to be more correct, as those 
places exactly correspond with our information of the four independent states or swarupaB into 
which Kerala was divided.* 

The present Dewdn, in reply to my request for information on the subject, states, that 
owing to the small extent of their territory, they never had a regular mint, resorting to 
temporary establishments when coin was required. During the Dutch occupancy they had 
recourse to the Factory mint on several occasions,* as 1782-3, 1790~'l a.d., when a large 
quantity of the coins called puttans were struck. After these dates no mint operations appear 
to have taken place till 1820-1, when, for the first time, 9,62,673 double puttam were coined 
by means of the servants of the State. Between the years 1032 and 1034 m.ie. = a.d. 1856 
and 1858, 2,08,313 double puttans, and 2,05,632 single puttans were coined. From this 
it appears that the authorized currency of. Cochin consists entirely of silver puttans, which, as 
the name (=new) denotes, are of no great antiquity. The single puttan weighs from 6(P) to 
8 grains, the double 16 grains. Specimens of all these have been kindly furnished to me by 
the Dewan, of which the following is a description. First, the kdliyamdni or ^ankhaldta 
{pzicithout §ankha) puttan, silver, the oldest form, now rare, so called because the distinctive device 
of the State, the fankha shell, \s wanting on them. The date of coinage is unknown. 
Weight 4-1*^^ grains. The obverse has been imperfectly struck, a few dots and lines; reverse, 
part of the device as found on the iredd rosi, rdti ral or plough fanams. Second, the 
puttans coined at the Dutch mint, also silver, show that difforent dies have been used, but all 
have the §ankha shell on the obverse, and on the reverse thb same device above mentioned, 
which here may be compared to a horizontal letter J, with two or three rows of dots above it. 
The heaviest of two weighs grains 5-f^, Third, the double silver puttans coined by the late* Raja 

^ Land of the Pennaub p. 574. * Folio. Borne, 1670. * vuprtt, pp. 62, 68. 

* Gnndt. Diet. p. 676 ; Wils. Gloeaarj, p. 480. 
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about 1820-1, weigh 16 grains. The device on both sides is the same as that on the single 
puttan. The latest issue of single and double puttann took place in 1856 and 1858. The 
heaviest of each kind found weigh respectively 8-j^ and 16^^. They have on the obverse the 
}ankha shell, and the curious device on the reverse is replaced by the sitting figure of the 
god 6iva according to Dr. Day,^ as worshipped in the R&ja’s temple at Tripunathorai, with 
snakes on . either side, a chaplet of skulls, etc., etc., as usually depicted. Others, however, 
state it to represent Vishnu, and the reverse the §ankha shell. This would be more appropriate 
to the Vaishnava symbol of the reverse, but the forms issuing from each elbow of the god 
appear very distinctly to be serpents, a symbol pertaining characteristically to Siva and not 
to Vishnu. There appears to be some confusion between the two.* 

The copper money now current in Cochin consists entirely of Dutch pieces, most of which 
exhibit dates from 1731 to 1792 a.d.* 

Canier Visscher (p. 82) describes a base coin struck at Cochin which he calls Boeaerokken,^ 
an alloy of lead and tin, with the arms of the Dutch East India Company on one side, and 
something like a harp on the othcr.^ They are cast in a mould, and sixty of them are equal 
to a Cocliin fanam. Some further remarks on the fauams will be found in the concluding 
section. 


LIST OF THE COCHIN RULERS AS FAR AS KNOWN. 


End of reigii. 

V{raK6raJaI 1649 

1666 


1665 

1601 


V(ra Kerala II. 1615 

il4viVarm41 1624 


1637 

1646 

1646 

Vfra Arya 1665 

1697 

1697 

1722 

1742 

> land ol Ihe Fermaiili, p. 677. 

« Dr. Qaadart obMrrw in a prirate latter, ** 1 think in the 
whole oi llalabar attrilmtee of S^ra and Yithpn are not rery 
oarefiilly kept diatinet” I hare already odTerted to a nmilar 
diferepaney’wiih regard to lome of the Durgi pagodas foond in 
the Tidley of the Kfisbna. 

* Lead of the Pennaule, p. 676. 


End of mlfB. 


BAma Yarmd I. 1746 

1750 

1760 

1776 

1790 

Virolam Tamburan 1798 

KAma Yarma II 1806 

RAma VarmA III 1809 

Vira Kerala HI 1828 

Bama Yarma lY 1887 

Bama Yarma Yv 1842 

Bama Yarma YI 1861 

Yfra Kerala IV 1863 

Bavi Yarma II 1864 


BAma YarmA YII. ascended the throne in 1864. 


* The last part of this word is probably riikt, Hindi, a small 
piece of money. But the etymology is very obscure. The name 
(basarucQy etc.) is found from the banning of Portugnese coinage 
in India ; and it was also a denomination of the earliest English 
coinage at Bombay. 

* See a full account of this and the earlier coinage in his 
Letters, p. 82. 
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SECTION IV. 

CONCLUDING BEMAEKS. 

The great number and diversity of coins now found in all parts of the country have 
been accounted for by the right of striking money assumed by so many provincial, and even 
by village authorities in later times. I have several small groups in my collection, to which 
I am unable to assign either authors or localities. An exception, however, must be made with 
reference to the remark at the end of sub-section 9, Part II. (page 99), regarding the assumption 
of the royal style and titles on the decay of the Yijayanagar empire along its eastern and southern 
frontier. Three principal types are conspicuous. One of these has the standing figure of 
Yishnu, with or without his two wives, on the obverse, and a granulated reverse, and prevails 
chiefly along the east coast southwards. Another, having the seated figure of Durga, with, 
as before stated, the Yijayanagar reverse of Sri Prat&pa Krishna, much afibetod by the 
Zamind&rs of the Coded Districts (Eadapa and Bellary), and those of ‘the neighbouring 
Carnatic provinces along the valleys of the Tungabhadra and Krishna. Thirdly, the efiigies 
of 6iva and Parvati seated, in Ikkeri, Bedn^ir, and the north-west parts of Maisur, which 
has been already noticed in treating of that province. But they were not confined to one 
locality. Sir Thomas Munro states that in the Ceded Districts alone “ the currency consisted 
of thirty-two different kinds of pagodas, and fifteen of rupees, issued by Naw&bs, R&jas, 
and Polygars,” giving rise to endless fluctuations of value in exchange, so that the sar&fs 
or money-changers reaped a rich harvest, realizing sometimes as much as 12 per cent, on 
a single transaction.^ It would answer no useful purpose to enter into a minute description 
of these, as they have no historical value, and are gradually disappearing. A few only 
survive as objects of curiosity. 

i. The type of the first class appears to have teen derived from the favour in which the 
Yaishnava tenets were held by the i later Yijayanagar princes of Chardragiri, the chiefs of 
Yenkatagiri, and at the sacred shrine of Tripati. It thus came to be adopted by the European 
factories and by the Naw&bs of the Carnatic. Conspicuous examples of these are found in 
the Star pagoda of the English East India Company at Madras, and in the Porio Note pagoda^ 
believed to have been first coined by the Portuguese at Porto Novo or Feringhipet, and at 


> Letter from the Callecior to the Board of Berenoe, 25th Janotiy, 1805. 
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Arcot under the Nivayat Nawdbs of the Carnatic.^ TheA^^« of Sa’adut Ulla Eh&n, of this 
type, who succeeded Naw&b D&wad Kh&n, and died in 1731, are recognized by the Persian 
letters {illah) on the granulated reverse, which is replaced on those of his relative Safdar 
^Ali Eh&n by the letter ^ (am). On his murder in 1741, the office of Naw&b was conferred 
by the Niz&m on another family that of Anwar-ud-din Klidn, but his son Muhammad 'Ali, 
received his investiture direct from l)elhi, with the high-sounding title of Walajah Naw4b- 
ul-Hind In 1766. In 1858 I received some information regarding Ills coinage with extracts 
of the mint accounts from the Dewan of the lato Naw&b. By these it ajipears Walajdh struck 
coins at other places besides Arcot, viz. Porto-Novo, Trichinopoli and Tiruvamur, and among 
the coins named are the Walajdhi^ Kuruki, ^TJmdai-uUMulki^ Star and Feting hipet. Some of 
these I havp not seen. The Kuruki is not uncommon. It has the three standing figures 
strongly marked, and a plain granulated reverse. It and the Star, so called from the star 
impressed on the granulated reverse, were probably coined at Tiruvamur, beyond the precincts 
of the English Factory, at which place the mint was said to be still standing in 1858.* 
According to the Imperial Gazetteer® the Madras mint was built within the walls of Fort 
St. George in 1723. But the Factory must have exercised the right of coining at a much 
earlier period, for the Madras Public Records state that consignments of bullion despatched to 
Fort St. George on the appointment of Sir George Winter as governor in 1661, were coined 


' lu all tliese the figiroa are erert, but there is a smaller coin 
in which the figures are , represented as seated, with an obscure 
N&gari rererse, probably longing to the last princes of Yija- 
yanagar, as may also the pretty little* coin known as the 
Zakihmi mtida, in which the goddess is eIm) seated. A friend at 
Madras was so fortunate as to purchase a sapphire ring on which 
the three seated deities had been beautifully and deeply cut as a 
seal, perhaps the signet of a Yijayanagar prince or noble. It is 
now in the poss^ion of Mr. Franks of the British Museum. 

* The Bew^o states that from the mkit records of Ilijri 
1207 «A.D. 1792, Walajkh is shown to have coined. 

ArMt rupttn 66^772 

Fofxdichttry ruptet 66,772 

Total 1,22,544 

The aooonnts of Hijri 1108 ba.d. 1783 show that the annual 
coinage at the Porto Novo mint was 300,000 pagodas, on which 
the profit to the state (Sircar), including mint charges, fees 
at the rate of 10| F$ringh\p$i pagodat per thousand, 
was 8,160 pagodas. 

The mint records of Hijri 1186 -> a.d.1772 show that the gold 
coinage was — 

Welajdhi ptigodat b370^ 

Xuruki do 22,664^ 

* Umdai^ul-MiUki do . 906i| 

Star do 3,81,062* 

Ftringhipat do. 16,008* 

Total 4,21,171* 

The silver coinage for the sune year was — 

Ar^U rup0e§.4, 7,230 12 0 


Tiruvamur do 2 3 0 

Old Foudichetry do 10 6 

Total 7,233 10 3 

The mint records of Hijri 1216 ba.d. 1801 show that under 
’ TJmdat-ul- Umara there was coined in gold — 

Kuruki pagodai 17,200*)^ 

Star do 1,2I,287H| 

Feringhiptt do 16,970 


Total 1,66,468/* 

In silver— 

Arcot rupees 803 Of 

Tiruvamur do ... 746 2* 


Total 1,648 2f 

The Dewan adds that the rupees struck at Tiruvamur did not 
hear the name of that mint, but that of Arcot, and that the 
heathen mint officers, to distinguish them, added to the die a 
mark like that on their forehead, probably the triple nJ/sa of 
the S'ri Yaishnava sect. On the establishment of the English 
mint at Madras in the time of Azim-ud-Daula, the same mark 
retained its place in the die first used; but when this was 
superseded by the uew die, a flower mark was substituted. A 
person I sent to eiamine the dies in the Nawkb's palace at 
Ohepak found two, ono having the figure of Hanumfin, the other 
three standing figures and the word ^ fTala which was always 
used by 'Walajkh) on the granulated reverse. I cannot learn 
that coins were ever struck with them, but their existence showed 
that some such design had been in contemplation. 

• Vol. vL p. 166. 
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into pagodas in the Fort mint, of what denomination, however, is not stated.' Also that in 
1688 a proclamation was issued forbidding the introduction into ther Factory of a counterfeit 
pagoda, fabricated at the Dutcli mint of P ulicat, ‘‘ of the stuno stamp, but not three-quarters 
the value of ours, which has raised grout dembts and ::candala upon our coin, .... to tho 
great prejudice and discredit of our pagodas and toe loss of our mint custom.**^ Still later, 
at the siege of Fort St. George in 1702, among other conditions of sarrender, NawAb D&wad 
Khan demands the surrender of the Mint.* 

The preceding remarks appear to refer to tho gold coinage, but in 1725 the attention of 
the Factory was attracted to the coinage of tho rupee. It appears that the profits gained at 
the Madras mint on tho coinago of silver had encouraged the issue at the native mints at 
Arcot, St. Thome, Covelong of rupees inferior in standard, but of tlio same nominal value, 
so as to divert the flow of bullion from the Company’s mint to their own. This led to stringent 
regulations prohibiting the export of buUion irom the Factory, and to a reduction of the 
mint charges.* In 1730 the Factory pagoda was found to have become much depreciated, 
and it was resolved ** that a new pagoda bo coincu, of equal weight and fineness with the 
Negapatam pagoda^ with the same stamp, only distinguished with the letter ‘M’ on each side 
the imago.” * From these extracts compared with the information of the Dewan, it appears 
that these Vaishnava hiim were struck at tho same lime by^ the English, the Portuguese, and 
perhaps tho I)utch, as well as by the Nuwabs of Arcot, and though bearing the same name, 
were not confined to the same mints. Thus the Star^ Kuruki and Porto Nooo were struck 
equally at the Factory anvl tho ISaw&b’s mints, the latter being situate, aci::)rding to the Factory 
records, at Arcot, St. Thome, and Covelong, but according to the Dewan at Arcot, Tiruvamur, 
and Porto Novo. By St. Thome and Covelong are probably meant the obscure village of 
Tiruvamur. The Porto Novo huna 1 apprehend to have been first produced by the Europeans 
at that place, whence it came to he also designated as Feringhipet. When the influence of 
tho Portuguese on the Coromandel coast was circumscribed by the Dutch and tho Muham- 
madans, the mint appears to have jiassed into tho liands of the Kawdb, who continued to issue 
hiins under tlie name of Porto Novo, Feriughip'd, Negapafam (where had also been a Portuguese 
Factory), and afterwards of Scot pagodas, ‘luebanan found in 1800 that at Palghat “ the 
accounts were kept in Feringg or Porto Novo pagodm or varahum ; pudanicni^ commonly 
called nr raya fanams and cash,^' and that there was a profit in bringing Porto Novo pagodas 
from Dharapuram in Coimbatore to Palghat, aiid carrying back nr ray a fanams.'^ 

ii. The Durgd pagodas constituted the bulk of those current in the Ceded Districts at tho 
time they were brought under Jintisli administration as mentioned above. They are known by 
the names of Durgd, Gurramkonda, Uarpanhalli old and new, Chitaklurgi, Dhdrwdri, Sravanore, 
etc., etc. They were nil much alike, presenting only slight diflerences recognizable Ijy the 

i Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, toI. i. p. 32. • pudammi, signifying nesr coinage, so oallfd in contra- 

* H. p. 208. ’ jT^. p. 393. distinction to the palmy^ and kalaya ^ni, or ancient coinage. 

* Jb» vol. ii. pp. 387-8. (8®® Oundt. Diet. p. 859.) 

* f d 1. iii. p. 92. ^ Bach. Joum. vol. il. pp. 353-4. 
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money-cliangers, which enabled them to assign them to the localities where they were said 
to have been struck. I have got thirty specimens, which I do not consider worth while to 
distinguish by attempting to describe them separately. All have the Nagari reverse except 
one, which is granulated. Several have Yaishnava emblems of the fankka and chakra. 

iii. The third class having the figure of Siva and Parvati, sometimes called Uma 
Mahtmara pagodas, were, as has been stated, coined at Ikkeri and afterwards at Bednur. They 
were current chiefly in Maisur, under which head, at p. 105, they have already been mentioned. 
I do not therefore, purpose to notice them further, but will leave them to be dealt with by 
local numismatists, who will have opportunity for determining their origin on the spot. 
Descriptions of them would form suitable adjuncts to the volumes of the districts to which they 
belong in the scries of Manuals in preparation by the orders of the Indian Government. 

I wish before closing this paper to add a few words on the many varieties of gold fanams. 
Though no longer current, they are still found in considerable numbers, many of them .having 
curious devices, without legends, which are difficult to explain, and afford little clue to the 
discovery of their origin. 

These small gold pieces, representing the tenth part of the kalai\ju, weigh from 6 to 6 
grains, and might be taken for the unit of the system,^ as indeed they are in the case of the 
Kanihirdya fananis, w^ich were in use long before a metallic Kanthlrdya pagoda was struck. 
They appear to have been much esteemed by the people in their small dealings, and are 
found in every part of the country. Those connected with the principal dynasties already 
discussed generally exhibit the same devices as the hnns and pagodas, of which they are the 
multiples. Such are those of the Kulachuris, the elephants of the Eongus, the Cho)a8, the 
boar, fish, and fish and tiger fanams of the Chola*Chalukyas, the lion or sinha from Kadapa 
and Bellary, some with the lion looking back, the device of the Eadambas, others are not so 
distinguished. Others with a ndga serpent called subramanya, or, according to Marsden, suberan 
the Sri Vaishnava three-prongec! sectarian mark, probably struck at Venkatagiri or Tripati; 
the Qetti fanam with the figure of a dagger identified with the Mahrattas of Tanjore; the 
bull, which may bo related either to Eondavid, Worangal, or perhaps to the later Choi as 
the seated Lakshmi fanam connected with the Lakshmi mdda or half pagoda, etc., etc. Besides 
these there are gre^t numbers which have no resemblance to any other, the devices on which 
are unintelligible. A very common type is that which passes among the sarafs as the tir 
rdya, rati ml, single or double plough, etc., fanams, and deserves special notice. In the latter 
part of the section on Travancore and E^rala corns I have assumed, on grounds therein stated, 
that they derive their origin from the ruiers of the small principalities on the Malabar coast 

1 Sm p. 47, I860). I bsTe spedmoiii of the two fonner, but not of the lest. 

* Num. Or. vol. ii. 747. SubrmmMya was the ton of S'lf e to * Since the above was in type General Pearse has shown me 
whom tlie serpent was sacrod. These, according to Colonel two gold fanams, weighing respeetively grains and Be 
Uawkes, were coined by the Polygor of Kudikonda in Bellary calls them Western Chalnkyaa, which I consider doubtlol. The 
in three forms, recumbent, erect witb hood expanded, and also with obvene is a front standing foniHirmed 0gnre Visbpn (F), the 
three heads, 'when it is called WNrupedo (Madras £xhib. Cat. reverse the same in profile before a lamp. 
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who first rose to eminence on the partition of Kcra]a, amongst whom the Zamorin was 
oonspieuoiis. In this view I am supported by Buchanan, who states that they were struck at 
Calicut,* the capital of that prince, a more correct explanation than that of Marsden, who 
attributes them to the R&ja of Kodagu or Kurg (Coorg).* Accepting this assignment of the 
origin of the gold rir ray a fanams, a greater difficulty is found in accounting for their general 
distribution over all parts of Southern India, often in s^ts far distant from the place of their 
origin. But here, too, the careful observation and exact record of Buchanan comes to our 
aid. He says, when dealing with the money of Piilghat and Cherakal of Malabar, that 

‘‘the exchange of the pagoda for the pudameni or tir ray a fanams is very variable, fluctuating 

l)etwecn 11 J and JIJ per cent.,** so that a profit of from 11 to 12 per cent, is gained by 

bringing pagodas from the Carnatic into Malabar and carrying back tir rdya fanams.* The 
number of the latter still found in tho eastern districts is thus explained. But it is by no 
means improbable that their prevalence in tho eastern districts may have led to their being 
imitated there to facilitate local currency, which would account for the variations observed 

among them. Without seeking for them, but on tho contrary refusing to purchase, I find 

that my cabinet contains between sixty and seventy, insensibly accumulated during a couise of 
years by my collectors, or sent by persons who knew I was inquiring for coins. They weigh 
generally from 6 to 6 grains.^ The obverse sometimes presents an indistinct curved line or 
lines, which may possibly bo the remnant of an effaced ^ankha, or a sort of oblong or 
elongated mark, which I take to be the remains of a degraded standing figure, and the 
reverse a device which has defied, and still continues to defy, all attempts to give it an 
intelligible meaning. That it pertains especially to Malabar may bo inferred from its 

appearance on the rdsif the oldest coin there extant, as well as repeated on many of the 

later pieces. It exhibits a transverse bar, sometimes with tho end turned up like the letter «/, 
or simply elongated something like a crocodile or saurian; at other times with one or two 
dependent lines, which have given rise to the money-cha*^ger*8 name of single or double 

plough fanams. Above this is always a number of dots arranged in two or three lines over 

each other. Marsden has compared this symbol to a JittJdl or wall piece of ordnance with its 
pile of shot.^ 

These refer only to the gold fanams, but Marsden describes a silver tir rdya or Manga lot^e 
fanom, weighing 6| grains,® having the same symbols and devices as the gold vir rdya. I 
have not met with it, but have little doubt that the tdrh mentioned at p. 57, and weighing from 
1 to 2 grains, are just the fractional parts of that piece. From the greater distinctness of 
the symbols on these, especially that of the standing figiue on tho obverse, an mspection of 
the full-sized silver fanam may throw further light on the device of the gold tir rdya. 

Ligrhtoft 

10 othen 69 t^ 

IleaTiest 6^ 

Lightest 6 A 

* Num. Oi. Tol. ii. p 7i4. * Jb. lA. 


* Buoh. Joum. Tol. ii. p. 810. 

* Num. Or. rol. ii. p. 744. 

* Buch. Jeurn. toI. ii. p. 863-4. 

* 10 rlr rdp# luuuDf weighed 56iV 

Hesfieft 6A 
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It Tnight have been tbouglit that the small size of the fanam would have rendered its 
general use inconvenient ; but so far from this being the case, they were still further minimised, 
as appears from minute pieces, of which I have a considerable number, weighing from 1 to 
2} grains. These may be taken to represent half and quarter fanams in the same manner as 
the tareB have been taken to represent fractional parts of the silver rtV rdya. Some of them 
are distinguished for their great purity, from which circumstance they are called Aparanji fanams. 
They afo found on old sites after heavy rains, and were brought to me on several occasions 
from Dr&ksharam, Wadd&da, Kalingapatam, etc., in the R&jamahendri district. 

The trouble of reckoning and carrying about such small pieces might have been thought 
to prove adverse to their ix)pularity, but the modem practice of Travancoro shows that this is 
not found to be an obstacle in transacting business. Of the two coins in popular daily 
use there, viz. the silver chakram and the caahy the former being ''small and globose is 
exceedingly difficult to count or handle, so much so that it slips out of the fingers and runs 
over the floor, and is only discovered again with difficulty. £100 sterling amounts to 28,600 
chakraws, weighing 24 pounds avoirdupois, and hours would be wasted in reckoning this 
number of small coins. They are therefore measured or counted by means of a * chakram 
board,' a small square wooden plate with a given number of holes the exact size and depth of 
a chakram. ... A sjmall handful of coins is thrown on the board, which is then shaken 
gently from side to side so as to cause a single chakram to fall into each cavity, and the 
surplus, if any, is swept off with the hand. A glance at the board, when filled, shows that 
it contains the exact number of coins for which it is intended. The rapid manipulation of 
this simple but ingenious implement requires some practice, but the Government clerks and 
native merchants are exceedingly expert and exact in its perfoimance.” ^ Altboucrh the use of 
this expedient does not appear to have extended beyond Malabar, its employment in that 
district to the present day exemplifies the partiality of the natives for such small pieces 
of money. 


‘ Land of Charity, p 111, where a figure of the eh&krwn board will he tound. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES OF ANCIENT RA'SriTRAKUTA COINS (p. 77). 

I have been informed by Mr. James Campbell, siuco the foregoing was printed, that 
besides the coins found at Nasik in 1872, three other hoards have been discovered, namely, at 
Karad in S4tdra ; in 1882, at the village of Malgaon near the Kanduti caves, four miles east 
of Andheri station in Sulsette; and in Bombay Island in excavating a drain in Cavel Street, 
Kalbadevi Road. All these were silver, similar to those above described in Nasik, weigliing 

about 33 gi'ains, having the head of the king on the obverse, and a bull couchant on the 

reverse, with the legend, as road by Professor Bhagwanlal, “ Parama Mahesvara Mdtapitri- 
padanudhyata Sri Krkhnaraja,” moaning, The illustrious Krishnardja, the great lord, 
meditating on the feet of his mother and father.” General Cunningham's ascription of these 
coins to Krishna Raja Rashtrakiita is thus confirmed. It is probable, as has been surmised, 
that he was father of that Indra who was overcome by Jayasimha Chalukya on his first 
invasion of the Dakhaii, and that his dominions ^exttmdod over the western half of Kuntala 
and the Konkan, forming the ancient kingdom of the Rasbtrakuta or Ratta Kuta kvJa race. 
On this assumption his date may be placed in the latter half of the fourth century, or from 

360 to 400 A.D., and this explains why his coins have no relation to the South Indian 

monetary system, cither as regards their value or execution, then in a very rude and primitive 
condition, but were formed on the elegant Greco-Parthiun model which at that lime characterized 
the circulation of his western neighbours in Gujarat. 
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CORRECTION OF EASTERN CIIALUKYA GENEALOGY (p. 87). 

Since the above was printed I have found a memorandum, and copy of a translation of 
the Chelur copper-plutos, made for Colonel McKenzie, which enable me to clear up, in some 
degree, the confusion found in the latter part of the genealogy of this family as given in the 
text. The succession, .as therein stated, agrees as far as Arama Raja I. and his immediate 
successors. I therefore transcribe the remainder of the dynasty, from that prince, according 
to the translation now found. Amma R4ja reigned seven years, when he was expelled by a 
usurper named Tadapa (other accounts say that it was the son of Amma, who was of tender 
y/^ars), but ho only maintained himself in j>ower one month, when he was driven out by 
Vikrama(iit 3 ’a, the son of Chalukya Bhima, who only reigned for eleven months. He was 
dethroned by Yuddlia Malla, the son of Tadapa, who reigned seven years, and he in turn was 
conquered by RAja Bhima, the brother of Amma, who reigned for sixteen years. Ilis son, 
Amma Raja II., succeeded him, and reigned for twentj^-five years, and after him his 
step(6/r) -brother, Dana Nripa, ruled for throe years. After his death there was an 
interregnum of twenty-seven years. Saktivarma, the son of Dana Nripa or Danarnava, 
restored the monarch v mid reigned for twelve years. He was succeeded by his son, Vimaladitya, 
who ruled seven years, and he by his son, Raja Raja Narendra, who ruled for forty years 
His queen is stated to have been a princess of solar race, the daughter of a Chola named 
Rnjendra, and their son was Rajeiidra Chola, “who became the head of Rujus, and ruled over 
Vengi, Ktu'aja, Randya Kuntala, and likewise occupied the throne of the Chola Raj, where he 
resided.*’ He married a princess of solar race, named Madhurantari, the daughter of Raja 
Rajcndra Deva, by ivhom he had several sons. One of them, named Raja Raja, was deputed 
bj* his father to bo Viceroy of \ engi, vacant on the death of his father’s uncle, Yijayadityu, 
who had administered it for fifteen years. In this post he only remained for one year, when, 
disliking the duty, he retiirned to his parents at the Chola capital, and his brother, Vira 
Chola, was sent ip his stead. 

Notwithstanding the further light thrown by this inscription upon the Eastern Chalukya 
succession, it is still involved in considerable doubt. That Rajcndra Chola was the next 
illustrious prince of the Chola line, and lulcd over the greater part of Southern India from 
1004-1113 A.n., seems to be certain. By a rough calculation of the number of years assigned 
to each of the Vengi princes in the sasanam, the period from Kubja Vishnu vardhana, or 
005 A.D., would bring the close of R4ja Raja Narendra’s reign to 1058 or 1060 a.d., which 
tallies pretty nearly with the ascertained date of Rajcndra (see pp. 120-21). But the 
inscription refers to previous relations existing between the Chalukya and the Chola families. 
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and even calls Ilajendra Cholii tbo sou of lluja Iluja Xurendra. Dr. Buriicirs chronology, 
as given in his Palieography (p. 40), agrees with this, but makes iho latter to be a Ohola and 
not a Chalukya prince. The confusion has apparently arisen from intermarriages between the 
lunar Chalukya f)rinces and the solar Chola princesses. It may bo inferred from the language 
of the saHamnn that Vijayaditya was the first viceroy appointed by Rajondra to administer 

the government of Vengi, and that he was a Chalukya, but I find no mention of him 

elsewhere. On his death, about 1077-8 a.d., Ilajendra deputed his own son, Raja Raja, to 
succeed him, hut ho only retained the office for one year, when ho was replaced by his 
brother, Vira Deva Chola, Kulottunga Chola or Saptama Vishnu vardhana, who appears to 
have been a ruler of great ability, and to have had a long tenure of power. 

But her(^ another doubt arises in the identification of llaja ll&ja, Avho could not be the 

Raja Raja of the Ceylon type of coins. The difilculty may be accounted for by the 

multiform iiomenclature of thes(^ princes, who were aoim^times called by one name, sometimes 
by another. Tims wo find in the list given by Burnell, j). 131 ante (who from his situaticn 
in Tun j ore had exceptional means of ascertaining the truth), that the prince whom I have 
considered throughout as the great Rajendra, is Vira Chola, alias Kulottunga Chola I., 
Rijarajendra (Raja raja) Koppakesjiri Varina, with the date lOGl-1113 a.d. (see also 
p. 42 ante). 
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[Tlio contents of tho accompanying 4 to. Plate represent the reproductions, by lithomphy, of specimens selected from the 
series of six 8vo. copper plates, engrave 1 by native artists in Madras, to illustrate Sir \V. Elliof s original articles on South 
Indian coins, published in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science. No attempt has been made to recast the order in 
which they now appear — they simply follow the old arrangement of the 8vo. Plates. Tho selection having been mainly made 
with a view to preserve some of the more artistically accurate copies of the originals, in preference to a resort to modem 
autotype illustrations, which do not always so clearly show the more minute details of coins of lead or copper which have 
chanced to suffer from age and oxydation.] 


No. 1. — Primitive spherule of copper, probably the 
normal form. p. 58. 

No. 2. — Spberulo of gold. Normal form. p. 53 and note 1, 

Nos. 3, «4, 5, 6. — Silver, saldkds^ puranas, or eldlings. 
impressed with tbo symbols of various attesting au- 
thorities, wlietbcr dynastic or commercial, p. 45 
and note 8, also pp. 50, 5 1 . 

Nos. 7, 8. — Gold, padma-fankas or kamala mudras of the 
natives. From liana wasi. pp. 54, 66, 

No. 9. — A true die-coin. 66 grains. Eight-rayed figure, 
chakra* or Sun. Rev, plain. From South Mahratta 
country. Early Chalukya? (Fig. 31 of Glean., p. 233.) 

No. 10. — ^8 grains. Similar to 7 and 8, Centre (?) — At 
either side tho archaic form of the word /STri, below 
a vase, above the word Vijaya, From Malabar. 
(Fig 32 of Gleanings, p. 232.) 

No. 11. — 54 grains. Thor same class as above. From 
Karnul. (P'ig. 33 of Gleanings, p. 232.) 

No, 12. — 53 grains. Ditto. Centre has Kpishna piping, 
on either side the old form of the word S'rty sun and 
moon above. FroraTanjorc. (Fig. 35 of Glean., p. 233.) 

Nos. 13, 14, 15. — Ditto. 58 grains. Kadamba dynasty. 
PVom South Mahratta country, p. 66. 

No. 16. — 63 grains. Ditto. From Hcwli. p. 66. 

No. 17. — 63 grains. Die-coin, From Hcwli. Kadamba 
dynasty, p. 66. 

No. 18. — 60 grains. Standard floral reverse, p. 55. 

Nos. 19, 20. — Like 7, 8. With hoar symbol, early 
Chalukya. From South Mahratta country. 55 to 
58 grains, pp. 54, 66, 67, 70. 

No. 21. — Early Chalukya. p. 7o. 

No. 22. — From Bellury. 58 grains, p. 70. (Gleanings, 
pp. 88-90.) 

Obverse. 

Boar with trappings. 

Beyerse. 

Chakra, 

No. 23. — Like the above, but ruder. From South Mah- 
ratta country, p. 70. (Gleanings, pp. 88-90.) 

Nos. 24, 25. — Anbhra coins ^roro Dipaldinni. 

Obverse. 

Horso. 


Broken Legend^ No, 25. . 

, Sataka^ita Rano, p. 34. 
Bevkrse. 

TJjjain symbol, p. 22. 

Nos. 26, 27. — Ditto. 70-90 grains, pp. 22-3. 
Obverse. 

Chaitya. 

Kkyerse. 

TJjjain symbols, pp. as above. 

No. 28. — Unique coin of Gautamiputra. See Ind. 

Ant. vol. vi. p. 276, No. 5. (p. 32 of this w^ork). 
Zeffend. ^ ITfWPr 

Rano Ootamiputa$a Siri yano Saiakaratta, 

Nos. 29, 30.— p. 23. 

Obverse. 

Elephant. 

LegcadSy No. 29. . 

, Sataka, p. 34. 

No. 30. . . lam 

. . Sataka, p. 34. 

I ‘ 

Beversk. 

Ujjain symbol. 

Kurdmbar or Fallava Coins of the Coromandel 
Coast, p. 35. 

I No. 31. — ^Bull and curious device, surrounded with 
I sun-rays. 

No. 32. — Ditto, and sun. 

No. 33. — Ditto, and Maltese Cross (sun). 

Legend, 

{Kudo) mpa taka. 

No. 34. — Bull and sun. 

Legend, , 1fq| 

. taka. 

No. 35.— 

No. 36.— Beverse. 

Crab. 

No. 37.— Beverse. 

Fish. 

No. 38. — Beverse. 

Two-masted ship like the modem coasting vessel 
or d*honi, steered by means of oars from the stem. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE TO PLATES 11. III. IV. 


More than a twelvemonth has elapsed since the completion of Plate I., owing to the 
difficulty, caused by my loss of sight, of selecting the coins required for the Autotype process. 
General Pearse undertook this task, but after four or five days succumbed to illness while 
preparing the Catalogue. The opportune arrival, at this juncture, of Mr. Robert Sewell, 
Madras C.S:, who kindly proffered his aid, has enabled the work to bo finally completed. 

The rough Catalogue, thus hastily prepared, has now been revised in the absence of the 
coins (left in London). The diction has been altered considerably, several coins have been 
omitted as irrelevant, and a very few added. In some instances tno arrangement has also 
been altered, involving a change in the order of the numbers. The i ?sult, though not so 
satisfactory as could be desired, exhibits examples of the most typical varieties described in 
the memoir, references to which are given in \ho descriptions. 

The whole was placed in the hands of Prof. Percy Gardner, who kindly undertook to 
superintend the execution of the Autotype Plates. To him, and to Mr. Fleet for his readings 
of some of the legends, as well as to the two gentlemen first mentioned, viz. General Pearse 
and Mr. Sewell, the latter of whom has conducted the Catalogue through the Press, my luost 
grateful acknowledgments are due. 


December f 1885 . 


W. E. 


SLLIOT 
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PLATE IT. 


Andhra Coins. 

[To tliifi bf^lon)^ Nos. 24-30 of Plate I.] 

No. 30. — Lend. From Kolliiipiir. Ohv. Bow aud 

arrow. liCji^end around reading? Rnno G6tami- 
putam livdyakuraHa} Rev. Kail, chatti/n^ and 
tree. Codringtou’s Collection. (Rombat/ Journal^ 
xiii. 303.) 

No. 40.- Copper. From Kolhapur. Ohv. Bow and 
arrow. Le^tuul around reading Rand Gdtami- 
ptifaKa F[f]/r/]r[d]////A:MrrtM.^ Rev. as in No. 
39 (?). Coanngton’s Collection. 

No. 4»l. — Lead. Weight, 250 grains. Fron^ Kurwar. 
Obv. Chaitf/av^iih two rows of inverted semicircles 
at the base, and a larger open or cupola-arch 
above. Legend, Raiid Mala{?)na .... Rev. The 
sacred tree in a square pedestal, emblems at the 
side. PearseN Collection, (p. 31, ante.) 

No. 42. — Lead. Weight,. 278 grains. From Karwar. 
Obv. (hmtral def ice similar to No. 41. Legend (?). 
Rev. similar to N .41, with tho taurue symbol. 
Pearse’s Collection, (p. 31.) 

No. 43. — Lead. From tho Kfishna di.strict. Obv. 
Elephant h) right with legend below, reading 

RaTiaea S[^i]r[i~\yana9a ' Rev. Ujjain 

symbol, (p. 23.) 

No. 44. — Lead. From tho same place. Obv. Horse 
to right, moon above. Legend reading Sata- 
kanaea Ratio.' Rev. Plain. 

No. 45. — Load. From the same place. Ohv. Two- 
masted ship. Rev. Ujjain symbol. {Madrae 
Journal^ iii. n.s. 243, fig. 7"^.) 

No. 46. — Leml. From the same place. Obv. Mane 
less lion, facing right; in front a tree. Rev. 
ehaitya (?). p. 23. 

No. 47. — Lotul. Weight, 602*3 grains. From the 
same place. Obv. Maneless lion facing left, 
above legend (?). The letter ea alone is legible 
Rev. Plain, (p. 23.) 

No, 48. — A rock-crystal seal bearing tho letters 

followed by tho symbol for ** 2,” which Gen. 
Pearse refers to S'dlivahana. {See p. 19, note.) 


Pallava Coins. 

The coinii ivhich have the effigy of a maned lion, as mentioned 
on j). 23, were originnlly assigned, doubfliilly, to the Pallava 
dynasty of Vengi (Madras .Touriial, iii. n.s. 237, ngs. 48,49. 50, 52}. 
The tract of country in which they occur, and the statement of 
the late? Dr. Burnell that “ the ti^er banner of Vengai is quoted 
ill a Choi a inscrijition of the eleventh century at Tiruvadai- 
marndhr in Tanjorc” ^South Ind. Palaeography, 106; conf. 
Itid. Ant. V. 50), connrms me in tho accuracy of my first 
impression. — W.E. 

No. 49. — Alloy (coarse silver?). Obv. Lion with 
ample mano, facing right. Some examples have 
a sword above or in front of the animal. Rev. 
Vase on a stand, between two tall trifid lamp- 
stands or standards (?), the whole within a broad 
circle of radiating lines. 

No. 50. — Alloy. Design on both sides very similar 
to No. 49. 

No. 51. — Gold. Whence not known. Mionnet^s 
scale, 24 ; weight, 72*7 grains. Obv. Lion to 
left, paw upraised, within it circle around which 
is the legend Sri Siinganaeannd (?) pra (?). 
Rev. Three-storeyed edifice or temple (?); below, 
a word not reatl. A doubtful coin. 

No. 52. — Gold fanam. Weight, 7*5 grains. From 
Kfijamahendri. Obv. Lion with paw uplifted. 
Rev. Tho letter Ma with another imperfect letter 
under it. 

No. 53. — Gold. Weight, 5*7 grains. Obv. Lion to 
left. Rev. The syllable La or i?», according to 
tho date of the alphabet.' 

No. 54. — Gold. MionnePs scale, 3 ; weight, 59*6 
grains. Obv. Maned lion to right. Rev. Ap- 
parently a three-storeyed building with pillars (?) 
below. 


Kubumbar Coins. 

jq’o, 65. — Silver (?). Mionnet^s scale, 4. Weight, 
39*6 grains. From the Arcot District. Obv. 
Horse facing right, with a pellet in front; above, 
a very doubtful inscription in characters which 
have been read Sirma Rdja ^?). Rev. indistinct. 
This is one of the two coins mentioned on p. 36, supposed 
to have been lost. It was discovered in arranging the 
present series, but the other is still missing. 

The remaining coins of this series are thin copper, as are also 
Nos. 31 to 38 of Plate I., all from the sea-shore south of Madras. 
The obverse of all is the same, an elegantly shaped bull facing 
right, except in No. 36, where it looks to tho loft. (p. 36.}— -W.E. 


* 1 am indebted to Mr. J. F. Fleet for these readings. — W.E. 
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1^0. 56. — Rev, A tree. {Con/, “ Gleaningn^' fig. 80.) 

No. 57. — Rev, A tree. 

No. 58. — Copper. Weight, 43*9 grains. Ohv, An 
animal like a dog. Rev, Fonr dots or bosses 
•within a circlo. (“ Gleaningtt^'' fig. 103.) This 
uniquf) Hpecimen may perhaps belong to the nreetding or 
Pnlhiva section, aiul the reverse suggests that it may 
possibly have been a weight. (Couf. iViusep, in J.A.S.li. 
IV. 627-8, figs.34, 36, 36.) 

Earliest Punch and Die Coins. 

Under, this head fall the coins figured in Plate I. Figs. 1-6. 

No. 59. — Gold. Weight, 58 gmins. Very early 
rude pimch marked coin, from the Ahrnadnagar 
District. Ohv, None of the punch-marks give 
any distinct design. Rev. Plain. Gibbs* Collec- 
tion. (p. 55.) 

No. 60. — Gold. Weight, 57*2 grains. Ohv. Various 
punch-marks, amongst whi(‘h apptMirs twice the 
word S'rt, Rev. Plain. Gibbs* Collection. 

No. 61. — Silver. Weight, 12*8 grains. Transition 
punch-eoin, found with others in the Konkan, 
with a bull, erroneously a lion at pp. 50 

and 66, superimpressed on the punch-marks. 
Keceived from Dr. Codringtoii. 

No. 62. — Silver. From Sultanpur, near Wai. Ohv. 
and Rev. As described at p. 55. lleceived from 
Dr. Codnngton. 

No. 63. — Gold. Described at length at p. 56, g.v. 
From zinc impressions, there being originals in 
the British Museum. 

No. 64.— Gold. From zinc impressions sent by Dr. 
Codrington. (p. 55.) a 

No. 65. Gold. Weight, 55*4 grains. Ohv. Seated 
figure with umbrella, chowrie, sun and standard. 
Floral reverse. Gibbs* Collection. In connec- 
tion with this SCO Tavernier’s coin, and Fig. 18, 
Plate I. and p. 55. Origin of all three unknown. 


Xadamba Coins. 

Nos. 7, 8. 10, 11, 13 to 17, of Plato I. belong to this Series. 
(Conf. “ Gleanings.’*) 

No. 66. — Gold. Weight, 54*5 grains. From Sunda. 
Ohv, Indistinct figure of a lion in the centre, 
with four punch-marks, two ludiig the word NVf, 
the third a wortl which has been read BKujain (?), 
the fourth an ankue. Rev. Plain. 

No. 67. — Gold. Weight, 58*525 grains. From Sunda. 
Ohv, The emblem called a padma in the centre, 
with some punch-struck retrospectant lions round 
it. Rev. Scroll ornament and two indented marks. 
{Conf, Plate I. fige, 13, 14, 15, and p. 66.) 


No. 68. — Gold. Weight, 66*3 grains. From Bombay. 
Ohv. Apparently the front face of a lion. Rev* 
A Nagari legena, unread. Gibbs* Collection. 

No. 69. — Gold. Ohv. Lion passant to left. Rev. 
Four linos in Nagari, S'ri-SaptakdfUrara-ckarana- 
lahdha-vara rira-Sdgtddvay^ i.e. ** The brave Soyi- 
deva who has obtained boons from the feet of 
the holy Saptakotis vara.** Soyi, or So vide va, 
or SomesVara, was a prince of the Goa bpnch of 
the Kadarnba family. (From an electrotype of 
the original coin in the Bombay Museum.) 

No. 70. — Gold. Ohv. Lion looking backwards, with 
Canaresc legend below, which has been read 
Beluga (?). Rev. An indistinct object in the 
centre surrounded by a circle of dots, and that 
again by an outer circlo in which an ornamcmt 
resembling an omega or a circular buckle altt^mates 
with 11 trefoil. From zinc impressiin of the 
original coin in the Bombay Museum. (Sec 
Jiomhay Journal^ ii. 6^^ plate xii. fig. 3; ** Glean." 
fig. 37.) 

No. 71. — Gold. Ohv. Lion looking to the front, and 
in old Nagari the word Pramdda. i.e. the cycle- 
year of coinage. Rev. Legend, S'rUSaptak6(iia- 
labdha-vara-vira-Jayakd{ke)Hdhm-3{alavaramdri,^ 
i.e. “ The bravo Jayak^ps'idtu^a, the destroyer of 
the Malavas, who obtained boons from the holy 
Saptakotis a.** Jaypjces'i was one of the Kadambas 
of Goa. From zinc impression of tho original 
in Bombay Museum. {Romhay Journal^ x . ; Proc. 
xxiv. liii.) 

Nos. 72, 73. — Gold fanams. Weight, 2*9 grains. 
From tho Southern Mahratta country. Ohv. 
Lion reganlant, similar to No. 71. Rev. Legend, 
nndeeiphcrablo. 

No. 74. — Gold fanam. Weight, 6*9 grains. Imperfect. 
Ohv. A lion. Rev. An ahkus. 

No. 75. — Copper. From Muisfir. Ohv. Lion looking 
backwanls. Rev. A star of eight rays. PeurHe*s 
Collection. 

No. 76. — Copper. Obv. Lion passant and reganlant. 

See Nos. 71, 72, 73. Rev. Indistinct. Pearse’s 
Collection. 

No. 77. — Copper. From Bangalore. Ohv. Lion 

passant, regardant, llev. (>ossed lines, with 
pellets in the squares. Probably of late date. 
Pearse’s Colleetif n. 

No. 78. — GoM. Weight, 65*1 grains. Ohr. Lion 
within a flioral border (?), like that on No. 70. 
Rev. Ilanuman, seated between two chowries, 
and below him an old Canaresc word I^akaraf 
referring possibly to tho god Nakares'vara, of 
Bankupur. An electrotype of a similar coin Las 
been received from Bombay. 


' See note to p. 152ii. 
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PLATE IIT. 


ClIALUKYA C0IN8. 

Nos. 10 of IMjitc I. belonj' to this series. (Conf. “Glean.” 

pp. 88-90, 1-6.) 

No. 79. — Gold. AV(Mp:ht, OSW prnins. A largo iliin 
plato, having on tho Ohv. tho figure of a boar in the 
centre under an uiuhrella, and two ehoAvriea with 
the taurm ‘.synibol, and a lamp in front of and 
anotluir Ixdiind the animal; around, impressed 
by se|.arate ]>unehea, old Canarosc letters, reading 
ChaJidiju Vallahha, The last word doubtful. 
llev. Plain. Another speeimen has been figured by 
Lieut. Latter in J.A.S.JL iv. 240, fig. 6. 

No. 80. — Gold. Weight, 66*,V grains. Ohv. Similar 
to the above, the separate letters reading Sri 
Jtdja and a doubtful letter which lias 

b('en read juira or rya (pp. 51, 54, 66, 67, 70). 
Wit h thtiae compare Nos. 19, 20, of Plato I. 

No. 81. — Copper. Ohv. A boar, facing right, sun 

and moon above. Rev. A Sanka. 

No. 82. — Copper. Obr oomo as above. Rev, In- 

distinct. 

No. 83. — Copper. Ohv, Boar facing right. Rev, 

Lion looking backwards. This perliap.s refers 
to the comjuest of Banawasi by the Chalukyas. 

No. 84. — Copper, Ohv. Boar facing left, with sun 
and moon above. Rev. Indistinct. 

No. 85. — Gold fanam. Weight, 6-7 grains. From 
Raj am ah end ri. Ohv. Boar facing right, abovi? 

him an ankus. Rev. The letters m, under which 
is the number 1 1 in decimal figures. From the 
locality this probably belongs to the Eastern 
Chulukya branch. 

No. 86. — Gold fanam. Weight, 6*2 grains. Ohv, 
Boar facing right, enclosed in a circle. Rev. A 
lion, above him the sun. 


Kalacuuei Coins. 

No. 87. — Gold. Weight, 54-1®,,- grains. From the 
Sattura province. Ohv. Figure advancing to the 
right. Rev. I hi-ee lines of Old Canaresc, in the 
second of which is the ifame Murari. From the 
locality, and the nemo Murari, this may be 
assigned to the second prince of too Kalachuri 
dynasty of Kulyan. (p. 78.) 


Coins of the Yadavas of DEVAoiiir. 

No. 88. — Gold. AVedght, 52*2 grains. Ohv. A figure 
like that of au anthropoid garuda with head 
cov(?rod, iioRC somewhat pronounced. Rev, Three 
lines of Old Caiiarose, which have been road 
Raja Sivahafay for -hhata. From Bijapur. TIh 
cogui/aiu'u of the Vddavaa of DOvngiri luing a ganula, 
I attributo this com, though with doubt, to that 
family.— W.E. 

No. 89. — Silver, small. Weight, 4*2 grains. Ohv. 
figure of garuda, like the preceding. Rev. Ap- 
partuitlj’ h'tters, unread. Two of these coims, found 
ill the blind of a tank at Seotur, on the PCtna Road, eight 
miles from Sattaru, were sent me by Sir Burtlc Frere, 
the Resident. —W.K. 

No. B9J. — Copper. OhiK Garuda. Rev. A legend, 
Vehkafa in the centre. 

Coins op the Yadavas of Dvarasamudra. 

The only coins of this dynasty which I know (but have not 

seen) are those procured by Gen. I’eurse in Maisdr. — W.E. 

No. 90. — Gold. Weight, 61*75 grains, size 21. Ohv. 
Maned lion before an altar ; above him a smaller 
one, with the sun in front ; both lions face to the 
right. Rev. Three lines of Old Cunarcso, reading 
Sri Talakddu gonda (as now road, not -dona)^ 
i.e. He who took tho glorious Talakadu,** 
namely, Vishnu vanihnna, the fourth prince, 
(pp. 80, 82, note 1, 115.) 

No. 91. Gold. W(}ight, 63 grains. Obv. Same as 
above. Rev. Three lines of Old Cannrose, reading 
Sri Nonamhavddi gondan^ i.e. ** He who took the 
glorious Nontuhbavadi.*’ (p. 82, and note 1.) 

No. 92. — Copper. Ohv. Elephant facing right, above 
Srij in Canarese. Rev. Legend not legible. 
This refers, perhaps, to tho N&yaks of Tonndr. 
(P- 81-) 

JCOINS OF THE KaKATIYAS OF WoEANOAL AND Vf^MA 
Reddis, op KoNpAvip (?). 

No. 93. — Gold fanam. From Rewada. Weight, 
6*6 grains. Ohv. Bull couchant to right. Rev. 
Doub^tful. (pp. 85, 102.) 

No. 94. — Copper. Ohv. Bull couchant to right, over 

his back a lingam. Rev. Legend in Telugu. 
(pp. 85, 102.) 

No. 95. — Copper. Ohv. Like tho last. Rev. Legend 

in Telugu. (pp. 85, 102.) 
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ViJATANAGAR CoTNS. 

For the description of coins Xos. 96 to 106 we are indebted to 
Mr. Thomas, who has described them in note I to pp. 97-98. 
It is remarkablo that the gold coins should bo of a S'aivitc 
character, while the synibols on the copper coins and on the seals 
of the dniasty, probably through the influence of I he niiiiisUT, 
are Vaishnavite. But the Kuruba princes generally boro names 
derived from S'iva, while those of the succeeding dynasty, except 
the last, were adopted from Vishnu, (p. 02.) 

No. 96 (Thomas’s No. 1). — Gold. Weight. 25-2 

grains. Obv. S'iva and IMrvati soatod. Rev. 
Nugari legend S'ri Pratapa 

Uarihara^ the second king of the first or Kuruha 
dynasty. 

No. 97 (Thomas’s No. 1). — Gold. Weight, 25*4 

grains. Same as the last. 

No. 98. (Thomas’s No. 2). — Gold. Weight, 24*2 

grains. Ohv. Two-ht'aded fabulous bird called 
Gaiidabherunda walking tu the left (eon/, note 8, 
p. 96), like a heraldic spread-eagle, hohliug 
elephants in each beak and each claw. Rev. 
(See No. 99.) 

No. 99 (Thomas’s No. 2). — Gold. Weight, 26*4 

grains. Obv. Two-lieadod inscssorial Ganda- 
hherundu, with elephants as above. Rev. of 
Nos. 98 and 99, the Nugari legend ^ 

S*rt Praiapa Achyuta Raya, i.o. the thinl 
king of the Narasimluv line, the ninth from 
Bukku. 

No. 100 (Thomas’s No. 3), — Gold. Weigh t, 52*6 

grains. Obv. Same as No. 96. Rev. ^ THTTI? 

PratApa SadAmvA RAya, i.e. 
the fourth of the Narasiinlui lino, and tho tenth 
from Bukka. 

No. 101 (Thoi^as’a No. 4),— Gold. Weight, 25*7 
grains. Obv. Same as No. 96. Rev. Indistinct 
legend, possibly THT Kama 

Triramala Rdya, for “ Tiruniala Kaya,” the 
brother of Ruma Raja of the third dynasty, who 
removed to Vennakoiida. (p. 93.) 

No. 102 (Thomas’s No. 4). — Gold. Weight, 26 

grains. Same as above. 

No. 103 (Thomas, No. 4). — Copper. Mionnet’s size 3; 
weight, 65 grains. Obv. Roar facing right, 
sword and sun above. Rev, Three lines of 
N&gari 'irWi? VM Chalam {Chalan) Tri- 

ramala taka for {tanka). (See remark on No. 101.) 

No. 104. Ohv. Boar to right, sun and moon above. 
Rev. Legend unread. 

No. 105 (Thomas’s No. 6). — Gold. Weight, 51 ’2 
grains. Oftr. Vishnu. Rev. w. 

8'ri Venka hrarHya namah. Probably one of tho 
Venkatas in the list on p. 93. 


No. 106 (Thomas’s No. 6). — Gold. Weight, 52*7 
grain.s. Obv. The youthful Kpishna trampling 
on Kaliya (tho dancing Kpishna). Rev. A legend 
read as ’Sn TTEf Kri Chikadeva Rdya. 

Mr. Thomas doubts whether this belongs t4) the Vijayanagiir 
series (uoiti, p. 98). 1 am also doubtful (see p. 97). It may 
belong to a Maisur sovereign named Chikkadova. — W. K. 

No. 107. — Gold. Weight, 25*9 grains. Obv. The 
youthful Kfishna again. Rev. Nagari legend, 
indistinct, (?) Vetikadeva. 

No. 108. — Gold. Weight, 58 grains. Obv. llama 
and Sita seated, sun and moon above, a tiguro 
(Hanuman ?) standing before them. Rev. In Old 

Canarese Sri Uvara. This coin appears to bo 
conneetoi with the RAma-Tahka medals, attri- 
buted to the second dynasty, (pp. 95, 99.) 

No. 109. — Gold. Weight, 174 gi-ains. Tho third- 
sized RAma-Tahka, cup-shaped. Convex side, 
Hanuman to the left, with Nagari letups. Oii- 
cavc side, Rama and Sita seated, with attendants. 
Nagari legend below, (p. 99.) 

No. 110. — Gold (spheroid). Weight, 18 grains. Obv. 
Hanumfin. Rev. S'iva and Parvati (?), indistinct, 
(p. 99.) 

No. Ill . — Cancelled. 

No. 112. — Gold. Weight, 110*7 grains. Ohv. Vishnu 
under an arcli. Rev. S'ri fCriehna Rdya. ( Coiif. 
Nos. 174 to 178.) 

No. 113.— Gold. Flat. Weight, 123*4 grains. Ohv. 
Hama ui.’d Sita seated, with attendants ; around, 
and on Ret\, Nagari legend not read. A modern 
Rama-Tanka, of no value, (p. 99.). — W. E. 
(Pearsc’s Collection.) 


Maisur Coins. 

No. 114 (Tlx)mas’8 No. 3a.) — Gold. Weight, 53 
grains. Obv. S'iva and Purvati seated. Rev. 
SadAstvd, adopted from the Vijayaiuigar typo by 
Sada^iva, the first Nayak of Ikkeri. (pp. 97, 
106, 106, 146; eon/. J.A.S.B. Hi. 45, 93.) 

No. 115, — Gold. Weight, 62*8 grains. Obv. S'iva 
and Parvati seated. Rev. Sri Kfi»hna Rdja. 
LatcT Ikkeri typo, afterwards adopted by Haidar 
’All. (p. 105.) 

No. 116. — Copper. Ohv. A Canarese number (?). 
Rev. Lines crossing at right angles, (p. 105.) 

No. 117. — Copper. Ohv. Elephant to left, sun and 
moon above. Rev. Double lines crossing at right 
angles with a circle in tho centre. In others, 
Rev. various, oft eft smooth from attrition. This 
is the Ane paisa^ or ** Eiephant Cash,** bo com- 
mon MaisCir, referred to at p. 105. 


s 
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Cheka or Konou Coins. 

No. 118. — Gold. Woi)?ht, 52*3 grains. Ohv, Klc 
pliant. Rev, Floral design. 

No. 119. — Gold. Weight, 58*5 grains. siitiilar 

to the above, but here the animal is l aparisontMl. 

TlicNo two coins, nttril»ut«<l to tho Cheras, )»av»> bocn fre- 
quently rej)roduced in tho south-wost. I have fananiK of the 

Bunio tyiMJ. The figv.re on tho soul of the Kongo cuppor-plutos 

IH exactly siniilar. Soo next numbor. — W. E. 

No. 120. — Seal, having tho liguro of an elephant, 
attaclu‘d to the copper grants of the Kohgani 
princes. From an electrotype impression. 

Nos. 121-127 — The seven following characteristic 
copper coins are diflicult to describe. They all 
have on tho n'vorse tho same symbol, wdiich may 
be compareil to an altar or drum-shaped object ? 
Tho obverse has generally a bow, and one or 
more five-point«‘d posts or standards, in one 
instance together with an elephant, in others a 
weapon like a sacrificial bill or axe. (p. 117.) 

No. 128. — (k>ppcr. Ohv, Seated figure, Ceylon type, 
with ahkus. JRcv, How with arrow strung, and 
umbrella. Tt ia doubtful if thi.^ ia a true Kohgu coin, 
hut I ni)('<> had an example with tho Ceylon sitting figure on 
ono side, and tho true Kohgu altar on tho other. — \V. E. 


Pandyan Coins. 

No. 12 9. —Gold. Weiglit, 57 grains. Ohv. Two fish 
under an umbrella, flanked on right by lamp 
and on left by chow'ic, sun and moon above. 
Rev. legend in Nu ;ari, uncertain. {Co7i/. As, 
Res, xvii. 592-3; pi. iv. fig. 81.) 


No. 130. — Gold. Weight, 6*5 grains. Obvt Two 
fish. Rev, Unrecognizable. 

No. 131. — Gold. Weight, 6*2 grains. Ohv. A fish. 
Rev, Figure before an altar. 

These two coins, Nos. 130, 131, with several others having 
one or two fish, or a boar, were found in R^tjamabendri, and 
may bo connected with the Chola-Chalukya period.— W. E, 

No. 132. — Copper. Obv, Standing figure, Ceylon 
type. Rev, A mountain ; below, the Tamil word 
Kelu. Ki'tu, being synonvTnous with dhvaja^ I attribute 
this, with hesitation, to Malayadhvuja, tho second name in 
tho Puranic lists, (pp. 125 0.) — W.E. 

No. 133. — Copper. Ohv, Similar standing figure. 

Rev, Fish on cither side of sceptre or crozicr, 
flanked by lamps. Above, in Tamil letters, V\ra 
Pdndiyant tho fourth or fifth king in tho lists. 

(p. 126.) 

No. 134. — Copper. Obv, Anthropoid Garuda with 
Sankha and chakra above. Rev. Samara Kold- 
haUiy the forty-first king in tho lists. ( Compare 
No. 137.) 

No. 135. — Copper. Obv, Similar, Garuda kneeling 
on tho fish. Rev. Samara Koldhalan, (p. 12G.) 

No. 136. — Copper. Ohv, Standing figure with two 

characters to right. Rev, Fish between lamps ; 
in margin Samara Koldhala. (p. 126.) 

No. 137. — Copper. Ohv. Same as above. Rev, Two 

fish surrounded by legend Samara Koldhala, 

No. 138. — Copper. Obv. Anthropoid Garuda carrying 
a bow, Sankha above. Rev. Bhuvaneka Vlran. 

(p. 126.) 


PLATE IV. 


Pan CYAN Coins {continued). 

No. 139. -^Copper. Ohv. Standing figure. Rev, In 

old Tamil, Korkai Andar, i.e. “Ruler of 
Korkai.“ a title of tho Pdndyan princes. Sewell’s 
Collection. 

No. 140. — Copper. Ohv. Similar standing figure. 

Rev, Seated figure, and legend Kiina Pdndija, 
the last name in the lists, (pp. 121, 126, 128-9.) 

No. 141. — Copper. Obv. Sceptre between tw'o fish 
under a crescent Rev, Suyidara Pdndiua. in 
Tamil, (p. 127.) 


No. 142. — Copper. Obv. Horse galloping to right, 
under three symbols indistinguishable. Rev. 
Fish on either side of sceptre ; above, a bull to 
left with chowries. (p. 127.) 

IVo. 143. Copper. Obv. Standing figure. Rev, A 
crocodile to left ; above, tho legend ke (or se ?), 
and a scorpion {Makara ketu or dhvaja (r), could 
such a name be found) ; below, two fish looking 
inwards. Gen. Peanio'sgold coin I have not seen. — W.E. 
(p.l27.) 

No. 144. — Copper. Ohv, Standing figure, with two 
fish and sceptre to right. Rev. Seated figure 
with legend, which has been read Terumalai (?). 
^p. 127.) 
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No. 145. — Copper. Ohv, Two fish crossed; in the 
angles a crescent and "triiula. Rev. Kacchi 
Valungum Perumdn^ i.e. Con jcvcram-besto wing 
chief or prince.*^ (p. 122, note 2.) 

No. 14G. — Copper. Ohv. Standing figure. Rev. 

Seated figure and sceptro between two fish. 

No. 147. — Copper. Ohv. Two feet (or Vinhnu-pdds?) 
under sun and moon. Rev. Legend which, ac- 
cording to Dr. CuldWell, reading from another 
coin found at Kayal, is Kdyal. (pp. 121-5.) 

No. 148. — Copper. Ohv. Boar to riglit, under sun 
and moon. Rw. Sundara Vandiyatiy above two 
fish on each side of the sceptre. This belongs to 
what has been called tho Chola-Chalukya perio<l, 
in which tlic relations between the Pandyans 
and the Cholas have- not been clearly as- 
certained. (pp. 121, 134.) 

No. 149. — Copper. Ohv. Figure, with halo round the 

head, seated on the fish. The l ight arm r(‘st.s 
outstretched on the knee, the leg pendant, the 
left leg is doubled, and the left arm akimlK). 
This is a doubtful coin, its only connection with 
tho Pandyans being the figure of the fish. 

No. 150. — Copper. Bull to right, sun and moon. 
Rev. Sceptre between two fish. 


CnoLA Coins. 

No. 151. — Gold. Coin lo.st ; fac.simile in woodcut. 
Weight, 50 to 60 grains. Ohv. and Rev. Exactly 
the same, viz. a tiger soatetl to the proper left, 
opposite it a fish, over the head of each an ankus^ 
and behind the tiger four characters unread, 
(p. 132.) 



No. 152. — Impure silver. Vreight, 62 grains. Ohv. 
and Rev. The same, viz. a tiger seated under a 
canopy, chowrie on either skle, opposite it two 
fish, behind it a bow, and below all tho Nagari 
legend Rachd Konu Chofa. (pp. 124, 132.) 

No. 153. — Impure silver. Weight, 52*2 grains. Ohv. 
and Rev. Same as above, legend S'rl Rdj^ndrah. 
(pp. 124, 132, note 2.) Pearse’s Coll. 

No. 164. — Impure silver. Weight, 62*6 grains. Ohv. 
The same group of symbols occupying the whole 
field. Rev. Uttama Chola ia Nagari. (pp. 132-3.) 


No. 155. — Gold. Weight, 7*2 grains. Sameas 

above. Rev. Yuddha 3falld(t. (p. 134, note 1.) 
This coin was received since tho note was written. 

No. 156. — Gold. Weight, 6*7 grains. Fish and 

tiger seated under a crescent. Rev. Legend not 
legible. 

No. 157. — Pale gold. Weight, 8-2 grains. Ohv. 
Standing figure. Rev. In old Ndgari iraka (?) or 
dat'aka{?) under a chowrie. (Doubtful coin.) 
(p. 133.) 

No. 158. — Copper. Ohv. Seatert ngu re with apparently 
tho legend Rd/a under tho arm. Rev. Boar 
to loft, legend above and l)olow illogibb*. Tho 
lott(‘rs above s(H*m to bo in Tamil and to rend 
Vira. (pp. 133-4.) 

No. 159. — Copper. Gir. Standing figure, crescent to 
right of head. Rev. Boar, sun, moon, and lump, 
above a scroll, (p. 134.) 

No. 160. — Cop|)(‘r. Ohv. Standing figure. Rev. Two 
fisli surroundod by an obscure legend, Roja 
Rdja{?). (p. 134.) 

No. 161. — Copper. Same as above. Seated 

figure with 6sb and sceptre where the legend 
Rdja Raja usually appears, (p. 134). 

No. 162. — Copper. Ohv. Seated figure with legend 
Rd/a Rdja. R(n\ A horseman between two 
umbrellas gallojiing to riglit. (p. 133.) 

No. 163. — Copper. Obv. Seatc‘d figure. Rev. Two 
h()rs( s and rider, umbi. Has above, (p, J33.) 

No. 164. — (kipper. Standing figure of Krishna 

as 3Iura!Uh(tra (tho flute player). Rev. Seated 
figure and legend Rcja Rdja. (p. 133; con/, 
RL /. Fig. 12.) 

No. 165. — Gold. Ohv. Standing figure, crescent 

in field, and fish below four dots. Jiev, Seated 
figure and name Rdja Rdja. (p. 133.) 

No. 166. — Copper. Ohv. Standing figure, and Rev. 
Same as No. 165. (p. 133). 

No. 167. — Copper. GA?’. Very rough, same as above. 
Rev. Bull erect to right, sun and moon. p. 134. 

No . 168 , — Cancelled. 

No. 169. — Copper. G5i’. Same as the last. Bull 

to right, crescent above, (p. 134.) 

No. 170. — Copper. Ohv. Same as above, with a 

lozenge having dots in tho angles and one in the 
cent rt'. Rev. Seated figure having an axe to his 
proper right, (p. 134). 

No. 171. — Copper. Ohv. Same as above. Rev. An 
(‘](*phant to left, above his head a sankha. and an 
illegible legend. 

No. 1 72. — Copper. Ohv. Same as above. Rev. Bull 
couchant to left, with crescent in the field, below, 
in Tamil letters, Setu. (p. 134.) 
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No 173. — Copper. Ohv, Standing bull facing to 

left, lamp in front. ICev, KdrUri Rdyan^~vf\LO 
he was, not iLnown. 

No. 174. — Copper. Standing bull facing right. 

Rev, A largo throe-leavod ^ymbol, or fleur-de-us ? 
iritula f This coin, examples ot which are not in- 
frequent, closely resembles one figured by Sir A. P)inyre 
as struck in Arakan about the eighth century a.d. (p. 1S4.) 


Modern Coins. 

No. 175. — Woodcut of coin accidentally -, omitted. 
Gold. Weight, 26 grains. Obv. Lakshmi seated^ 
with fankha and chakra. Rev, JSri Prafdpa 
Kfifthna Raya in Nagari. Not very rate. The Laknhmi. 
tndda of the sgLrhfs, of elegant desim. It appears to tne 
to be connect with the series of Krishijia coins, Nos. 
106, 107, ppy97, 144, note 1.— W.E. 



No. 176. — Gold. Weight, 26 grains. Obv, Vishnu 

Branding under an arch. Rev, Like Ndgari cut 
by one ignorant of the character. This coin, which 
should have been omitted instead of the preceding, is the 
Venka^apati pratapa^ or half pago^ of the sar&fs, 

very common, often made into ornaments.— W. E. 

No. 177. Gold. Obv, Same ns the last. Rev, Venkaf 
Rdya in Tclugu. (Pear'^^^’s Coll.) 

No. 178. — Gold. Obv Vishnu standing. Rev. Granu> 
lated. 

No. 179. — Gold. 05t7. Same as the last. iJev. Granu- 
lated charged with a star. (p. 143 ) This is the 
Madras star-pagoda. This and the preceding numbers 
came into use on the fall of the Vijayanagar dynasty, 
and wore .adopted by ♦he local cniefs of Kaidrbg, 
Venkatagiri, Tripati, etc. (pp. 98, 143), and by the Euro- 
pean factories. Nes, 180, 181, 182, like the above, were 
struck on the east coast, some by the Nawtibs of the 
Caniatic, others by Zamtod&rs (p. 143). The same remark 
applies to No. 183, only the figures are seated. — W.E. 

No. 180. — Gold. Obv, Vishnu and his two wives 

standing. Rev, Granulate, known os the Kuruki 
pagoda, struck by the Nawabs of Arcot. (p. 144.) 

No. 181. — Gold. Obv, Same as above. Rev, Granu- 
lated, with the Arabic letter ain struck by 
Safdor *All, of the family of the Arcot Nawdb. 
(p. M4.) 


No. 182. — Gold. Obv, Same as above, but the three 
figures are seated. Rev, S*ri Pratdpa Kfiehna, 

No. 183. — Sapphire ring with same figures as on the 
last, (p, 144, note,') 

No. 184. — Gold. (Spurious.) Obv, Vishnu and his 
two wives standing. Rev, Granulated, with the 
Arabic letters IFa/d, for the Nawab W&16jdh. 
(p. 144, note 2.) 

No. 185. — Gold. (Spurious.) Obv, Hanumdn. Rev. 
Same as the last. (p. 144, note 2.) 

No. 186. — Gold. Obv. Durg& seated. Rev. Pratdpa 
Kriehna in N&gari. The same coin as No. 7 in 
Mr. Thomas’s note, p. 98, undoubtedly belonging 
to one of tae Ceded District Polygars. (pp 
105-6, 143, 145-6.) 

No. 187. — Gold. Obv, and Rev. Same as the last. 

No. 188. — Gold. Obv, Same as the last two, with 
Vaishiiava* emblems of 8*ankha and Chakra, Rev, 
Same as above, (pp. 99, 142, 2, 143, 145-6.) 

Nos. 189, 190, 191, 192. — Gold. Vlraraya fanams. 
Obv, Transverse bar with three lines of dots 
above, fiev. A design, not explained, (p. 146-7.) 

No. 193- — Silver. The Malabar Obv, A deity. 

Rev. Similar to above, (pp. 57, 147.) 

No. 194. — Copper. Mionnet’s scale, size 4 J. Weight, 
172 grains. Obv. and Rev. Like the Vkrardya 
fanam, of which it is apparently a multiple. 
Not common. 

No. 195. — Cancelled. 

No. 196. — Silver. Weight, 11*6 grains. Double 

Chakram of Travancore. Obv, S'ankhtk shell. 
Rev. Hexagonal diagram interlaced. The S’ankha 
shell is the cognizance of the Travancore state, 
and the diagram is seen on many of their coins, 
(p. 139.) 

No. 197. — Copper. A duddu of four kaeue. Weight, 
39iV grains. Obv. Vishnu or Kyishna with a 
sprig o^ branch under the arm, and the Mala- 
y^lam numeral 4 in the exergue. Rev, Hexagonal 
diagram, (p. 139.) 

N.B. — The last two Nob. (196, 197} are added asiexampleB of 

Western Coast coins. 
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A. 

Ab(l-er-Ilazzak*8 account of the city of 
Bijanngar, 93 m. 

* Abdullah Kutb Shah, 100, 

’Abdullah Wass&rs notice of a diflputed 
HUcccBsion in the P&ndyan state, 123. 

Abhiraa, Abiria, the pastoral tribo of 
Ahirs. 89. 

’Adil Sh&hi d^asty, 98; coins of, 138. 

Ado^d&i, or Tondani&n, 37. 

A^Or, incription at, 66. 

Agaatya, early mission of, 1 . 

Aghoreswara, 106. 

Agrestial slaves, 16m. 

Agni kula, fire dynasties, 70. 

Affumbadyan, a Tamil caste, 43n. 

Ahavamalla, title of a Chalukya king, 
73, 121. 

Ahirs, a great pastoral tribe, 89. 

Ahmadhagar, g[old coins found at, 66. 

Aihole inscription, the, 66. 

Aira, inscription of king, 29. 

A1 Biruni referred to, 123 m. 

Ala y6ma Reddi* 101. 

’Alh-ud-din, his conquest and plunder 
of the south, 63, 67, 79, 81, 90, 123, 
132 

’Ali ’A'dil Shkh, 96. 

Allada Bbhpati, Allanda Itetjldi, mem> 
bers of the V6ma Keddi family, 101. 

Amara Kosha, the, 37n. 

Amarkwati, inscription at, 101. 

Amir KhusrO on a disputed P&ndyan 
succession, 123. 

Amoghavarsha of the Rafta -dynasty, 74, 
76, 76, 77. 

Anai k&su, Anai mitti, A'ne paisa, ele- 
phant stamped coins, 106, 116. 

Ananda, name of an Andhra mince, 12. 

Anandar&men, name of a Travancore 
coin, 138, 139. 

Andarm, or Andhras, so called by Pliny, 

10 . 

Andhras, coins of the, 7 ; notice of the, 
by the Greeks and Romans, 9 ; men- 
tioned in the tablet at Sh&hb&zgarhi. 

1 1 ; inscriptions relating to the, 12, 
13, 14 ; period of their rule, 16 ; dis- 
trihution of the, 16 ; migration of the, 
16; Andhra-bhrityas, 13, 18; Andhra- 
j&liya, 18; close of dynasty, 21; 
monetary system of the, 22 ; list of 
coins, 28-34. 


INDEX. 


’AngVa, the, a fabulous bird, 97 m. 

Annigeri, inscription at, 121. 

Anumakonda, inscription at, 82. 

Anwar-ud-din Kh&n, Naw&b of Carnatic, 
144. 

Aparanji fanams, 148. 

Ar&dhya, a class of Brahmans, 78. 

Arakaii, CUinndra dynasty, of and rela- 
tions with the Cholas, 134, 136. 

Aravltipura. lords of, 100 m. 

Arcot,‘ 21, 36, 42, 89, 08, 144, 145. 

Arimardhana, r&ndyuii king, logend of, 
127. 

Arrian, quotwi, lO/i., 22. 

Aryans, migration of the, 1. 

Asa Ah(^)r, Aaeorgurh, 89. 

Ashar, mentioned by Marco Polo, 126. 

Asoka, 16 ; his edict, 19, 107, 111, 130 ; 
his inscription at Gan jam, 28. 

Attirana Chanda Pallava, 43. 

Augustus, coins of, 46m. 

Aurangzob, referrefl to, 98. 

Avaiiita, Avinita. Mah&dhir&ja Bhadatta, 
Prince of tho Kotigu dynasty, 113, 114. 

Ayama of the Vaisagotra, mentioned in 
insi'.rintions, 26. 

Azira-ud-Daula, Naw&b of the Carnatic, 
144. 


Babu Rajendra Mittra, referred to, 29m. 

B&d(iu;i inscription, the, OA. 

Bagavadi, the tutelary deity of Madras, 
61 m. 

Bah&duri pagoda, 106. 

B&hmani kings, 84 ; state of Kalburga, 
90. 

Bala Krishna, figure of, on Maisur coins, 
106. 

Balabhi ora, 10m. 

Balavar&ja, 40. 

Ball, Vincent, on obsolete copper miuos, 
37, 38. 

Ball&Ia, Hoysala, 80, 81, 90, 116, 122, 
131. 

Banawfts*, 16, 26, 42,64, 66,67,69, 70, 
77, 91, 92, 99. 

Bar yuchre, the, name of a fabulous bird, 
97m. 

Basava, founder of the Ling&yat sect, 
44 ; Basavu-puraoa, the sacred Ijbok 
of the Lingay&ts, 78. 


Bauddhasand Jainas, feud between, S8 m. 
Bayley, Sir E. Clive, referred to, 46m. 
Bonl, Rev. 8., referred to, 38m. 

Bedars, a predatory tribe, 5, 105. 

BelOr (Ycfaphni) inscription at, 116m. 
Bhagw&n L&l Indraji, referred to, 12.#., 
13 ; his diseoverios at Sop&r&, etc., 

? noted or referred to, 26, 28 m., 29, 
4m., 103. 

Bhandarkar, Prof., referred to, 74, 113. 
BhauuVikrama, early Malabar prince, 137. 
Bh&radw&ia g6tra, 40, 41m. 
Bhfrskar&cn&rya, author of thu Lil&vati, 
46 

Bhan Daji, Dr., referred to, 12, 19, 28. 
Bhill^a, 79. 

Bhils, a prwltttory tribe, 1 m. 

Bhima, K&jn qf Vardham&nanagari, 82. 
Bhujabai;') Ganga, 116m. 
Bhuvananai^^imulla, 65m. 

Bbuvanaikavira, 66m. 

Bhuvanaika viran, 126. 

Bidie, Dr., referred, 96, 07,' 98, note*. 
Bijjala, 72, 77, 78. 

Bir P&udytt» l'<i3. 

Bird, Dr., opens the tope at K&nheri, 13. 
Boar, the, a symbol of the t^ialukyas, 
67, 72 ; adopted by the Vijayonagars, 
96. 

Boeerokken, a base coin so callod, 1 42. 
Bow, a, tho Ch6ra emblem, 66, 108, 1 17, 
120 ; with arrow, 23, 29. 

Broun, Mr., on tho weights of Travan- 
core, 60n. 

Buchanan, Dr. Francis, on coins of 
'Malabar, 64m., 80, 106m, 138m., 146, 
147. 

Buddha Varm& Rliija Chalukya, 71. 
Buddhist symbols on Andhra coins, 22. 
Buddhists, persecution of the, 02, 126. 
Biihler, Dr., referred to or quoted, 12m., 
17, 24, 26. 72m., 76. 

Bukkarffra, founder of Vijayanagar, 90, 
91 ; doubtful coin of, 96 ; a second of 
the name, 100. 

Burgess, Dr., referred to or quoted, 13m, 
26, 26m., 74m., 93m., 96, 97»., 100, 
136. 

Burnell, Dr. A. C., quoted or referrod 
to, 2, II, 37, 38, 39, noten, 76, 86//., 
88,* 94, 96, 107, llln., 112, 131, 136 ; 
his list of V.jayanaj^r kin^, 94. 
Bumouf , M. , his opinion on Uie Pur&pa' 

9 It, ; referred to, 46, 61, 69. 
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c. 

Cesalpinia, the seedi of a species of, 
used as weights and for other pur- 
poses, 4H. 

Caldwell, Dr., quoted or referred to, 2n., 
4n., lb/., 37, 38 m., 48n., 49n., 

107m., 110, 120, 121, 122, 124, 126m., 
126, 130, 131m. 

Canarese numerals on Wodeiyar coins, 
106. 

Cannanore, the Bibi of, 63 ; mint of, 141. 

Cash, cazu, k&/.u, coin, generally copper, 
69, 137, 139. 148. 

Cevloti typo or series, term applied by 
rrinsep to a class of southern coins, 
108, 109, 110, 117, 120, 122, 126, 
126, 127, 133. 

Chaitya cave, the, 13. 

Chakra, the, with sankha shell, emblems 
of Vishnu, 126, 14*6. 

Chakrams, small sAver coin of Travan- 
core, 137, 319; board for reckoning, 
described, €148. 

Chalukya Empire, Western, historical 
purvey of, 70 uq. 

Chalukya inscriptions, 120. 

Chalukyas, invade the Pallava country, 
39 ; overcome the Kndnrabas, 66 ; 
coins of the, 67 ; their high-sounding 
titles enumerated, 70-1 ; interregnum 
of, 73 ; their cliaractcristic symbol 
72; genealo^cal list of the, 73. 

Chalukya kingdem, Eastern, votice of, 
86 ; subversion by Choi as, ib. ; genea- 
logical list of, 87. ’ 

Chkina likja, 104; supposed coin; of, 
106. 

Ohand, the poet, 70n. 

Chanda Variii&, 41. 

Cha^d^ulandttf 69. 

Chandra Sri, coin of, 20m. 

Cbandragiri princes, 98. 

Cbandragupta, founder of the Maurya 
dynasty, 7, 9, 28. 

Chashtana, coin of, described and illus- 
trate<l, 26-8. 

Chatarapana Sktakani, coin of, 24. 

Cb’hapaa, 46/t. 

Chedi dynasty, 11, 77. 

Ch^ra djmsty, 61, 78, 107, 108, 111. 

Cherakal Khja, 187 ; tkluh, 147. 

Cherapati, 111. 

Ch6rumkn Perum&l, 61. 

Cbilka Lake. 16. 

Obineae coins found at the Ccromandt 
ooasl^ 36. 

Ohinna fanam, 138* cuakraiUt coins of 
Travancore, 139. 

Chitaldnig, the BedaT Polygar of, 106 ; 
inscription at 90 ; pagodM. 146. 

Cbivari Karpa, 13. 

ChOBOdaya. 82. 

Chohkns, the. one of the Agni ktua, 70 m. 

Chola dynasty, historical notice of, 130, 
*i —q * ; genealogical lists of the, 130, 
131 ; notes on their coinage, 132 ; 
lists of, 133, 136 ; silTer ooins, 67, 
108; Cbolamandalam, 108; Chola- 

lo*- 

CuradsB, Pliny s tenn tor the Kurkta;, lu. 

Cochin, Rkja^ of, 138 ; historical note 
on, 141 ; coinage of, 141 f list c< 
Bkjas of, 142. 


Coda (Choda) dynasty, 107. Same as 

Codring^n, Dr., on Western coins, 66, 

66 . 

C61astri, 137. 

Golebrooke, Sir H. T., his opinion on 
the Purknas, 9m. ; inscriptions edited 
by, 90m. 

Conti, Nico16, the Venetian traveller, 93. 

Copper coinage, described, 68 si srg. ; 
endless variety of coins, 60. 

Copper deeds relating to the Pallavas. 39. 

Coromandel coast, coins found along 
the, 36. 

Cowrie, derivation o*, 69 m. 

Cunningham, General, referred to or 
quotw, 9 m, lln, 16 m, 16m, 17, 18m, 
20, 21m, 26m, 32m, 46, 48m, 64m. 72m, 
77m, 126m. 

Curzoia, battle of, 124. 


D. 


Dakhamitra, 14 ; or, Dakshamiira, 
daughter of Nahapana, 26. 

Dakhaii or Dakshana, geographical de- 
scription ot the, 1 ; Daksnanapati, 24 ; 
Dakshinkpathajamanas, a terra com- 
prehending the Dravidian races. In. 

Da}awki, a r^itary title, 98. 

Dalton, Colonel, referred to, 14m, 38. 

Damariika drum, the, 78m. 

Dankmava, Eastern Chalukya king, 86. 

DandA-nkyakas, title of, 72, 81. 

Dantidurga, or Dantivarma, the Ratta 
king, 72 ; iusi^riptions of, 74, 77. 

Dksa Narpi, Andhra, 13. 

Datta AvinSta, 113. 6Vs Avinita. 

Davids. T. W. Rhys, quoted or referred 
to, 47m, 49m, 109, 110, 122m, 133. 

Day, Dr Francis, referred to or quoted, 
137m, 138, 142. 

Dellon, Dr., quoted, 67f 68m. 

D6va Rkya, 96, 98m. 

D6vagiri, Ykdavas of, 79. 

Devi Nk van ikkya, 13. 

DhanakaVata, supposed site of, 15. 

^hkrwkri pagodas, 145. 

Dhruva, 72, 77. 

Digambara idols do duty for Hindu 
gods, 37m. 

Dlnika, 14, 26. 

Diodorus, 10m. 

Dirhem, a coin, 138m. 

Dodaya Reddi, 101. 

Dowsoft. Professor, referred to, 70 m, 107, 
lllM, 130. 

Drkvida, and Drkvida-d^sam, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 21, 42, 69, 61. 89.^3, 109, 122, 123, 
124, 126, 130, 132, 136, 136. 

Dravidian coinage, 108 ; dynasties men- 
tioned in Asou*s edict, 107. Ill, 130 ; 
Vterature, C, 107 ; migration oi the, 1, 

Durga pagodas, 106, 146. 

Durga, flgnrs oL on gold.ooias, 99, 100, 
143, 146. 

Dnrgi, Bkdraaia Devi's issoiiption at, 
83m. 

Dutch East India Company, 186, 142; 
mint at Pulicat, 146; supplant the 
Portuguese, 146. 

Dvkrasamudri^ Ykdavas of, 80 ; deetruc- 
tion of, 81. 


Dvkrkvatipur-varadhiswara, 79, 80. 
Dynastic lists : — 

Andhras, according to the Purkpas , 

8 . 

Cochin Rkjns, 142. 

Hindus of South India, 4. 
Mahommedan kings of the Dak- 
han, 6. 

Pkpdyan Kings, 128, 129. 
Travancore Sovereigns, 140. 
Vijayanagar Ukjas, 93, 95. 
Dynasties of Drkvida, 111 #l uq. See 
Genealogical Lists. 


£. 

Earliest indigenous coins, 63 et teq. 

Eggeling, Prof., referred to, 12, 39. 

Egyptians, use of scales by the, 49m. 

Eiahng, term suggefited for the earliest 
silver coins, 46m, 111. 

Elephant cosh, 106. 

Elephant, the, used as the ensign of 
various dynasties. 60 ; the emblem of 
the Kongnnis, 108, 116. 

Ellis, F. W., quoted or referred to, 14m, 
36, 37m, 38m, 40it, 43, 46 m, 48, 69n, 
61, 107, 130m. 

Elliot, Sir H., Historians, referred to, 
63m, 89, 123. 

Elphinstono’s India, referred to, 53. 

E'lurk, inscription of Dantidurga, the 
Rat^ king, at, 74. 

Eras, earliest Indian, 19m. 

Erat^thenes, 10m. 


F. 

Fabretti's Etruscan Antiquities, 32n. 

Funam, 49, el eeq. ; especially 146-148. 

Fergusson, James, on the native eras, 
19m ; referred to, 27m, 37m. 

Feringhipet pagodas, 144, 145. 

Ferisbta, testimony of, to the use of gold 
in the Carnatic, 63, 67 notes ; referred 
to, 83, 93, 94 notes. 

Fish, a, the Pkpdyan emblem, 108, 119, 
120, 126. 

Fish mon^, 138. 

Fleet, J. F. , quoted or referred to, 27m, 
39, 66, 67m, 69, 70, 71, 76, 79, 88, 91, 
93m, 96, 100, 101, 112, 113, 114, 116, 
135. 

Fort St. George, mint at, 144. 

Foulkes, Rev. T., referred to, 89, 41, 44, 
116 

Frederick, Cesar, quoted, 60, 93m, 94. 


G. 

Gadhyknam, name of pagoda, 61. 
Gajiapati kksu, 116. 

Gaji Lakshmi, the goddess, II. 
Ganapati Dynasty of Worapgal, 82-4. 
Gapdabhkrupda, a fabulous bird, 96. 
Ganga dynasty, 112. 
Ganga-Kandaipa, 114, 116. 
Oaagaikondan, 180. 
Gapgapemmankdi, faasna of, 66. 
Gangaridea, 10. 
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Ganges, 7, 9, 10, 14, 16; Canal, 46; 
Sundarbans of, 46. 

Gangondararn, inscription at, 120, 130. 

Ganita B&stram, the, 46. 

Ga^^la. the emblem of AmoghaTarsha, 
77 ; of the Y&davaa, 79 ; of the Silh- 
hhras, 103 ; other dynasties, 96 ; on 
coins, 126. 

Oautanii. the Great Queen, 12, 18, 24. 

Gautamiputra, 12, 13; the most oon> 
spicuous of the Andhm, 17, 18 ; frai 
he the Shka kiug P, 19. 

Genealogical lists :<— > 

Chalukyas, 73. 

CholHB, 131. 

Kastorn Chalukyas, 87. 

Hoysala Ball&las, 80. 

Ikkcri R&jas, 105. 

Kadambas, 68, 69. 

Khkatiyas, 84. 

KfilachuriH, 78. 

Kamaia Kings, 100. 

Kohganis, 117, 118. 

Pallavas, 41. 

Ratt(«s* 76. 

Sfika Kings, 20. 

Sil&htras, 103. 

\tfnia Reddis, 102. 

Vijuyanagars, three lists of, 93 ; 
Dr. Burnell’s list, 94. 

Wodciyar Dynasty of Maisur, 
104. 

Thdavas, 79. 

Getti fauuin, 146. 

GhAU, the, 3, 21, 38, 43, 64, 102, 108; 
Phyun-ghut and Bl[il&-ghat, 3. 

Gibbs, Mr., unique gold coin of, 64, 66, 
99, 133. 

Gildcmeister, quoted, 46 m. 

Girnkr inscription, tho, 12, 14, 17, 26, 
42m. 

Gnfina Surnbandha, 126. 

Gc^hvuri river, 3, 6, 7, 14, 16, 18, 19, 
21, 22, 23, 131 ; the two branches of 
the, named from two great Queens, 
21 . 

Gold coins, earliest examples of, 61, 63 ; 
of the Phndyuiic, 119. 

Gold fanums, doubtful, 137. 

Gold fuuams of Mauur, 105. 

Gold funuins, remarks on, 146 ; pagodas 
of Ikkeri, 106. 

Golden bull, standard of the, 78m. 

Oonds, 1. 

Gotanii, 24. 

Goviiid.1 Uap.a, 111., military prowess of , 
72, 77. 

G6viiidnr6ja, 82. 

Grama Devi. 5 I n. 

Gramudevath fustival, 5^6*1. 

Gretik mcnleU of the SMi coins, IS. 

GriftUi, gryphon, gryps, a fabulous bird, 
96/1, 97m. 

Gujarat, 12, 14, 16n, 18, 39m, 70m, 71, 
74m. 77. 

Gupd^^ of MaiitrakOta, 82. 

Guiidert, Dr., f|U(»Ud or mentioned, 38w, 
46, 48m. 61, 68, Gi//, 96m, 138//, 142/i, 
146/1. 

Gupta coinage, referred to, 110; era, 
19n. 

Gurrumkonda pagodas. 145. 

Guthrie, Colonel, his collection of coins 
dispersed, 99. 


U. 

Haidar *Ali, 104, 106, 106, 1.36. 

Haigas, a sect of Brabniaus, 64. 
Hai-haya dynasty, 11, 77. 

Xlalephiks. 64. 

Hail, Prof. FitzEdward, referred to, 11, 
31. 

Halsi branch of the Kadamba dynasty, 

66 . 

Hanuman, an insignia of the Kadambas 
66 ; on the Vijayanagar coins, 95, 96, 
98; supposed figure of, on Chola 
coins, 109 ; ou Carnatic Nawuh’sdies, 

144m. 

Harihani, 90m, 91. 92, 97m, 98«. 

Hari Yarm&, 116, 1 10. 

Harpanhalli pagodas, 145. 
llarsha, king o^Ujjayani, 19m ; his era, 
19m. 

Hawkes, Colonel, mentioned, 146. 
Heyne’s Tracts on India, referred to, 50m, 
60m. 

Hiouen Thsang, mentioned, 126/i. 
Hodgson, Brian H., quoted, 40», 61n. 
Hook money, 1.38. 

Hoysala Bullfdas, 80 ; coins of, 81, 82 ; 

mentionisl, U6, 122, P<1. 

Hultzsch, Dr. E., referriMl to, 99. 

UOnn, gold coins so called, 98, 106, 116, 
144. 

Hunter, Dr. W. W., referred to low. 


I. 

Ibn Batuta, referred to, 59//. 

Ibrahim *Adil Shhh 11., 94. 

Idangaj[i, 40m. 

Ikkeri, R&jas of. 106 ; pagodas, 106. 
IniAd-Shfihi rulers, 84. 
luilo-Scythian coins, 14, 15»/. 

Iron coin of Travanoore, 137. 

J. 

Jacob, Sir G. Le Grand, referred to, 92. 

Jaggii'V-va, 82. 

Juggu . upettrt Btupa, 2.5. 

Juhnavi kula, 112. e Gauga dynasty, 
the eurlieNt cultivators of DravA 
di.'in litoraturn. ;t7 ; «,vldences of their 
-d, 31 ; relics ot, 40 ; persecution of 
lae, 92 ; great shiiigld.ter of the, 126. 
Jain jii, character ol, 1 19. 

JaiHjgi, 81 . 

Jaiigama or Linghyui sect, 78, 92, 133. 
Ju.^dan, inscription at, 28. 

Jaya Simha, 71. 

Juyakesi, 65, 00. 

Jervis’s Weights of Konkan, referred to, 

60/t. 

Jones, Sir W., quoted, 2m. 

JunUgadh, inscription at. 28. 


K. 

KAdam, 46m. 

Kadamba dynasty, 44 ; historical notice 
of, 04 et seq. \ genealogical lists of the, 
68, 69. 

Kaira, copper- plates found at, 70<ln. 


Kukatiya dynasty, 72 ; historical notice 
of, 82-84 ; geucalogical list of tho, 84 ; 
coins of the, 85. 

Kalachuri dymihty, 11; family, 72; 
historical notice of, 77 ; coins and 
insignia of the, 78 ; genealogical IGt 
of the, 78. 

KAlani, 46/^ 

Kalaiula, 47//. 

Kalaiiju, a seminal weight, 47, 48, 49, 
61, ,V2, 146. 

Kales Dewar, 123. 

Kalhut^a pnndit, 72. 

Khli faniim, 137. 1.38, 1.39. 

Kfili Vikramh, 40, Go, -SS. 

Khli-yugen rhjen fauain, 137. 

Kulingm. 10. 

Kalingaputam, 15. 

Knlingus, 14, 15. 

Kalian, KuUurs, a predatory tribe, 42, 
43. 

KAmfikshi, 125*/. 

Kamaia Mudias. Ste Pudiua pinkas, 
^ Pi. I. Figs. 7, 8. 

Kanukku Skram, the, old treatise ou 
arithmetic, 46. 

Kfuu'lii, 122*1, 126//. 

Kiitidiira, king, 41. 

Kknhcri (or Kemiery), the tope at, 13, 
14. 20, 24. 

Kunishka, inscriptions of, 15, 16. 
Kiinthirava Xuni-sa lUija, 105. 
Kunlhirhya fauam.s, 146; hQns, lOG; 

pagiKlus, 146. 

KfiMvfiyanasa g6tra, 112. 

Karkal, irolo.ss/d Ktatuo at, 37. 

Karkarn, the last Uafla kiug, 72. 

Khi'li, the teiiMile at, 12, 14, 22, 26. 
Kariia, u .dynastic title, meaning of tho 
wura, etc*, 21. 

Kardr, inscription at, 122*/. 

K6ku, the smallest cupper coin, 59. Stv 
i 'ash. 

Kayal, port of, 121 ; king of, 125. 

Kt ladi. Uhjas of, 105//. 

Keniietly, ('olonel Vans, //pinion on the 
I’urAiuis, 9 m. 

Kcruhi,*3«, 4, 02, G3, 65, 141, 146, 1 47 ; 
political divisions of. Cl ; dynasty of, 
107, 108, 111, 136, 137. 

Kcruja inpatli, the, 61. 

Kerikttlu ('hoja, 81. 

Kern, Prof»?ssor, referred to, 11. 

Kesava, an author, 37m. 

Khag&r&tha, the race of, 18. 

Khbrhvela, king of Kaliiiga, 29. 
Khkrep-atau plates, 103. 

Khouds, 1//. 

Kii ttivarinfi r'huliikya I., inscription of, 
65, 72*/ ; reforreil to, 86. 

Klrttivarmfi Chalukya H., 71. 

Kitt<*l, Mr., referretl to, 115. 

Kittoe, ('aptain M., referred to, 29m. 
Klings, 135. 

Ko Parakesari Vurmfi, 42. 

Kodagu (G’oorg), inscriptions from, 
116. 

K61ur gold mines, 38. 

KolutnAd* 137. Charakal.’ 

Kolattiri, 62, 63, 137 n. 

Koihhpur grunts, 103. 

K6lk6i or K6.k*i, 119. 

K6ls, 14 *t. 

Koudavid, V<5raa Kedd><* 191- 
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Softgani dynasty, 101; K. Mah&r&ja; 
K. Varniii, K. Vriddbar{ija, 112-116. 

Kohgu dynasty, historical notice of, 1 1 1 
et teq. ; dates of the, 116; their 
coinage, 116; genealogical lists of the, 
117. 

Kohgii-dosa Chari tra (or li&jakal), the, 
111, I14w, 116. 

Konkanas, the, 3n. 

Kottam, a district, 36. 

Kfishna river, 6, 7, H, 16, 18, 21w, 
22,' 23, 39. 74, 101, 142ri, 143; 
K. Sfttavlihana, 12; K. Kat^a king. 
Tin ; K. of Vijayunagar, 93, 100 ; 
supposed coins of, 96, 97, 98, 100; 
mentioned, 101, 143; K. Murali- 
dhara, 133 ; K. Rkja Wodeiyar, 104 ; 
his coin, lOG. 

Ksharatha, 14. 

Kshatrapa Nahap&na, 12, 14. 

Kubja Vishnu Vardhana, 39, 86. 

Kubja Vishpuvanlhaua I., 71. 

Kudikonda, Polygar of, 146 m. 

Kulasek’hara, the Pki^dyau kinp, 109, 
121; iriNcriptions of, 122, 12o ; seal 
^ (illustrateii), 123. 

Kulottiinga Chula, 8H, 133. 

KOna PMya. 126. 

Kunu-ala-k6nktiri, 62. 

Kuntala, 3, 4, 6, 16, 16, 17, 21, 42, 
64, 71, 74, 76. 81, 102, 104; dynas- 
ties and coins of, 64 et neq. 

Kuntala Hwkti Karpa, 16. 

Kuppelfir inscription, the, 95, 96, 

luO. 

Kuruba dynasty, 89, 90, 92 ; list of the, 
93. 

Kuruki pngoda, 144, 146. 

Kurmnba-ohOin, 38. 

Kurumhar commiinineH, ; halberd 
(illustratiHl), 31; historical notice of 
the, 36 ; prmifs of their former high 
state of civilization, 37 ; their present 
degraded condition, 89. 

** Kutila’* alphabet, 132m. 


L. 


Lakmeshwar inscription, the, 114, 115, 
116, 121. 

Lakshmi fanam, 146 ; mhda, 144, 146. 

Lalit&diUa, the Kashmiriau king, 72. 

l^ano, >f\ ., Arabian Nights, referred to, 
97m. 

Lankhpiira-danda-nktha, 122. 

I^inkoswara (Laakissara), 109, UO. 

Lkrt, larinv 138. ^ 

l^assen, G., quoted, 12m ; referred to, 74n, 

112m. 

Lkt alphabet of Asokai 28. 

I.ead, the basis of th» Andhra coinage, 

22 . 

Leaden coins of Travancore, 137. 

Leyden, Oriental Congress at, 124. 

Lilkvati, the standard Sanscrit work on 
mathematics, 46. 

lingbyats, 44, 78. 

Lion, the sym^l of the Andhras, 2*2, 
23 ; of the Kadnmba trings, 60, 66 ; 
of the Hoysajas, 81, 82 ; adopted in 
Muisur, lOG on fanams, 146. 


M. 

Maccocalingse, name in Pliny, 10. 

Mackenzie, Colonel, referred, 19m, 39, 
45m, 71, 92, 107, 111; Collection of 
MSS., referred to, 36m, 39m, 86, 92m, 
101m, 133. 

Madacolam seal, described, 124 ; illus- 
trated, 127. 

M&dattinkil,, or Mhdattal , 62. 

M5dhava, the celebrated minister of 
Pukkarhya, 91, 92, 96. 

Mudhw&ch6rya. 92. 

Madura chronicles, 120m ; Sangam or 
College, 120 ; the goddess of, 121 ; 
the kiD^ora of, 120. 

Magas, or Ifoliolatcrs, 31m. 

Mahabhkrhta, the, quoted, 9m ; referred 
to, 89. 

Mahhdeva, brother of Rudraof W oraugal, 
83. 

Maha U&kuHri, 13. 

Mahhkshatraua Rudra, 24. 

Mahkma 9 (]lul^>^'vara, its import as a title, 
90m. See also 65, 77, 80, 82, 103. 

Mahasir, a fish, 126m. 

Mahawanso, the, referred to, 109m, 122m, 
I30n. 

Mahmdd of Ghazni, 90. 

Mahratta nation, oripn of the modem, 74. 

Maisur, Wodeiyar dynasty of, 104. 

Malabar, coinage of, 138. 

Malaihrhshrs, 137m. 

Malaikurram or Kumbbakonam, 130. 

Malas, 16m. 

Malaya dhwuja, same os Malaya ketu, 
coin of, 126, 126. 

Maidive Islands, currency of the, 138. 

Malik Kfifur, 67, 83, 84, 1*23. 

MaIloha|)t copper grant, the, 113. 

Mailugi Vkdava, 79. 

Manhr RarmOl, 123. 

Mangaligiri, unpublished inscription at, 
82: 

MangaliNa inscription, the, 65, 67. 

Maugulorc fanam, 147. 

Mh^ikka-vhskgar, 126m, 127. 

Manjfujli, a seminiil weight, 47, 48, 49, 
bln. 

Manson, Mr., murdered, 42tt. 

Mauu, the Institutes of, referred to, 46. 

nlknyakhcta, or Mfilkh6d, 71. 

Mhrasihihadeva, 114, 116, 116. 

Maravan, Maravars, a predatory tribe, 
43. 

Marco Polo, referred to or quoted, 83 m, 
96m, 124#s 126m. 

Marsden*B Numismata, 66 ; referred to, 
147. 

Mateer, Rev. S., refer.ed to, 137. 

Maund, diversity of the, 67m. 

Mauryan dynasty, 16. 

M&valikara, Treaty of, 136. 

M..y(ira Varmk, 64. 

Medlicott's Geology, referred to, 61. 

* Megasthenes, ai^assador to Chandra- 
gupta, 9 ; his statements impeached, 
anu defended, 10. 

Menkkvalgars, 44. 

Merkara copper plate, the, 112. 

Metrical system, origin of, 4 b et teq, 
j Mlnhkshi — M'm&tdil — Mfnavan, 121, 

ns. 

I Modq-Galihgas, name in Pliny, 111. 


Monetary scale of Andhra coinage, 23; 
system of India, of indigenous origin, 
60. 

Moores Hindu Pantheon, referred to, 70, 
96m, 119. 

Mrigdsavarmh Kadamba, 42, 69. 
Muhammad *Ali, 144. See Walaj&h. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak Shhh, 132. 
Muller, Dr. Ludwig, 32m. 

M tiller, Prof. Max, quoted, 2m, 27m. 
Munro, Sir T., referriMi to, 98, 105, 143. 
Murtuza Husain Niz&m Shhh, 94. 
Mushkara, of the Kohgu dynasty, 118. 
MuUili [Motapilli], Queen of, 83m. 
Muiiu Krishnappa N&yak of Madura, 
134m. 


N. 


Nadiis, divisions of Tomlamandalam, 37, 
38m. 62. 

Naga Kanda, name of an Andhra, 13. 

Nttgalkddvi, wife of a Vijayaiiagar prince, 
93m. 

Nagamangala copper-plate, the, 11*2, 
113. 

Nahap&na, a Satrap of Gujarkt, 14, 18, 
19m, 25 ; coins of, 26. 

Naira, a tribe of Malabar, 46w, 61 m. 

Nambfiiis, Malabar Brhhman, 61 

Nhnagbht, tbo sculptures at, 13. 

Nauda, king of Mugadba, 29m. 

NaniU, recumbent sacred bull, 86, 102, 
134. 

Nandi Varmli Pallavamala, 40; Pota 
Varmh, 41. 

N&nCi Pijjai, D6wan of Travancore, in- 
formation received from, 136. 

Nanipaii dynasty, 90m. 

Narosimba Pall(i|a, 81, 116, 122, 131. 

Nara singa H&ia of Vijayanagar, 92 ; 
coin ot, 95 ; his dynasty, list of, 93. 

Nfesik cave temple, inscriptions, 7, 12, 
14, 17, 18, 19m, 20, 26, 59 ; construc- 
tors of, 18. 

Native scales and wc.ghts, 48m, 49n. 

Nava Choi a Chari tra, the, Tamil MS., 
133. 

Nawftb Dkwad Khkn, 144. 

Negapatam, ancient edifice at, 126 ; 
pagoda, 146. 

Nelson’s, J. H., ** Madura,** 43m, 121m, 
123m, 126m, 134m 

Nepkl, Rhjas of, 89. 

Nowars, yen. See Nuir. 

Newton, Mr. Justice, quoted, 12m, 19m. 

Nilakai^tha, author* of the Kanakku 
Shram, 46m. 

Nirgund, U&ia of, 42. 

Nisbkas, golu coins, 61. 

Niyogi Brahmans, 83. 

Northern die-coins, 7. 

Noubat, the, an honorary distinotion, 
78m, 103. 


0 . 


Oldenberg, Dr., referred to, ICm. 
Orthoura, site of, 130. 
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P. 

Fadinaa&bha» Travancore deity, 139. 

Padma-toiikaii, gold coins, 54, 55, 66, 09. 

Pagoda, European origin of the term, 

Pahlara, i2n, 

Pahnavas, 42a. 

P&la dynasty, 89. 

Pallavarayanpetta, 42. 

Pallavas, 17, 21 ; c^CTaphical and his« 
torical notice ol the, 39; genealo* 
gical list of the, 41 ; grants of the, 44. 
rallayddhirdjd, 42, 113; Pallavarhja, 
42. 

Pallia, a caste, 42. 

Pana, 47. 

Pancha mahh sabda, 78n, 103. Se§ 
Noubat. 

Panchalar caste, the, 38. 

Punch urn tribe, 40, 41. 

Pauditurhdhya, 133. 

P&ndu kulis, or kistvaens, 45, 137n. 

Pkndyan dynasty, 107 ; historical notice 
of the, 1 19 0 t » rq . ; coins of the, 119; 
discrepancies in the genealogical lists, 
121 ; diflicuirics of their later chrono- 
logy, 123 ; further notes on their 
coinage, 126 ; dynastic lists of the, 
128, 129. 

Phndya Narcndra Yarinh, etc., legend on 
a Seal, 124. 

Parhkrama B&hu the Great, 109, 110, 

122 . 

Parasu R&ma, 61, 137m. 

Parih liras, the, one of the Agui kula, 70ii. 

Purikad Andhari, 15. 

Parthalis, name in Pliny, 10. 

Parvati, figure of, on coins, 97, 105, 143. 

Pcarso, Oen., referred to, vi, 22; coins 
bidonging to, described by E. 1 homos, 
31-32; Iloysaja coin belonging to, 
described, 81 ; inscriptions of Kulusek’- 
hnradcMcribetl by, 124 ; gold 
coins described by, 125 ; Cho i a coins 
belonging to, 132, 134, 146. 

Peiiakonda, second capital of Vijayanogar, 
38», 93. 95, 98. 

Penmidi, first of the Kalachuris, 77. 

Penn hi, Porutn&lla, or Prolayti Ueddb 
first of the AVorungal family, 10 1 . 

Peutingerian TabU*H, ijuotcd, 10, 11 m. 

Phayre, Sir Artiiur, referred to, 134. 

P’hOliimn, flowery pagoda, 55. 

Pirates of the west coast, 51. 

Pliny the Elder, referred to, 9 ; quoted, 

22 . 

Plough fanam. 138, 146. 

Poij'andry, 46. 

Polygamy in RfijpOt families, 17. 

Polygars, 44, 93, 146m. 

Pou, the original name of tie earliest 
gold coins, 53. 

Porto Novo pagoda, 143, 144, 145. 

Powell, Principal E. B., on the origin of 
the Vishpu Purkna, 9m. 

Pramhras, the, one of the Agni kula, 70m. 

Prat&pa UOdra, history of, 83-5. 

Prasii, Easterns, 1m. 

Predatory tribes in India, names of. In, 
bn. Ion, 42, 43m, 64, 105 

Prinsep, James, quot^, 2n, 12m, 13, 
IGn. 29m, 45m, 60n, 65, 60 m, 108m, 
109, 13iM. 


Prithuvi Kohgani, 112. 

Prdla, founder of the Kkkatiyas, 82. 

Ptolemy, his geography, 10, 61m, 61, 
74m, 89, 111, 112m, 130. 

Ihidameni, coin, 146. 

Puduraavi, inscription of, 12 ; coin of, 33. 

Pulikdsi, 39, 70, 71. 

Pulikesi If., 71, 86. 

Pulindas, 11. 

Puloniat, the last of the S&tavkhanas, 
18, 25. 

Punch-coins, 45m. 

Purol, its bronze gates transported to 
'^anjore, 37. 

Purkna, name of the earliest silver cur- 
rency, 45. 

Pur&nas, the sacred books, 7 ; Andhra 
dynasty according to the, 8 ; opinions 
on the, 9m. 

Purchas his Pilgrims, quoted, 94. 

Purisadatta, name in Jaggayyape^t* 
stOpa. 25. 

Put-asa Sivasira, coin of, 33. 

Puttans, Cochin new coins, 141, 142. 


R. 

R5ch6 IConu Choi a, coin of, 132. 

Rttj Wodeivar of Maisur, 104. 

Rhia Atti Varmh Pallava, 41. 

Rhia Bahhdur of Pudukotah. 43. 

Rh;|a Malla, grant of, 114, 115. 

R5ia Nur6udru. Chalukya, 8>i. 

Rkja Rkja Chola, 86, 88 ; coins of, 120, 
133, 134. 

R&ja Viram^na Ahhira, 14. 

Kh^amahendri kingdom, 88. 

R&iatarungi^i, the, 72. 
lUijendra Chola, 4 In, 42, 86m, 120, 

121 ; coin of, 132. 

R&ma Rkja of Vijayanagar, 93, 95, 0,8, 
138. 

Ramnnuja-chnrya, 81, 126 ; coin of, 82 ; 

mentioned, 92 .a 
R kma-tunkas, 65, 99. 

Ramaynna, the, referred to, 89. 

Rainnhd, coins of, 134. 

Ramuses, a predatory tribe, 44. 

Rai^arhga Chalukya, 77. 

Ranga II., grant of, 100 
Rnahid-ud-din, referred to, 123m. 
R&shtrakOtu dynasty, 74 ; probably the 
same as the Uattas, 75. 

Rhsi, an old Hindu coin, 137, 138, 147. | 
Rati, the, Kfiniiial weight, et aeq. 

Rati val, 138. 

Riittas, 21 ; rise of vne, 72 ; geographical 
aud historieal notice of the, 74-5 ; 
inscriptions of the, 74 ; genealogical 
list of the, 77 ; their coins, 77. 
Rattiliiilli, group of statuary at, 80. 
Ruveiishaw, E. C., referred to in As. Res., 
91, 93//, 98//. 

Ravi Vurma Pallava, 42. 

Redfjii^’ of Eastern T<dingana, 74. 

Regad* blaek wil, 21/». 

Rheede*8 Ilortus Malab.'iricus, quoted, 
47m, 48m, 64m. 

Revbt«dvipa, conquest of, G7 m. 

Rice, Mr., tneotioned, 42/*, 43m, Gin, { 
100m, 113, 114, 116m. { 

Ridi, 138. Sra Hook or Fish monay. { 
Roc, the fabulous bird, 97n. 


Roman coins found on the Coromandel 
coast, 36. 

Rost, Dr., referred to, 97m. 

Rottlor*s Dictionary, referred to, 43n, 
48n, 49/t. 

Rudra D&manof Gujarkt, 12, 14, 17, 18, 
24, 28, 42m. 

ROdia, son of Pr61a of Worangal, 82. 

ROdrama i>5vi, widow of Oanapati, of 
Worangal, 83. 

Rupees, first introduction of, 58 ; when 
first coined at Fort St. Qeorge, 145. 


S. 

S'aadut Ulla Klikn, Nawfkb of Carnatic, 
144. 

Sad&siva, 93 ; Ctesar Frederick's account 
of, 94 ; grant of, 99, 100. 

Safdar 'All Khfin, Xuwab 5f Carnatic, 
144. 

65h dynasty of Surashtra, 12, 2G, 77. 

Shir, 138. Sea Fish mono}. 

Saiva doctrines, 92', 126, 133. 

Skka era, the founder of the, 19i ; 
meaning of, 19n. 

Sakas, Scythians, 17. 

Sala, the legend of, 80. Sea Iloysaja. 

Salhkis, or punch, 45m. 

Sslankhyaua race or kula of Pallavas, 40. 

S&lava dyniiMty, 43n, 08/i. 

Saliv&hiin or Satavkhan, 19. See Era. 

S&lvhnk .pain, 43. 

Skmnntas, nobles of K6mla, 62, 89. 

Samara Kol&hala, coins of, 126. 

Skill iidri, 62 . 

Samvat Skka, 1 9m. 

Sknchi Tope, 12, 29. 

Saudi acuttus or Sandracoptus, 7. 

Sangiinia, ancestor of the Vijuynniig.u 
dynasty, 90. 

Sangumcswnra, And of coin.s at, 1 38. 

Sunkiirkcdikrya, the doctrines of, 91, 02, 
126. 

Sankhn, the, on Chalukya coins, 70, and 
Plate 1. Fig. 19 ; on Pkmlynn coins, 
126 ; tho Travancore eiiibli m, 137-9 ; 
Cochin, 141-2. 

SantHlH, 1,90//. 

SuptHkonkana, 3n. 

Suptaina Vishuiivanlhana, 131. 

Sarchariya, or Siibbainiya, 20//. 

Sfitakarni, 12, 14, 19. 

SkUvkhaua branch cstnh1ish(‘d, 18. 

Sa^sisraya, surname of I'lilikosi II. 
Chalukya, 71. 

Satyavkkya Koiigiini Varrak, 114, 115. 

Saundatti i.iscrijitious, 76. 

Skvaias, a hill tribe, 1 m. 

Suynna, said to be tho “brother" {'r) of 
Miidhava, 91. 

Scculta*. English coin on which is tl»e 
sun symbol, 23 m. 

Scblicmann, l)r., n,*fcrred to, 32m. 

Schwunbach, Dr., editor of tho frag- 
ments of Megasthenes, 9. 

Scot pago/las, 145. 

ScytliuiTi hoides in Central Asia, 15 ; 
their pow'cr established in Magudhu, 
10. 

Seleucidnn ei 26. 

SelciiciiM Nicator. 7, 9. 

Sequins, 59, 137m. 
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S^ralcA, or J^ioR, 38. 

Serin^apatam, Troatv of, 136. 

Betuputi, coiiiN of, 134. 

Bovon Pagodas, 43. 

Sewell, Kobort, coins belonging to, 
described by Inward Thomas, 33, 34 : 
referred to, 83//, 97«, 125. 
Sh&hb^Lzgarlit, the tablet at, 11. 

Shfihi paisH, 60. 

Shfuihr ka.sh, 63, 137o. 

Shnuguiii Menon’s History of Travan- 
core, referred to, 136//, 137o. 

,Sbenheid dynasty, 89. 

BilaiiarfiN, notice of the, 102 ; genealo- 
gical lists of the, 103. 

Silver Andhra coins, described, 24 ; 
eldling, 67 ; fnnams, 137; the earliest 
known metallic currency, 45. 
Silvf^rlings, 45/i. 

Siiiihu Vishnu, early Pallava prince, 
41m. 

Simurgh, the fabulous bird, 97m. 

Sindbad the Sailor, 97m. 

Singhalese bronology, 120; coins, 109, 

no. 

SHgbuna Yfidava Kalachuri of Kalyhn, 
grant of, 78. 

Singliana Yhdava of D6vagiri, 79. 

S'iva and Purvuti, figures of, on coins, 
143. 

S'iva, in Kadaniba titles, epithets of, 64 ; 
the emblem of the Uattas (illustraUal), 
77. 

Sivaebitia, name on Kadamba )oins, 66. 
Sivugaiiga, coins of, 134. 

Skanda Varmh I’allava. 41«. 

Skaiulapura, site of, unknown, ll2.i. 
Sleenmn, Tolond, referred to, 10«. 
Snihrta inatba sect, 91. 

Sollcans 109, 120, 130. 

Somesvara llallulu, 116; seal of (illus- 
trated), 81. 

Someswara Clialukya I., 86, 88, 121 ; 
and IV., 78. 

Sondar Saudi Davar, 124. 

South-western coin.s, described, 61 et »eq, 
Sovi Murfiri llhya Deva, of Kulyan, 78. 
Srfivaks, 38. Sre Sf'raks. 

Srfivana Bhlagolo, colossal figure at, 37m. 
Sravanore pagodas, 145. 

Sri Pudunmyi Vfufisthiputra, 12. 

S'ri R6 j<ai(lrn, coin of, 132. 

S'rS Valshnava sect. 92, 144, 146. 

S‘ii Vi jay a ll&ja Sarvva Cbalukya, grant 

of, 71. 

Sri Yajua Oautnmiputra, 12. 

Stacy, Colonel, his collection of coius, 

60 . 

Star pagixla, 14.3, 144, 146. 

Steelyard, 49w. 

Stevenson. Dr., referred to, 13, 37m. 
Sthnla Mabatmya, the, or local purftpa, 
127. 

Strabo. I On. 

Stfipus, constructed by the Andhras, 22. 
Subramanya, 146. 

Sudaisana lake, embankment of the, 28. 
Sulthni hfm, 106. 

Sult&upf.r, hnd of silver coins at, 65. 
Bulthnpur mint, 84 /i. 

Sun worship of India, 28n. 

Sundani Pftndya, 121, 12*', 126. 
Sundara Phridya-Chola, 122. 

Suvaruas, gold coins so called, 61. 


Swastika, sacred emblem, 33, 66 ; iden- 
tified with the TrigHph, 32 /j. 

Sybartes, Satrap of Arachosia, lO/i. 
Symbols on early silver coins, 50. 


T. 

T6 Indikh, work on India of Mega- 
sthrmos, 9. 

Tagara. 13, 102. 

Taila III., 72, 77, 78, 82. 

Tuilapa Deva, ; Tailapa II., 68; in- 
scriptions of 72 ; T&japa, 134. 

Talikota, battle of, 93. 

Talkad, 4, 61, 80, 82. 112, 115, 116 m, 

1 18//. 

Tamil proverb, 43m. 

Thmfitiri, title of the Zamorin, 62. 

Tinjfiviir (Tanjore), capital of the 
Cliol as, 130; copper plate, 112; other 
mention, 5//, 2D/, 37, 42, 51, 81, 88, 
93, 105//, 113, 122/1, 126, 131, 133, 
140. 

Tfirara, 138. 

Tiro, H small silver coin, 67, 138, 147. 

Tavernier, the traveller, quoted, 63, 65, 

66 . 

Taylor, Rev. W., referred to, 19//, 36m, 
76/1, 83m, 107, 112, 127. 

Terumalai, i27. 

Thinipparank luran, inscription at, 122//. 

Thomas, Edward, C.I E., F.R.S., etc., 
quokd, 2m, 1 2m, 23/4 : describes the 
Andhra coins bearing Nfegari legends, 
26-34 ; bis aniclo on the Indian 
Swastika, 32// ; remarks on the legend 
Ktf(om/)a f«Xw, 44/.’ ; referred to, 49, 
60m ; Ills Pflthan Kings alluded to, 53/4, 
84m ; his notes on and transliterations 
of Vijayanagar coins, 96, 97m, 98m ; 
bis remarks on Cholacoins, 132//, 134m. , 

liger, the, an emblem ot the Ykdavas, 
80 ; illustration of, 81 ; the emblem 
of the Cholas, 108, 120. 

Tiinma, 93m; Timrfij of Vijayanagar, 
9*2//. 

Tiuni;yclly weights, table of, 6ltn. 

Tipd W'ippoo) Sultan, 70, 93, l.Tl, 106, 
106,\lii6. 

Tlra (for Vira P) Pandt, 123. 

Tirumala. Trimala. brother of Rama 
Rhja 01 Vijayanagar, 98. 

Tirumala Nhyak of Miidura, 134m. 

TiruppOvanam, inscription at, 124. 

Tiruvamur, mint at, 144. 

Tod, Colonel, referred to, 70 m. 

Tondamandalam, 4. i4M, 37) 40 m, 80, 

108. 

Totidainhdu, 38, 111. 

Travancore, historical notice of, 136; 
coinage of, 137 ; list of sovereigns of, 
140. 

Tr'bhuvana v!hakravarti, a name of Tlra 
Deva Chola. 88 ; inscription of, 125. 

Tribhuvanamalla, a title assumed by 
various dynasties, 77) 82. 

Triglvpton regia, 10. 

Tri-Kalinga, the Lords of, 11. 

Trilingum, 10. 

Tril6chana Pallava, 42. 

Tughlak Shhh, his southern conquests, 

Tulnva VeU&l as, 43. 


Tuluva, princes of, 93m. 

Turanian colonit)s, 14n; law of in- 
heritance, 17) 43. 

Tumour’s Mahawanso, referred to, 109m, 
r22M, 130//. 

Tushaspa, in Junkgadh inscription, 28. 
Tuttu dudu), a Travancore coin, 139. 


U. 


TTdaya, 82. 

Udaya Malla, 134. 

IJdaynchandra, 40 m, 42. 
lldayugiri, the Aim inscription at 29. 
Djjuin symbol on Andhra coins, 23. 
ITijkUfi, the Tartar king, 123/t. 

Umo Maheswara pagodas, 146. 
Umayamtna Runi of Travancore, 13G. 
’Umdut-ul-Mfilk, 144. 

Ursiyur (Warriore), 130, 

Ushavadkta, 14. 

Ushavadatha, constructs a cave temple 
at Nnsik, 18. 

Uttam Chola, 132, 133. 


V. 


Vada Sri, 20m. See Chandra Sri. 

Vttdagas, title of Northern people, 22. 

Vaishuaism of the Uattas^ 77. 

Vuishnava emblem, ganic^a, 96 ; triple 
Nkma, 146; huus, 146; fanam, 146. 

Taishnava sect, 126, 144//. 

Vaivaswata, 2/i. 

Varkgau, general name of the gold 
pagoda coin, 61. 

Vksavadatth, 69. 

Yasishthu, 12; Vks’ishtiputra, 12; 
Vk^ishthaputra Sktakami, 24; Vk- 
tfishthi, 20. 

Vasiideva, 26. 

VetUsiri, or Vedasrt, in the Nknaghat, 
inscription, 1 3. 

Vehnukadadutu family, of Banawksi 
inscription, 26. 

Vellklas, 42, 43,76m. 

Veiji ianams, 1.37, 139. 

Vejjikol, 49m. 

YkmaReddb 101. 

Y6nkdu, ancient name of Travancore, 
136. 

Yenctian dneat, 69 ; sequins, 137m. 

Yeugi, the kingdom of, 3, 4, 21, 39, 40, 
71, 82, 88, 131, 134; d4sam or 
country, 86 ; puram or city, 39. 

Venkata llko, Dewkn of Travancore, 138. 

Yenkstadri. Rkja of Vijayanagar, 96. 

Yenkatapati hOns, 98. 

Yenkatgiri, Ksmindhrs of, 74. 

Vera inscription, 29. See Aira. 

Yidykdhara Jimutavkhana kula, 103. 
See Silkhkras. 

Yidyaranya, name of Mkdhava, 91. 

Yijaya Bkhu, 109, 110. 

Yi^aya Nandi Yarmk Pallava, 41. 

Yiiaya Yarmk Pallava, 41. 

Viiaya Wodeiyar, 104. 

Yijaykditya Cnalukya, 86. 
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yij(iyanap:ar kin^om, j^eneral account 
of the, 88-100 ; rise of the dynasty of, 

90 ; lulmiiiistnitive reforms in the, 

92 ; lists of sovereigns of, 93, Oi ; 
brcuk-up of the, 03 ; coinage of tlie, 

Vo ; Mr. Tlaunas’ij notes on the 
coinage of the, 96«, 97« ; signet 
ring (?), 144«; foundation of the city 
of, 91 ; notices of, 98. 

Vikrama Choi a, 133. 

Vikranihditya Ghalukya, 114, 131«; 
Vikrumh<lityu VI., 88 ; Vikrani.'iditya 
era, 19/i, 27 » ; Vikrainfiditya, rrince, 
19w. 

Vikraraanka Charitra, the, 88. 

Vil kiisu, 137u. 

VimaUiditya Chalukyn, 86. 

Vinayaditya Chaliikya, 80. 

Vincen/o Maria, 139. 

Viudhva-kiita, a title of Agostya, b/. 

Vira llall&hi, 80. 

Vira Deva Chola, sfisanam of, 88. 

Vira Nurasiinha of Vijayanugar, 92; 
V'^ira Nurasiinha, Ilovsala 131. 

Vira IVm^lva, 122; coin of, 126; Vira 
Tandii, 109. | 

Vira >'aiva sect, 78. Jangama a/it7 l 

JAugfiyat. 

Vira Soma, seal of (illustrated), 81 ; 
referred to, 131. S'a* Someswara 
Thill M a. 

Virnhloulra of Worangal, 84 ; Vira of 
Kondavid, 101. 

Vfr-rhya faiiams, 138, 145, 146, 147. ' 

Virupaksha, inscriptions of, 93a. 

Visalakshi, name of Minfikslii Dt^vi, 
125a. I 

Vishnu BhOpfila of Hoysala family, 1 1 6 m. 

YishQU, emblems of, on I’hndyaii coins, 
126 ; on ChoU, 133, 142m. ; on huns 
of Durga, 143*! 


Vishnu Gopa of the Kohgu dynasty, 114. 
Vishnu G6pa Vaima 1‘nlliiva, 50. 

Vishnu l‘ur{ina, various opiuioiis on the, 
9o ; rtd’erred to, 89. 

Vishnuchitta Kudamba, grant ot, 61 m. 
Vishiiuvaidhaua Chalukyu, seal of, 78m, 
ll(i. 

Vishnuvardhana, gruiuison of Viiinyfi- 
dityu, 80. 81, 82. 

Visliiiuvunlhana iroysala, 115, 126. 
Visscher, ,1. (.-anter. Letters, 137m, 142. 
Viswakariuk, 1 1 3. 


W. 

AV aln j ah N awi'ib -ul- 1 1 ind, 111. 

Walajahi pagodas, 144. 

AValliouse, M. J., Archicological Notes, 
I 37m. 

Watheii, Mr., qiioled. 07». 

Weber, Dr., tjuoted, 2m, 4Gm. 

Weights, tables <if, 47, 48 m, 49m, 52m. 

Western t’hsilukya dynasty, historical 
survey of, 70 /•/ */■//. AVv (dialiikyn. 

Wheeler, J. 'I’alhovs, (|uotia1, 145m. 

AVil<*ox, T.i«iit. , referred to, 10m. 

Wilford, ( Ndonel, quoted, 8; his opinion 
of the Purfuiiis, 9m ; quoted or refen ed 
to, 11«, 19m. 29m, 67, 77. 

Wilkinson’s Aneieiit Egyptians, referred 
to, 49m. 

Wilks’s Mysore, referred to, 93m, 101m, 
1 36m. 

Wilson, Dr. .fohti, nu'titioned, 138. 

Wils(»n, Prof. If. If., qiiote«l, 1m; hi.s 
opinion of the Purftnas, 9m ; quoted or 
referred to, 10m, 11m, 12m, 16m, 22, 
39m, 45m, 48m, 60m, 67, 71, 83, 86, 
89, 90m, 91, 92, 95, 96m, 97m, 101, 
107, 111, 119, 121, 130, 131m. 


THE FNP. 


Winter, Sir George, mentioned, 144. 

AVodeiyar, a title, 90m ; dynasty, his- 
torical notice of the, 104 ; genealogical 
list of the, 104 ; coins of the, 105. 

Wolf-children of Oudh, lO/i. 

AVorangal, Ganapati dynasty, 82; con- 
quered by the Muhammadans, 83 ; full 
of tho, 101. 


Y. 

Yfolavas of Devugiri, 72 ; historical 
notice and genealogical list of the, 79. 

Yfulavas of Dvhrasamudra, geographical 
and historical notice of the, 80-2 ; 
mentioned, 115. 

Yfulu, the ancestor of the Ua^os, 74 ; 
of the two Yfidavu dvnosticM, 79, 80; 
of the Vijayanngar jUynasty, 88, 90; 
and of Maisur, 90. 

Yagumma or Yughttfij, tho goddess ol 
Madras, 51«. 

Yajna S'atakarni, coin of, 24. 

Yajnasri, coins of, 20. 

Yana Sataka, coin of, 31. 

Yurakula caste, 114. 

Yuvanas, 17. 

YuddhuMalla, 134m. 

Yudhishthira era, 19m. 

Yule, C(do!iel, refcrrwl to, 83«, 123 m. 

Yussuf ’Add Shhh’s adoption of Hindu 
cuius, 5 b 


Z. 

Zumori.., the, 02, 136, 137, 141, 147. 
Bhmudri. 









